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17 ING’S § COLLEGE, London.—The , SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN on TU ESDAY, the 2ist instant, when new 
pis wiv an _ R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
NGS COLLEGE, London.— DEPART- 
N L_ LITERATURE and SCIEN 
LS MEMES of LECTURES will be resumed on TUESDAY, 
— Rev. the Principal and the Rev. the Chaplain. 
BiCIR Ry the er. the Pr ieee T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tutor, 
Abeer Profs the er. R. W. Browne, M.A.; Tator, the 
Bre 
Bev. J. & BevctATURE-Professor the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
Classes rivate instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
ie under the direction of Professors 
—— 4 ti, and De Villalobos, 
provided for matriculated students desirous of 
and some of the Professors and Gentle- 
=e recetye students into their houses. 
upon at the 
a, 9 R. W. JELF, a2. Principal. 
ING’s COLLEGE, London.—The DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL INSTRUCTION in the APPLIED 
CES, including a S <4 ge for ENGINEERING and 
GCHITECTURAL ST will RE-OPEN on TUES- 
DAY. the dist J january. F ~ ye os may be obtained 
ice. Students may reside in the houses of 
en comneted ae ban bay Fb moapoctas will be for- 
post, > the 
eure, upon application ‘RW. JELF, B.D. Principal. 
CHOOL of CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 
raters ROYAL POLYTECHNICINSTITUTION, 
under the direction of JOHN RY ( M.D. and 
Eoteeer BACHHOE FREE. M.A. Ph.D. The of CHE- 
MICAL LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
fur GENERAL STUDENTS. AGRICULTURISTS. &c. under 
 o sien & De of Dr. John Ryan, will aeanaeas on TUESDAY, 
4th 
EES roari0x CLASS, for NAVAL OFFICERS 
NDAY, the 3rd of February. 


mmence on MON DA 
CLASS for eave ays ENGINE- DRIVERS will com- 
menee on Y EVE) zane , the 4th of any at eight 
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Er Rips ecu Pie wrens ULATION and 
PRACTICAL ANALYSIS b 

‘A byllabus of the v 


various pe may whe had at the Institution. 
Rages MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 





rtists ly informed - the EXHIBITION 
MODERN PAIN INGS | in OIL and WATER COLOURS, 

aeeyas, de. &c., will be opened not later than Monday, 2nd of 
une nex! 


Council of this Institution, looking at the satisfactory result 
past season, and confident = the expectation that the 
‘one is likely to be still more prosperous, invite the support 
Artists who feel an interest in the Manchester Exhibition. 
of Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, will, until the 
oth of as ew collect, pack, and forward to M. r all Works of 
ju: of which (being the production 
pa gi-~ at y= Artists to whom a Circular has been 
will be defrayed by the Royal Institution. 
The Council to announce the nature of the Prizes for 1845 :— 
For the best Oil Painting of a subject forming a scene selected 
History, Romance, the Drama, or Poetry —the Heywood 


Ad oe het Landscape Drawing in Water Colour—the Heywood 

For the best Flower Piece in Water Colour—the Heywood Silver 

For Re best Ornamental Design in Water Colour—the Heywood 

4  ecitectural Design in Water Colour—the Hey- 
GEORGE WAREING ORMEROD, 





HOME FOR YOUNG INVALIDS. 
MARRIED PHYSICIAN, a Graduate of 


Oxford, has now a VACANCY in his house for ONE, or, if 
related, Two YOUNG LADIES or GENTLEMEN of good con- 
and in delicate health, who, under the care of his Wife and 

would a the benefit of watchful medical superin- 
tendence, combined with the advantages of an excellent Education, 


and-an introduct ction to good society. Address, M.D., care of Mr. 
Hill, 5, Charing-cross. 


i. 
D Ti c ATION. — Mrs. Hatuaway begs 
to anhounce that she has a few VACANCIES in her Estab- 
where a — number LS | YOUNG LADIES are 
: in every brane pata belive and useful Education, and the 
ttention is oe - their pay and morals, Terns, from 
yr -five to Thirty Guineas per annu: 
Address, after the 17th inst., to Hanley-r -road, Hornsey-road. 


Sires LADIES SCHOOL, 
the Bs situated a short distance from Kensington Gar- 
yswater-road, conducted by a Lady of great_expe- 
hters, who hi bags past returned from 
erms, Thirty, Thirty-five, and Forty 
bo age. 8 and noertras, References to two or three 
en ofthe Established Church, and to the parents of chil- 
‘0 hava been long under her ca: are. 
es, b apply fo Mr. in ~ ri y Strand ; Mra, Rose, 94, 
R well,” az o ye Bes m: ing William-strect, Mr. 
street, Cavendish-s« mare; and Mr 
Chemist, 12, Wensington-terrace, t Notting Hil 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — 
Messrs. CHER beg to tere poss the basinend of 
School will be resumed on MOND DAY, JA NU AR Y2 
rena ara “ments enable them to exten : 
tie J me ge purchased in the Este Molishme nt, - = to include 
3 preparatory to the Universities. For the ‘additio onal 
Syrantaces sige and domestic, they are able to offer to more 
upils, together with a statement of their prince ip’ ne °s and 
cers, y neler to their Prospectus, to be obtained at Messrs. 








are, 





li 


Poe iecadilly, and Messrs. Helfe & Fletcher's, Cornhill 
al spectuses of the Preparatory Department may also be 


OMMERCI AL SCHOOL, Gotnic Hatt, 
Enfield, Middlesex, by T. WEARE, Son and Successor to the 
Rev. W. Weare.—T. Weare respectfully informs his friends and 
feese rents who are desirous of combining domestic comfort and 
treatment with a sound and useful education, that he con- 
a to receive Pupils on — usnal moderate terms. erees : 
Rev. J. J. Davi agg oe 3 v. T, Bourne, A.B., near Hinck- 
ley; D. M* mie. Stock. iexchange; and the Parents of the 
Pupils. No Day ‘Scholars are admitted. Accommodation for 
pameus Boarders, The present Vacation terminates on the 18th 
instan 


OOLWICH.—Military, Naval, and General 
Education.—Some Gentlemen, Masters in the Royal Mili- 

tary Academy at Woolwich, ae arranged to receive into their 
houses a very limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN of 
station, and to forward their EDUC ATION byac tion of 





Edition 


France, 
(James HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 


DUCATION.—Horwy1 Hovust, STaMFoRD 
| Hitt, Mippesex.— At this Establishment, YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN receive an EDUCATION in aceordance with 
their probable destination in Professional, Commercial, or Ma- 
nufacturing life; at the same time, the Bighest exertions are 
made to evolve the moral feelings and a ns, to spa 
the intelligence, and improve the health sna poysical a 
ties of the Pupils. It may not be unnecessar 
to effect his. auniformly firm but gentle disci line emplo ed, 
in order that a mutual good understanding and frie 
may subsist between the teacher and pupil, ~ dy bh 
every attempt at moral education is utterly useless 
e special attention devoted to the study of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and other soaameiaaa scleneen as well asto We 
ing, Chemistry, and Experimental Philosoph . with the advan- 
tage ¢ of an extensive collection of Philosop ‘ical Instruments 
an 





their several branches of instruction. The Terms for all Instruc- 
tion, ing (with a separate chamber to each Gentleman), 
the use of ‘Surveying, Nautical, Astronomical, and other Instru- 
ments, ofa Westie = es of Scientific Books, Prints, Models, 
llustrated &c. for reference and amusement, 
eee with ‘the aie of all Drawing and Writing Materials, 
are 200 guineas per annum. The whole number of Pupils will not 
exceed twelve. A Prospectus will be sent, on application to the 
Rey. G. ¥. Boddy, Mr. James Bridges, or Mr. James Christie, the 
Common, Woolwich. —N.B. The instruction is not intended as 
preparatory to ae into the Royal Military Academy. 


» ON THE RHINE, 
AX, ENGLISH. GRADUATE, of the Univer- 
Bonn, receives SIX 


sity of Gettin St. residing in the pleasantest suburb of 
instructing them in the Greek, L 


8 into his house, for the purpose of 
atin, and French Languages, 
Mathematics, History, &c., and of affording them eculiar adran- 
tages for the attainment of a thorough knowledge of the GERMAN Lan- 
guaze and Literature. 
The Advertiser has Testimonials from the late Ottfried Miiller, 
i frend &c.; under whom he studied at Gottingen 
— is taught by a native of Paris attached to ‘the Univer- 


*Heferences to Ciotingwished Rrofecsers of the University of 
Bonn, and to Gentlemen in Eagles nd. 

There is an English Episcopal Church at Bonn. 

The Railway is open from Ostend to Bonn. 

For ferther particulars apply, by letter, to “ TH. L. S., care of 
the R W. B., Curate of Lower Hardres, AS 


DUCAT ION.—GERMAN Y.—The Principal 
of a respectable Establishment at BONN on the RHINE, | 
formed in 1888, on purely domestic principles, &r the limited 
number of Twenty Young Gentlemen, has VA CIES, and 
begs to recommend it to the attention of Ri a combining 
the advantages of English Superintendence on the Continent 
the comforts ofa Home, and where the Pupils are always oblige 
to speak German or French under constant superintendence, 
make rapid progress in those languages whilst being prepared, 
either for the Military Schools, the Universities, or Mercantile 
pursuits.—The Prospectus,with the best references, confirmatory 
of the above, may behad of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond- 
street. 
KING WILLIAM COLLEGE, CASTLETOWN, ISLE of 


e foundation of Bishop Barrow). 
HE on G G. CUM MING, M.A., Cantab. 

Vice-Principal, RECEIVES into the *Colleze. as BOARD- 
ERS, at hirty Guiness per annum, a limited number of 
STUDENTS. ege fees, (according to age, between 7 and 
18,) from 4/. to ai. — annum. These fees embrace Tuition in 
the Greek and Latin classics, Hebrew, the Mathematics, Men- 
suration, Fortification, Navigation, Arithmetic, and Merchants’ 
Accounts, with the usual complements of a liberal! education. 
The whole system of Instruction is devoted to the formation of 
the sound scholar and Christian gentleman. 

Stadents for the Army, Navy, and mercantile pursuits may, if 
desired, at and after the age of 13, relinquish Greek and Latin. 
—- in the Moderna Languages and Drawing, each 15s. per 
quarter 

The College is in a salubrious situation near the sea, and there 
is a regular steam communication with the surrounding countries. 
Any additional information may be obtained by application as 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY EDUCATION, 
‘ MESSRS. NESBIT’S ACADEMY, 
28, K&NNINGTON-LANE, LAMBETH, onan Loxpon. 


| nor neglected, and 


| physical health of his pupils, and 


| tirely to bis 
| long-felt and | 


| tended for insertion in No. 





“For my own part, I do not scruple to avow the conviction 
that, ere long, a knowledge of the principal | truths of Chemistry 
will "be expected in every educated man; and that it will be as ne- 
cessary to the statesman and political economist, and practical 
agriculturist, as it is already indispensable to the physician and 
the manufacturer.”— Liebig, 

i this School, in addition to the general routine 

studies. which include the Classics. Mathematics. and 
French and German languages, every facility is afforded for the 
acquisition of a sound knowledge of Chemistry. T ne peels are | 
pose ally taught in the laboratories, which are fitted up with 
‘orges, furnaces, sand baths, and everything essential for the 
most extensive chemical investigations. 

Astronomy, Geology, Botany, Physio'ogy, Anatomy, Electri- 
city, Optics, and the other departments of Nataral Philosophy, 
are also sedulously cultivated. and their principles clearly eluci- 
dated and explained. Eminent Professors of the Metropolis 
lecture regularly to the pupils on subjects of literary and scien- | 
tific interest. | 

The students have likewise access to a large and well-assorted | 
Library, comprising g the most recent works on science and lite- 
rature; to a val luable collection of Minerals, and Geological 
specimens from various parts of the globe, and to an extensive | 
suite of Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments. 

The Terms of the School, with further particulars, may be had 
on application, either personally or by letter. 

Mr. Nesbit's works on Land-Surveying, Mensuration, Gauging, 
Arithmetic, English Parsing, Education, &c. &c. may ‘be had of | 
a!] Booksellers 

References. ie D. B. Reid, F.R.S.F., &c., Author of ‘ Ele- 

nis — bi tica il ¢ chemistry. ‘te Theory and Practice of Venti- | 
ation, > Houses rliament, Westminster; G. F. Richard- 
son, _o "P GS, Gath t of * Geoloz y for Beginners.’ &e, 
British Muse eum, London; Major-General Sir Howard F iphin- | 
, Bart., Ore-place, near Hastings; W. and J. Gi bbs, Esqrs., 
aoe ors, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, London ; 3 J. |} 
ESQ M. D., Auther of * The Great Physician,’ &ce., 
nditer oe Lie! ig’s Letters,” &e., Secretary to the College of 
Chemi stry, 7, St. Martin "splace, Trafalzer-square; and Dr, 
Ryan and Dr, Bache fner, Polytec nic Institution, Loudon, , 
2 





| of fossil 


“Views 


a, vender the School pesuterty | suitable for Chess 
Segue. lec teclosing A expense, et to Eight Guineas 


per 
A cine may be obtained at M J "s. 
Sidthertlt an by pb de to SP. a the Estalliobment, wtf 


+ 

DUCATION. — Dr. GEORGE J. BOMPAS 

wishes to make it known that he has opened a School for 

Boys, in a bealthy situation at Fishponds, near Bristol 
course of instruction—being designed to prepare the 
a successful entrance either on professional or commere; 
suits—comprehends careful attention to the modern langu 
especially our own, and to various other branches of knowl 
necessary or important to a liberal and useful education, as well 
as to the ancient classics, while these lest are not overloo 
is made subservient (from the modes of 
teaching adopted) to the developement of the enonesl faculties 
as much as to the communication of knowledge. large share 
of his attention end solicitude - constanuy ee oted to the 
more, to what he con- 
siders by far the most important part of education—their moral 
cere and improvement. 
_ Dr. George Bompas may perhaps be allowed to state, that he 
is a regularly educated member of the medical profession. 
having studied at Cambridge and Edinburgh, where is 
degree of M.D, in 1636, and having more lately given up his pone 


who are i 








| nexion with his father, Dr. Bompas, in the management of the 


sunatic Asylum at Fishponds, in order to devote himself en- 
and occupation, mainly in consequence of his 
increasing interest in the subject of education. 

viewed both as a science and as a matter of the greatest prac: 


tical importance to wank’. 
Reference may oN. Smith, Esq., M-R.C,S., Ches- 
T. Sanders, Esa. 49, Park-stree'! at, 
—W Rev. Ch 
Dr. Ransford. ie ee 
Redlame, Romsey, Hants; Rev. J. noids. oe Dr. 
Tomkins, Abingdon, Berks ; and in 5, to Pro og 
U viversity College; Dr. . Tweedie, = Montagu- 
square ; and rt Winter, Fsq. 16, Bedford-row 
Prospectuses, with Terms. &c. may be obtained on ee 


ade 
terfield- place, ¢ “iifton, Bristol ¢ 
ristopher Anderson, N. poy > ans 


to Dr. ( George | J. j. Bompas, Fishponds, near Bristol. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW.— 
0 ADVERTISERS. — Apyentisements and Britis in- 
Y. must be sent to the Publishers by 
the 15th inst. ; 3,000 Bills = uired. 
Edinburch : W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Royal Exchange. 


Dublin: W. Curry & Co. 

) Spt tary WILSON, Bookseller and Pu Pub- 
zs to inform his friends and the public that he has 

just OPENED his NEW PREMISES, at the South-east Corner of 

the new Edifice, where their future favours will be highly esteemed. 


OOKSELLING, STATIONERY, and 

PRINTING BUSINESS to be Sold. many yee established, 

in a flourishing Midland, Commercial, and Manufacturing Town, 

120 miles from London, returning about £3,000 per annum, at good 

profits, amongst a most i class of customers. Capital 

required, about £1,200, te Mr. Hullah, Valuer, 67, Berners- 
strect, Oxford-street, fenton” 


AST OF PLESIOSAURUS.— 
A figure of the original is given in Dr. Buckland’s ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise,’ vol. 2. 2, pla 17, accompanied with the followi: 
description, at page 2" A nearly entire and unique skeleton 
Plesiosaurus Dolichodcirus, 5 ft. 7 in. long, from the lias of Street, 
near Glastonbury. This skeleton forms part of the splendid series 
Saurians, purchased for the British Museum, from 
T. Hawkins, Esq., in 1834.” The mould taken from the above was 
parcheas ae Mr. Hawkins’s late sale, and is now in the o peceeaies 
of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, who will shortly 
have € ANTS in’ plaster of Paris, carefully coloured from the 
original, and surrounded with wood fra rane, from 4/. to 5/. each. 
He has Models of Bones of IGUANODON, and other Fossils, 
described by Dr. Mantell and Professor Owen. Also GEOLO- 
GICAL MODELS, in wood, by T. Sopwith, Esq. 

Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections of Minerals and 
Fossils, to facilitate the study of MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, 
from two to fifty guineas each, and gives Private Instruction in 
Geological Mincralozy, at 149, Strand. 














19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 

ULL’S NEW BOOK CLASS. 

—A new and important feature in Bull's New iibeury Sys- 

on a has s just been introduced at this Establishment—that ofa New 

for Subscribers, entitled BULL'S NEW BOOK CLASS. 

‘ his Class will accomplish what has so long been wanting, the de- 

livery of every New Work desired for perusal the moment it is 

applied for. ‘erms delivered or ewer led pee — on applica- 

tion to Mr. Bull, at the Library, l Cavendish- 

square; also the New Catalogue ur i: om coniolnian the 

surplus Coy ies of New and Popular W orks purchased for the Sub- 

rit nd which are at this Library offered for sale, as soon as 
the firs op mt snd has ubsided, at very reduced prices, 


SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 
PHANTASMAGORIA, 
IN 


THE HOLY LAND —SCRIP- 
TURAL ILLUSTRATIONS — ASTRONOMICAL —NA- 
TURAL HISTORY—BOTANICAL and DISSOLVING VIEWS 
for the IMPROVED PIHLANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, by 
Ganrane rr & W, . Opticians, 2), Regent-street. — hists an 
- The above Slider e now extensively 
of Sunday azd ot ~ Optica 
tou, 
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Sales by Auction. 


The LIBRARY of ~ _ ROBERT 
ON, Esq., of New 
-e are directed AY Me “Administratrix to 
54, Pall Mall, London, 
wary. rad following Day, s 
VALUA BLE RARY of BOOKS, 
rticularly rich in #.. illustrative of the History, 
Antiquities, Language, &c. of Scotland, and the nations of 
en, Denmark, Norway, and Finland, formed with much 
research and rseverance by the late Mr. Jamieson ; amongst 
many rare and curious Works will be found, In Fot10: Snorroi 
a ce Historia Regum Norvegicorum, a Schoning et Thorkelin, 
bd. ‘ols.—Schilteri Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teutonicarum, 3 vols. 
sye's Saxon s ecgg a N by apning,, 2 vols.—Wachteri Glos. 
sarium Germanicum, 2 vols.—Rudbeckii Atlantica, 2 vee —lIhre 
Dictionarium Sueo-Gothicum, 2 vols.—In Quarto: The En- 
eyclopadia Svienaiee, 20 vols., ont Supplement —Todd’ s John- 
son’ cottish Dictionary, 2 vols. 
hon Hollinshed, and Grafton’ 3 ‘Chronicles—Ras e’s Ice- 
landic Lexicon—Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland.—In 
TAvo: Anderson’s edition of the English Poets. 13 vols.— 
Scott's Novels, &c.—numerous early editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Icelandic, French, Lappish, Irish, Dutch, and other 
Tanguages, and a large selection of the Sagas and Eddas of Den- 


PALL MAL}. — 





muir 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Blackwood, Eabaseh, and 
of Messrs. Foster. 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


poe E ES, BRONZES, BOOKS, &c. 
removed from a Royal Residence, 

y ENS beg to announce, they are instructed 
by the Es ee ‘to SELL by "AUC TION, at their Great Room, 
38, King-street, Covent-garden, on THU RSDAY, 16th of January, 
at twelve o'clock, about Fifty PICTURES, some of which are of 
a speculative character, and deserve the attention of the Trade; 
Books, comprising a variety of Hebrew and other Bibles, &c. ; 
Books of Prints; two Glasses, in splendid carved and _ gilt frames ; 
fine Bronzes ; set of India carved ivory Chessmen ; Jewellery, in 

ings, Necklaces, and Pins; Gold W atch Clock, Silver Hunting 
Cup, a Tabbard, Coronet, Tiaras, Mosaics, Carvings, and other 
valuable items. 

K.. view Se the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues had 
a e 


| INTERESTING RIGA oo HISTORICAL _ 


Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Col- 
lectors and Public, that on FRIDAY, February 2!st, they will 
SELL by AUC TION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’s-square, 

HE very interesting and valuable Series of 
Miniature Copies of PORTRAITS of NOBLE and CELE- 
BRATED PERSONAGES from the most authentic Pictures, 








made by that celebrated Miniaturist, Harding, the property of a | 


wel: known Collector, and removed from the country 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


CABINET OF BEAU ZTE L is we TURES BY THE BEST 
ENGLISH MASTERS. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE i MANSON re cmaiatiatie inform the Public, 
that on SATURDAY, February 22nd, they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, 
at One precisely, 

HE select’ and beautiful Cabinet of choice Spe- 
cimens of the most admired ENGLISH PAINTERS, 
formed by a Gentleman who is retiring to the country. The Col- 
lection is rich in the works of the following great and esteemed 

Artists :— 


Chitd 





Sir J. Reynolds 
Gainsborough 
Loutherbourg 
Morland 
Pether 
Naysmith 
Towne 
Ibbetson 
Briggs Shayer 
Collins, R.A. J. Wilson 
Cooper, R.A. sristow Wright 
Tandseer, R.A. s Wyat 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


SMALL CABINET oF PICTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 
OING ABROAD. 
By, Messrs. CHRISTIE r MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY, March ist, at One 


Stanfield, R.A. 
Roberts, - A. 
Hart, RA. 
Fraser 
Stephanoff 
Bounington 
Edimoustone 
James Burnett 


©, Landseer 
O'Connor 
Pidding 
Rippingill 





recisely, ‘ P 
NHE entire Cabinet of PICTURES by ITA- 
LIAN, FRENCH, FLEMISH, and DUTCH MASTERS, 
the property of a Gentleman going abroad, and removed from the 

neighbourhood of Belgr: e 

urther particular _ 
GALLERY a CHIEFLY ITA! JAN PICTO RES, OF LORD 
VISCOUNT POWE RSCOU RT, DECEASED. 

Messrs. HRISTIE & M: ani respe ‘fully inform the Nobility 
ana Connoisseurs, that t! are directed by the E xeeutors to 
SELL by AUC TION, at their treat Room, King-street, St. 
peimaioemare, on SATURDAY, April loth, at One precisely, 

MPHE valuable Collection of Gallery and Cabinet 
CTURES, chiefly ITALIAN, of LORD VISCOUNT 

POWERSCOU RT. dece 1 

Further particulars will » 


THE VERY IMPORTANT COLLE 
PHILIP STANDLE 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MAN 
street, St. James’s-square, early in MARCH, 
(By order of the Executors.) 
HE very celebrated and choice Collection of 
PRINTS “ar DRAWINGS, sg L a any and BOOKS 
of PRINTS, and CABINET of COINS, of AN DLEY, Esq,, 
deceased, and r: moved from Paxton- i e, St. “Neots 
he very = nsive Collection of Prints comprises an unique 
series of the Engraved Works of Hogarth and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and various remarkable productions of the English Schools, 
all in the finest state; a very large Collection of Drawings being 
rticularly rich in the Works of Stothayd. Also the Library and 
ooks of Prints, and the choice Cabinet of Greek, Roman, and 
English Coins. 
__ Further notice w ill be given. 





TLON OF THE LATE 
Q 


SON, at the ireat Room, King- 


THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART AND VIRTU OF OF | 


KEW GEDDES, ESQ, A.R. DE¢ 
Messrs. € SHIISTIE & MANSON Scapectiully inform the Nobility, 
Connoisseurs, and Public, that on THURSDAY, April 1th, and 
two following days, they will SELL by AUCT 1ON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, precisely at One 
0 (By order of the Executors,) 
Collection of PICTURES, 
tS, BOOKS, and Articles of taste 
and virti formed by that gant and accomplished Artist, 
ANDER / GEDDES, Esq, A.R.A., decease 
Also his own Origins al We rks, consisting of finished woney. Sub- 
jects, Sketches, and capital Copies from celebrated Pictures by the 
Old Italian Masters. 
Further particulars will be given, 


valuable 


RAWING CLASSES DRAWING GAL- 
LERY, 183, Maddox-street, Hanover-square. This Galle: 
is now RE- OPENED for the ‘study ‘of Model Drawin: ~~ Practical 


A® T-UNION, Monthly Journal, No. 76, 


Second Edition, now rea 
Chapman & Hall, Publishers, 18 oe Strand. 





Perspective, the Human Figure, and +. L tomy. The E 

Classes are di by Mr. DEACON ; ™ for the study of 

the Human Figure and Anatomy by ¥ MOGFORD. Evenings 

from Six to half-past Seven, and from — to half- past Nine. 
Further information may be obtained at the Gallery, and at 

Dickinson’s Lithographic Establishment, 114, New Bond-street. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

Single Subscription, Seven iting per quarter, One Guinea 
perannum. Country Subscription, Two, Three, or Five Guineas 
per annum, according to the number of volumes requi 

Several sets of each of the following Works have been recently 
added :—Life of Dr. Arnold; Life of Lord Eldon ; ‘Southey s Life 
of Dr. Bell; Walpole’s Life of George IIL. ; the Nelson Despatches 
the Marlborough Papers; Ranke’s Reformation ; Eéthen ; the 
Cross and the Crescent ; Talfourd’ 8 Vacation Thoughts and Ram- 
bees 3 Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany ; A Winter in Italy, by 

fates ; Johnston’s Abyssinia ; Ethiopia, by Major Harris ; 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, by J. P. Richter ; Arnold’s 
Fragment on the eee a &e. ; 
New Reviews and Magazi 

Newspapers regularly supple’. Stationery of every descript description, 

XOVERNESSES and TEACHERS.— Mons. 

DE PORQUET respectfully informs the te aupply EN 
and Principals of Schools. that he as prepared t to sare, © 
LISH and FOREIGN GOVERN NESSES and T ERS, pa 
excellent references, and duly qualified for every branch | 
education. School property transferred.—Apply at No. 11, 
Tavistock - street, Covent-garden. Office hours Ten till Four. 


UX FRANCAISES.—Mons. F. pe Por@uEt 


a l"honneur de prévenir ses compatriotes qu'il a plusieurs 
places d’Institutrices et de Sous-Maitresses a leur offrir. llest de 
rigueur qu’elles puissent donner de bons ponengnomenie aes de leurs 
antécédents, et de capacité. S'adresser au Bureau de Mons. 
F. de P., No. 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. entre 11 et 
4.—N.B. On vient de mettre en Vente ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Anglais-Frangais‘avec la prononciation figurée des mots difliciles. 


HWE. LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
CoMMISSION MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 





and nearly 100 copies of the 











rials, Articles of Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, & 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Sooke “solicited. 
Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicited. 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applic a- 
4 Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
arden 


r ry + 
MPERIAL LIFE INSUR ANCE COMPANY. 
—NOTICE is hereby given that persons effecting Insurances 
with this Company before the 3ist of January next, will parti- 
cipate in the quinque nnial division of profits to be declared in 
the year 1846, and that to secure their completion in due time, 
Proposals should be submitted forthwith. 
Forms of Proposal, and_ Prospectuses, may Re a ag the 
Offices, Cornhill and Pall Mall,’ bondon s or of the 
AMUEL INGALL: oe. 


OTICE TO INVENTORS. 


OFFICE FOR Pa pene OF INVENT ONS AND REGIS- 
meee on — 


HE PRI} NITED. INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 








INVENT ~\— = by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, 
may be had lying personally (or by letter, prepaid), to 
Mr. AL EX ANDE Rt PRINCE, at the Office, 14, Lincoln's Inn- 


fields, London. Seta 
IS HEREBY GIVEN, 


OTICE 





tom, hears the sanction of the Kegistrar-General, and the 

rge Px with the sanction of the Clergy, have be " 
:nnouncements of Births, Deaths, and ™ 
rl TORICAL REGISTER, and will supply proper 
Forms on application. A copy of the * 
notice, is forwarded, free of charge, to the party sending it. The 
* Historical Register’ is published every Saturday mornimg, 6d. 
stamped, 

*.* Order of any Newsvender. 


TH NEW FAMILY NEWSPAPER — 
THE HISTORICAL REGISTER — containing all the 
Domestic and F gn News of the Week suitable for the perusal 
of Families, and, i idition, a Register of the Births, Marriages. 
and Deaths of the bility and Gentry, with ample Biograph 
and Autog aphs ‘ ll remarkable Persons on their décea 
Published every Saturday Morning. Office, 7, Catherine-s 
Strand. Sixpence: te Oed 
Order of any Newsvender. 
Published this day ‘(Saturday ), price 6d. “stamped, _ 
HE LIFE of Major-General Sir W. Norr, 
from exclusive information, with his ous of Mt Vi al 30, of 
A. BARTHOLOMEW, Architect, &c.; Memoirs of LLLE- 
MAIN, &e., in the HISTORICAL REUISTER, No. IL. 

No. L. contained Memoirs of the Princess Sophia Mtl la; Pro- 
fe. Vebster, with Autographs ; ito Henry Burgess, En- 
graver ; Morris Morris, the Astrologer, 

«* Order of any Recmveniler: 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW for J ANUARY, 
price 2s. 6¢., contains :— 

Aggressive Nonconformity involved in Preaching the Gospel, 
. Keble’s Privle etiones ~The Nature and Office of f Poetry. 
Songs for the y 
Naturalists and N 
Pascal Restored. 
Dickens's Chimes. 





‘atural History. 


prererted 





Dissenting Collegiate Institutions, 
The Anti-Corn- law League—County Constituencies, &e. 
& Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


( . EORGE CRUIKSHAN K’S TABLE-BOOK. 
— by Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett. 
Contents of No. L (January) :— 
The Triumph of Cupid. 
Guy Greenhorn’s Wanderings In and Out of London, 
Something about Almanacks, 


2Ms 





asnhir § 
The Philosophy of Cattle Shows. 
ane Bubble of Life. 
Cutting Down an Article. 
Christmas Waits. 
Fashions for Janu 
| Jlustrated with a 8: ile ndid Etching on Steel—the Triumph of 
Cupid—and numerous Wood Engravings by G. Cruikshank. 
pe Published at the Office of the Table-Book, 92, Fleet- 
stree! 





at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Faintiogs, ae Mate- | 


every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for | 


That the | 


Registrars of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ee gzhout the | 


Register,’ containing the | Middle, and Modern History, and again subs 





Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. the . 2. 
HE ENGLI REVIEyW. 


UARTERLY JOURNAL ¢ ECCLESIAS ; 
GENERAL LITERAT UR of ECCLESIASTICAL anf 


NTS: 
1, Condition and Claims ‘of t the Labouring Poor —2 Chure! 

State in France—3. The Parochial System—4, Miss Strickianat 

e. of Queen Elizabeth —5. Manning's University Sermans— 

6, Churchyards and Public Cemeteries—7. Gothic Architecture— 

8 Revival of Monasticism—9. Engiish Church on the Continent— 

10, Jelf's Bampton Lectures—Recent Publications—Foreign and 

Colonies Intelligence, &c. ; and Correspo’ 

Rivingtons, St.’ Paul's Thercnek 4 ona ‘Waterloo-plece. 

$$. 


Just published, price 1 
HE ECCLESIOLOGIST. No. I. New 
Series, January. 
Preface—Organs and Church Music—Cemet d Cemetery 
eries a 
Chapels— On Monuments— Meetings of the Cambridge Camden 
Society—Bristol Architectural Society—Exeter Architectural So- 
ciety—On ay ta of the ~ ad Berea ebigram— Reviews—New 
ure urch Restoration— Notices and Answi 
poudents— Advertisements — 
London: F. & J. Kivington. Rugeley: J. T. Walters, 


OUGLAS JERROLD’S SH ILLING 
MAGAZIN E.—Contents of No. I. (January 
The History of St. Giles and St. James, By the "Editor. 
“ Shadows” of “ C caning Events.” 
The Finery of Wa 
Personal Recollections of the late William Hazlitt. 
The Black Bank Notes. 
A few Words on Early Shop-Shutting. 
Address to the Fountains in Trafalgar-square. 
The Hedgehog Letters. 
January. 
A History for Young England. 
Reviews of New Books. 
Illustrated by an Etching on Steel by Leech, 
London: Published for the Proprietors of Punch, at the Punch 
Office, 92, Fleet-street. 











ALGEBRA BY INGRAM AND TROTTER. 
Published this day, 12mo., “er 4s., handsomely and strongly 


LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 
Theoretical and Practical, for the use of Schools and Private 
Students. Containing the Fundamental Rules, Fractions, Inyo 
lution and Evolution, Surds, Equations of all Degrees, Progres- 
sions, Series, Logarithms and their Applications, Properties of 
Numbers, Continued Fractions and their Uses, the Indeterminate 
or Diophantine 4 me pena py Life Annuities, &. With 
numerous Exe each Head, and a large gee of 
pacar wyrimaee 8 stions. ‘By ALEX AN DER INGRAM, Author 
‘A Concise System of Mathematics,’ ‘Elements of Arithmetic? 
o. and JAMES TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval and Mili 


| Academy, Author of ‘A Manual of Logarithms,’ * Key to Ingram’s 


Mathematics,’ &e. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
This day, 12mo. peice ls. 6d. cloth extra, with 105 Engravings 
on Wood, the Second Edition of 
ICOL’S INTRODUCTORY BOOK 
of the SCIENCES ; adapted for the use of Schools and Pri- 





} vate Students. In 


wo Parts. 
Part L—PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Part II—NATURAL SCIENCES. 
- Jt hs the best sania of the sciences we have yet met 
with.”"— 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh.” Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


in one thick volume 12mo. price 8s. 6d. handsomely and 


N strongly bound, 

LEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
on a New and Systematic Plan ; from the Earliest Times to 
the Treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary of the 
Leading Events since that Period. For the use of Schools and of 
—— Students. By H. WHITE, B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 

ridge. 
This work is divided into three parts, corres 





onding with Ancient, 

Ohivided into centuries, 
so that the various events are presented in the order of time; 

while it is so arranged that the annals of each country may be read 

consecutively. To guide the researches of the student, the work 

contains numerous Synoptical ce with Sketches of Literature, 

Ant tiquities. and Manners of the t Chronologic: al Epochs. 

* The * Elements of % mc History’ is entitled to 

aise: the writer has taken a firm grasp of his subject; he 

ibits a just estimate of things, and separates, by typoer: aphical 


| divisions, the narrative of events from the commentary upon them, 


Atheneum.—* This work has been compiled with care and skill” 

Scotsman,— ‘This is an able treatise, at once clear, correct, and 
comprehensive.” 

Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


OOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


with Engravings, neatly bound in cloth. 


1, Emily’s Reward. By Mrs. Hofland. 
ce 2s, 6d, 

2 The Rival Crusoes. 6th edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
3. Always Happy. 13th edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
4, Mrs, Loudon’s Glimpses of Nature. 16mo, 


3s, 6d, 
5. Anecdotes of Peter the Great. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Plates by T. 


Natural History of Quadrupeds. 
Plates by T. 


Landseer. 4s. 6d, 
7. Natural History of Birds. 
18mo, 3s. 
16mo. 





18mo. 


Landseer. 4s. | 

8. The Twin Sisters, 21st edition. 

9. Nursery Fables, Original and Select. 
2s, 6d. ° 
R 10. Anecdotes of Kings, selected from History. 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 

7 1. Paul Preston’s Travels and Adventures. 16mo- 


Claudine; a Swiss Tale. 18mo. 3s. 
. William Tell and Hofer. 18mo. 3s. 
. Chit-Chat; or, Short Tales in Short Words. 
16mo. 3s. 6d. 
15. Stories from the History of France. 16mo. 4. 
16. Points and Pickings of Information about 
China and the Chinese. Feap. 8vo. 20 beautiful epgravings. 7. 


London: Grant & Griffith, Successors to J, Harris, corner of 5 
Paul's Churchyard, 
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TO 


MR. FREDERICK SALMON, 


AND HONORARY SURGEON TO THE INFIRMARY FOR FISTULA 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR axnn WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREBT. 
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FOUNDER 
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AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 





Ara very numerous and influential Meeting of the Governors of this Charity, held on the 8th of July last, 


Parry, R.N., 


Paroq 


Major-General Sir JAMEs Law Lusurineron, G.C.B, V.P., in the Chair, it was ‘moved by Captain Sir Epwarp 
seconded by the Rey. Dr. Viviay,— 


“That with a view of recording the opinion entertained by the Governors and Subscribers of the Insti- 


tution of the profession: al talents and private worth of Mr. FREDERICK SALMON, and more particularly to 


St 


Testimonial as a lasting token of their regard, confidence, and esteem.” 


mark their estimation of the services he has rendered to the suffering poor through the medium of this 
charity, it is proposed a subscription be entered into for the purpose of presenting ea Mr. SALMON with some 


The Committee appointed to carry into effect the above resolution, in announcing the following Subscrip- 
tions, have the pleasure to add, th: ut it has been resolved to present the Memorial to their respected friend 
at the y ae dh Festival of the Charity in the ensuing spring :— 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
> ‘ Ye: nT 2 " 
AL Beare Meme oc a Furr Kors, 
Nickinson, J. D. oo 3 er -3 0 
Digby, Rt. Ion. Sal ¥ VPS 5 awtord, iE dward,” een... —s 9 A y S T E M 
Ales Drinkald, S.008, <i oo 3 Lawford, B. esq... .. 3% 
ich ‘Anderson, R. 2 Lawson, Mr. Wm. -11 + 
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—_ ‘Aston, W. | D son, Edw. E. esq. 2 vayton, James, esi. ype er 6 y 
Atkinson, Thos. le, Wm. esq. oe Le Cointe, F. Tes " pet he David, m. "M.D. POPU LAR GEON METRY; e 
j ‘Atkinson, W. esq. le, Mrs. W. -1 Russell, Rev. Dr. . 


Allen, Mr. 
Baker. Mr James . 
Banister, J. ¢34.. 
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Hoare, i. > esq. 
oare, H. M. esq. ... 
odgson, R. esq. ... 
oggart rt, C. L. esq. ... 
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olding, Miss. 
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T ylor, Samuel,'esq. 
Taylor, Charles, esq. . 
Taylor, Rev. Geo., AME 
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Thorn, T. esq... 
Timbs, a - 
Timins, W. 
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Containing in a few Lessons so much of the woth of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 


By Grorce Dartey, A,B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
IV. 
Seconp Epitioy, 
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~ 
1 5 g of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
a Barlow, (i. FP. esq. 5 | Evans, W. C. esq. wie j Saunde rs, T hos. esd. .22 _ — _— 4 : 7’ 
of Barnes, W. esq. 5 | Farrance ws ue Lewis, Wm. esq. Sayer, © harle 3, . 2 0 | Principles. ‘ i 
ate Bathe & Breach, 2 weett, W. F. ese — Lewis, James, esq.. Scott, Mr. P. wa 3 By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B, 
ith Batt, John, esa. -2 her, John, esq... .3 Lockner, W. C. esq. Scott, B. esq. sas Price 4s. 6d. cloth 
of Baxter, Nadir, esq oo B 1k ner, Jame, esq. 3 Longden, Mrs. Seddon, Thomas, € of 3 rice 4s. 6d. cloth. 
hor as. 5 ° 1 ¢ | Portivaan . eS. mn ouch, J ohn, esq. Sedgwick, W m. esq. . 02 2 
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Bell, Thos. a . RK + & .2 mM ( Reem, Gen. Sir Hector, Shaw, vhemee © Mark, esq... 1 1 y T 
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Dri Blackley, Mr. James satan 4 3 0 ar 3 3/8 .-5 0 POPULAR GEOMETRY ° 
logz, George, CSq.....+6006. 2 3 Puth gs G. €3q.. 5 0 Marke eal, w. “R. est. - 1 1) Smith, George, c24. 22 iat > 
lundell, Miss .. .. 2 0! Gadesden, J. esd. ee -» 1 1) Marrable, Sir Thomas . 5 0| Smith, George, esq. 11 r Sot 
<= W. G. esq. ae Gadsden, H. F. esq. .........1 1 : 7 a} Sages] B. W. esq. 11 In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
‘ad . ‘ 11 \a arratt, Jobe. Shang esa. “a 1 1 ‘ Fe 1 0 | liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
sor, Se rilbe: esq, ° 5 ‘ 1 ’ 11 vari 7 ife, wi 3C 
: — imine oa. oo : Heed. a ant eau. -- 3 31 Shoal. i o | Various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 
-_ josanquet, Henry, e: . 5 5)| Gray, Mr. T omas Fe - 2 2] Ste 10 -G 4 ‘4 
Bourdillion, Jame: eat | Gray, — Alex. 3 3 r Stai l 1 By GEORGE Dartey, A.B. 
as. _ esi... 2 0 | Gree on, Robert, esq 22 -2 3/8 5 5 i :. 6 
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trimsde’ e . 0 | Merriman, 8. B. esq af 3 ree ~~ t 
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With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 


5 OlW oe ae Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
T. Cook, James, e: ‘ 0 Wallen, Mrs. .. .G y 
ny SE ee a Sir Bart. Ald. , | Ward. Rarnuch 34. By GroncE yp A.B 
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Withem, John, esq. 
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Subscriptions will continue to be received, until the Ist of March, at the Banking-house of Messrs. 
Maste Co., 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-strect ; and Messrs. Hopkinson & Co., 3, Regent-street, 





‘For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”"—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Greorce Dartey, A.B. 
- cloth lettered. 


‘There is a vast deal of astronomical information cone 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editer, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 


In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. 
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MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF 
CHEAP BOOKS, 


For January, 1845, published this day, 
COMPRISING 


In PAINTING, ENGRAVING, and SCULPTURE, 


A choice and interesting collection ; 


In BOTANY and NATURAL HISTORY, 


Many valuable and useful Works ; 


In BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and POETRY, 


The usual careful selections. 


The following Sets are also on Sate as described .— 


British (The) and Foreign Review, or European 
Quarterly Journal, from the commencement in 1835 to 1s44, 17 vols, 
byvo. neatly half-bound calf extra 3/. 13s, 6d, 1835—44 

British Magazine and Monthly Register of Reli- 
gious and Ecclesiastical Information, Parochial History, and Facts 
and Documents relating to the Church and Poor, Progress of E 
cation, &c., complete in 26 vols. svo. half calf neat, edges uncut, 
41, 10s, 4 

Christian Remembrancer, or the Churchman’s 
Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary Miscellany, from the com- 
mencement in 1819 to 1540, 22 vols, Syo, half calf neat, 3/, vs, 1s19—iv 

Congregational Magazine (The), from its com- 
mencement in 1818 to the end of 1843, in 26 vols. Svo. half calf. very 
neat, 4/, l0s, ISIs—43 

Eclectic (The) Review, from its commencement 
in 1805 to the year 1815, 20 vola. Svo. half calf neat, 14 5s, 1805—15 

very valuable portion of this Review, consisting of papers by 
the Rey. R. Hall, Foster, and others. 


Edinburgh (The) Review, from the commence- 








ment to the end of the last year, Is44, 80 vols. Svo,. half calf, very 
neat, 13/, 13s., cy complete tu 1542, only 11/. Lis, len—H 


Foreign Quarterly Review (The), from its com- | 
mencement in 1827 to 1843 inclusive, 30 vols. Syo. half calf, new and 
neat, 5/. 10s., or to 1844, 32 vols. 61. 8, 

This Journal embraces full and comprehensive views of the state 
of Continental Literature for the last sixteen years, 


Fraser's Magazine, for Town and Country, from 
its commencement to the end of l¢44, elegantly half-bound calf, 
neat, 30 vols, 8vo. only 4 lus, ISSI—1S44 

Contains all the portraits, many of which are the only known 
likenesses taken of certain celebrated characters of the present day. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, the New Series, complete, 


from its commencement in 1834 to the end of 1544. 22 vols. Svo. half 
calf, very neat, 64. 10s, ISs—1lSH 


Law (The) Magazine, or Quarterly Review of 
Jurisprudence, from its commencement in 1828 to May, ISd, 31 
vols, the first 21 vols. half-bound law calf, the rest in numbers, 
71 78. Iszl—44 

Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine and Register of 
Rural and Domestic Improvement, Gardening and Agriculture, 
10 vols. Sve. many hundred plates, 1/. 15s, ws— 34 


Loudon’s (J. C.) Magazine of Natural History, 
with the continuation te its completion by Charlesworth, 13 vols. 
evo. clean, in boards and parts, waly 31, 138, 6d., or neatly half-bound 
calf, gilt, 44 10s, 1837—1840 


Mirror (The) of Literature, Amusement, and In- 
struction, with upwards of 40 portraits, and about 2500 wood en- 
rravings, from the commencement in 1822 to the year 1844, 43 vols. 
dvo. clean in boards, 4/. 4s, , aa 

An excellent work for a Village Library or Mechanics’ Institute, 
full of interest, and quite free from exceptionable matter. 

Monthly Magazine and British Register, from its 
commencement in 1796 to 1825, edited by Sir Richard Philips, as- 
sisted by some of the most celebrated Political and Litera “ha- 
racters of the day, 60 vols. Syo. half calf neat, 3/. 3s, 1796—1825 

New Monthly Magazine, from its commencement 
in 1821 to the end of 1840, 60 vols. 8vo, very neatly bound in half 
calf, perfectly clean and in good condition, 67. 6s, 1yz1—40 

Quarterly Review, from the commencement in 
1869 to the end of 1843, coniplete in 70 vols. with the three indexes 
inclusive, a well bound set in half calf, new and neat, 12/. 12s., or 
without the indexes, 10/, 10s, 1809—1843 

Sporting (The) Review ; a Monthly Chronicle of 
the Turf, the Chase, and Rural Sports, in all their varieties, illus- 
trated with numerous portraits and plates, 8 vols. tve. half calf 
neat, 21. Ge, 1ss9—42 








United Service Journal and Naval and Military 
Magazine, from its commencement in 1829 to the end of the last 
year, 1844, 44 vols, Svo, neatly bound in half calf, gilt,a very elegant 
copy, only 10d. lus, ls2v—44 

Westminster Review, from its commencement in 
1824, together with the London Review, and London and Westmin- 
ster, to the end of 1843, forming altogether 42 vols. in Svo, in new, 
neat, and uniform half calf binding, U4. 6s, 182—43 

Ancient and Modern Universal History, from the 
earliest account of time, 65 vols. 8yo. half calf, very neat, maps and 
plates, 7/. 10s, 1747—66 

Bacon’s (Lord) Works, complete, 10 vols. Svo. 
large and thick paper, fine copy, calf gilt, 3/. 10s, 18¢% 

British Essayists, a complete Collection of, with 
Prefaces and Lives by Ferguson, 40 vols, small 8yo. very neatly 
bound in blue calf gilt, 4/, 1s, 1s23 

British Poets—The Works of the English Poets 
from Chaucer to Cowper, including the Series edited, with Prefaces, 
«ec. by Dr, Johnson, and the most approved Translations, with ad- 
ditional Lives by A. Chalmers, 21 vols. royal 8yo. clean, uncut in 
boards, only 7/4, 15s, 1810 

British Poets, from Chaucer to Blackman, with 
the Translations from Classic Authors, Anderson's edition, 13 vols. 
royal yo. half russia neat, edges uncut, 44 15s, din. 1793 

very cheap and useful series of the Poets. 


Joun MILLER, 404, Oxford-street, 





Just ready, with 17 Plates and 72 Woodcuts, royal 8vo. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE 
OF IRELAND. 


By GEORGE WILKINSON, Arcuirect. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, 8vo. 12s. 


THE BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. 


Corrected, and Improved by the insertion of all the Authorities, and an Index. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NOW READY, 
Second Edition, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 


From MATERIALS FURNISHED by LORD ELDON’S FAMILY; 
Witn urs CORRESPONDENCE, anp ANECDOTE BOOK. 


By HORACE TWISS, Esq. QC. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In a few days, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


HAWKSTONE, 
A TALE of and for ENGLAND in the Year 184—. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s. 


THE STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FRANCES BROWN. 
Epwanv Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


THE MOST SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR, 
AND TOME DIARY, for 1845. 


In Imperial Octavo, price 2/7. 2s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“* We are not aware to whom we are indebted for this beautiful volume, but as an illustrious Englishman said, wher 
astonished by the wit and erudition of an unknown visitor— Aut Erasmus, aut Diabolus.’ "—Times. 

** This volume has certainly carried the art of illuminated embellis! t far beyond anything that has been seen in 
modern times.”—Literary Gazette. 

* This splendid book !"—Athenewn. 

‘*This is the most richly-embellished of the annual gift-books. In the production of this splendid volume, Messrs 
Longman have distanced all competitors in rivalling the gorgeousness of illuminated missals.”—Spectator. R 

“A very delicate, beautiful, and richly-executed fac-simile of a very famous MS. of the close of the 15th —— 

reaminer. 

“In the superb book just issued by Messrs. Longman, we have what may be considered a fac-simile of Aune of Brit- 
tany’s unrivalled volume.”— Britannia. me 

*«It is truly a prodigy of book craft—the ultima Thule of typographical art. The album Louis Philippe presented to 
our gracious Queen is a collection of admirable designs; but there is a sentiment of revered antiquity about this volume 
which awakens a far more pleasurable feeling of gratitied curiosity."—Morning Post. 





London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ. 


THE PEOPLE'S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, Part 25 (1st February), price One Shilling, will, in addition to Three 
other Splendid Engravings, contain Carrick’s celebrated PORTRAIT of Mr. O'CONNELL, painted in April last. The 
Liberal Mayors throughout Ireland have been each presented with a copy of this valuable Picture by the learned gentle- 
man, who deems it the most faithful Likeness extant. 


PRINCE OF WALES and PRINCESS ROYAL.— Portraits of their Royal 


Ilighnesses, painted by Sir W. C. Ross, at the express command of Her Majesty, will appear in an early subsequent 
Number of the same Work. 








MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND MOST SPLENDID WORK. 


FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, [llus- 


trated from Drawings on the Spot, by THomas ALLoM, Esq., exhibiting the Landscape Scenery, Antiquities, Military ont 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, &c., that characterize this ancient and polished nation. With a Résumé of the i 
France, and Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A., Author of ‘ The Life and Times of Louis Phi 
lippe.'—Part L, containing Four Quarto Plates, price 2s., February st. 


THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE: Splendid Typ 


Splendid Engravings—Forming the handsomest, most richly-embellished, and cheapest Family Bible ever issued. 
Plates and Two Sheets of Letter-press, super-royal quarto size, for One Shilling. 


FisHer, Son & Co., the Caxton Press, Ange!-street, Newgate-street, London, 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT. 


By HENRY MILTON, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Rivalry.’ 























Also, now ready, 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘STRATHERN; OR, LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAL 
S i, Ady 9 4 ahi 4 ), 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY.’ 

“This novel presents a series of exciting tel/cavx vivans of Italian, French, and English society, such as no writer of 
the day, except Lady Blessington, has the courage to paint, and at the same time, has the ability to execute. In ‘Stra- 
-- n’ Lady Blessington has given her genius unbridled sway, and here we have exhibited, in one work, all those essential 
' ites that peculiarly belong to the mind, and all the attractive graces that distinguish the pen, of this accomplished 


vovelist. Pathos, sentiment, romance, wit, humour, satire, ridicule, by turns rule the hour."— Morning Pest. 


Henry Corsury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE LANCET. 
The FIRST NUMBER of a NEW VOLUME was published 
On Saturday last, January the 4th, 1845. 











































































Tue Lancer for 1845 will contain— 
1—LECTURES ON ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, By Professor Liebig, or GIESSEN. 

These Lectures will include the subjects of—the principles which regulate Nutxition, both in Animals and 
Plants; the Support of ANIMAL Lire; the Chemical Changes which occur in OxGANs during the exercise of their 
Fenctions; the subsequent Transformation of Living into Deap Matter, and the Regeneration of Inorganic 
Substances into Living MATERIALS; and the Application of Chemistry to Processes of Ant, MANUFACTURES, and 
AcricuttcureE. The Lectures thus embrace the CHEMISTRY of the leading doctrines and facts in PuysioLosy, 
PATHOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, DIETETICS, AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTUKLs, and the Ar?s; each subject being rendered 
conmiplete by references to every new demonstration in Science, mace up to the latest moment by Professor LigsiaG, 
iu the most remarkable School of Chemical Discovery in the world,—namely, tuk LABORATORY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF GIESSEN, 


IL—LECTURES ON THE OPERATIONS OF SURGERY, AND THE DISEASES AND 
ACCIDENTS REQUIRING OPERATIONS, (with numerous Inuustrative Exaray- 
ixcs,) By Professor Liston, of University College Hospital, London. 

These Lectures will be immediately succeeded by others, FhOM TEE SAME CELEBRATED SURGEON, on 

IL—INJURIES AND DISEASES OF THE MUCOUS CANALS, including Affections of 


the Windpipe, the Gullet, the Urinary and Genital Organs, and the Lower Bowel, with a 
full Description of the Treatment of those Diseases, 




































IV.—COURSES OF LECTURES on those DISEASES OF THE BRAIN WHICH PRODUCE 
INSANITY, 
By M. Baillarger, Physician to the Hosprran Dz 1a SaLpérnibre, Parts; and 
Dr. Conolly, Physician to the County Lunatic Asyium, at Hanweii, MIppLEsex. 






The opportunities for observation which these distinguished Physicians have long enjoyed, and the reputation they 
have acquired in this important and highly-cultivated department of Mecicine, furnish a certain guarantee that the 
subject of Insanity will be considered by them in a manner which will be especially calculated to create a strong interest 
in the minds of the great body of the Medical Profession, Senators, Statesmen, and the enlightened portion of the public, 
and thus confer a yast benefit on mankind. 









Tilons, expressly for publication in Tur Laxcet 








In Addition to the usual REPORTS FROM TILE MEDICAL AND OTHER LEARNED SOCIE- 
TIES, Tne Lancer will contain the earliest authentic Intelligence of 


_All Proceedings connected with the Organization, now actively in progress, of the General Prac- 
titioners in Medicine and Sursery into a distinct Corporation, for the purpose of offering the most 
erectual opposition to the Spoliating Medical Bill, propounded by Her Majesty’s Government, and of all the 
Measures that may be adopted in Parliament relatiny to Ti. PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF TILE 
LAWS WHICH REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE IN THIS COUNTRY. 

_ These Volumes will also contain Reviews cf New Works, Reports of Cases from all the great Tlospitals, Army and 
Navy Medical Intelligence, and a profusion of ORIGINAL SCIEN LIFIC COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE MOST CELE- 
RATED DISCOVERERS AND MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS of our tin.cs on subjects that are immediately connected 
with Medicine and the Accessory Sciences, . 


















In consequence of some necext Prsiicavioxs, THE LANCET will contain a Compiete Crirican IlisTory, 
commencing on Satureay, January luth, of 






THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND MOCK MARVELS OF THAT HALLUCINATING FRAUD, 
KNOWN BY TUE TERM 
“MESMERISM™.” 


& THE LANCET, in its ExtARGED FoRM, is now of sufficient magnitude to be rendered A MIRROR OF THE MEDI- 
CAL NEWS or THe Crvitizep Wortp, and commands a Sale which more than doubles that of 
any similar work now published in Europe. 

Cerms of Subscription: 

Tug LaxceT—stamped, for free postage. 

ubseription, Twelve Months £1 10 

Six Months 015 


NUMBER ONE of the New Volume was published on Savvrpay, Jaxvany the Fourtn, 1845. 











Tue Lancet—unstampet. 
Subscription, Twelve Months ........ £1 6 0 £ 
Ditto Six Months ... 013 0 
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b66 base os Ditto 











London: Published by Jonny Cuurcnitt, 44, Princes-street, Soho, 





COMPLETE COURSE of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 
By P. F. MERLET, Professor of French in University College, 
London, 


I. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into three 


Parts ; the Pronunciation, the Accidence, and the Syntax. 
edition, 12me, bound, S« td, 


Il. 

LE TRADUCTEUR; or, Historical, Dra- 
matic, and Miscellaneous Selections, from the best F h Writers; 
explanatory Notes ; a Selection of Idioms, and conci ubles of the 
Parts of Speech and of Verbs. New edition, 12mo, bound, 5s, 6d, 


New 








mt. 

PETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 
FRANCE ; Specimens of the best Authors, from tl arliest period 
to the present time ; with an Evsay on French Literature ; forming 
a Sequel to‘ Le Traducteur.” 12mo. bound, és, 






Iv. 
DICTIONARY of DIFFICULTIES; or 


Appendix to the Freuch Grammar. 2nd edition, 12mo. bound, +s, 





WORKS by A. DE_MORGAN, Esq., Professor of Mathematics 
in University College, London, 


1. 
ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC, 4th edit. 


royal 12mo, is, 


Il. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, preliminary to 


the Differential Calculus, Royal 12mo, 9s. 


Ill. 
ELEMENTS of TRIGONOMETRY and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL ANALYSIS, preliminary to the Differen- 
tial Calculus, Royal l2mo, ts, 


Iv. 
FIRST NOTIONS of LOGIC, preparatory 


to the Study of Geometry. Royal 12mo, 1s, éd, 





MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 


I. 
TABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON 
and TRIGONOMETRICAL, to FIVE PLACES. Under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Uscful Know- 
ms Feap. 8vo. 3s, sewed. 


if. 
BARLOW’S TABLES 


CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, CUBE 


of SQUARES, 
ROOTS, and RECIPRO- 
c ip to low, Stereotype edition, examined and corrected 
Under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, Royal 12mo. price &s, 





- 








GEOMETRY and ARITHMETIC. 


I. 

LARDNER’S (Dr.) ELEMENTS of 
EUCLID, with a Commentary and Geometrical Exercises; to 
which are ennexed a Treatise on Solid Geometry, and Short Essays 
on the Ancient Geometrical Analysis and the Theory of Traus- 
versals, sth edition, Svo. 7s, boards. 












Il. 
RITCHIE’S (Dr.) PRINCIPLES of GEO- 
METRY, familiarly illustrated, and spplied to a variety of useful 
purposes. Designed for the Instruction of Young Persons. 2nd 
edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. with 150 W vodcuts, 4s. 6d, cloth, 


Ill. 
REINER’S LESSONS on FORM; or an 


Introduction to Geometry,as given in a Pestalozzian Schvol, Cheam, 
Surrey, 12mo. with numerous Diagrams, 6s, cloth. 


Iv. 
REINER’S LESSONS on NUMBER, as 
given at a Pestalozzian, School, at Cheam, Surrey. 2nd edition, 
consisting of the Master’s Manual, 12mo, ds. 6d, clutii; the Scholar's 
Praxis, l2mo, 2s. bound, Seld separately, 









INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
LOCKE’S SYSTEM of CLASSICAL 
STRUCTION, restorin, 
tised in all public sche 
terlinear Translat 


IN- 
g the method of Teaching formerly prac 
s. The series consists of the following In- 
; with the Original Text, in which the Quan- 

i ixplanat oy 





tity of the Doubtful Vowels is denoted ; Critical and 1 
Each volume, «s. 6¢. 


Notes, &c. 






| GREFR, 
1. Lucian’s Dialogues. Selections 
, 2. The Odes of Anacreon. 
neid. Be 1. 3. Homer's Iliad. Book L. 
Lessons to Virgil. 4. Parsing Lessons to Homer, 
s Invesion of Britain. | 5. Xenephon’s Memorabilia. 


5. €. 
6. Tacitus’s Life of Agricola. | 


Part L 6. 


Herodotus’s Histories. Soe 
ITALIAN. | tions, 

Stories from_ Italian Writers :— 
Alfieri, Baretti, Castiglione, | Sismondi ; 


FRENCH, 
the Battles of Cressy 
&e. 


and Poictiers. 
GERMAN, 

Stories from German Writers. 
The connexion of the severe] parts, as well as the general pr’n- 
ciple and authority of the whole series, is exhibited at large in 
AN ESSAY, explanatory of the system. 12mo, 2s, €¢. 

Also, to accompany the Latin and Greek Series, 
THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR. 
THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 


12mo. fs, €¢. 
izmo, os, Cd, 
*.* A CATALOGUE of WORKS of EDUCATION and ot 
EDUCATIONAL MODELS, published by Taylor & Walton, will 
be sent by post, free of expense, to any gentleman writing for it, 





Order Tuz Laycut of any Bookseller or Newsvender in Town or Country. 


Taytorn & Watton, Upper Gower-strect. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS, 


DANIELL’S 
BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL 
FOR 1845 


Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Cheap Books, 
ON SALE BY EDWARD DANIELL, 


53, MORTIMER-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


The Annual Catalogue for 1845 consists chiefly of Theology, 
Books of Prints, and W orks connected with the Fine Arts ; also 
some Music by eminent Composers; and many u 1 Standard 
Books in Miscellaneous English and Foreign L iter ature. 


Any Lady or Gentleman forwarding their address to the Pub- 
lisher, will have the Catalogue sent free to any part of London, or 
free into the Country, by inclosing twelve penny postage stamps. 


The following, with many others of on rest, will be fuund among 
the Books of Prin 


LUGAR’S (R.) Villa or la a Collection 
of Views, with Plans of Buildings executed in England, Scotland, 
&c, 42 plates, (the Views beautifully coloured,) royal folio, half- 
bound morocco, edges uncut, 1/, 10s, 1828 


Repton’s (H.) Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, including some Remarks on Grecian and Gothie Ar- 
chitecture, 49 coloured plates, with merten le slips, imperial a 
well bound, russia, marbled leaves, 2/. 


Bartoli Admiranda sete Antiquitatum ac 
Veteris Sculpture Vestigia, 83 plates—Rossi | i di Roma, 
2 vols, 105 plates ene vol. oblong royal », neat and 
strong, half russia, 2 16°3 


Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of | 
Painters and Engravers, portrai 1 plates o f the monograms and 
marks used by the Engravers, 2 3 





Isl6 

Clerisseau (C.), Antiquités de la France, avec le 
bee historique et descriptif par Leerand, 63 fine large plates, | 
2 vols. in i imperial folio, neatly half-bo und, ru marbled 
leaves, 1/. Paris, Didot, 1304 


Galeria nel Palazzo gene dipinta da Annibale | 
Caracci, intagliata da C, Cesia, 34 lates, 7 others chiefly 
rig Caracci, some very fine, in 1 a oblong atlas folio, vellum, 
3. 1663, &e. 
Wi ith an < Autograph of Nollekens on the tille. 


Gallery (The Stafford)—Engravings of the Mar- 
quis of Stafferd’s Collection of Pictures, arranged according to 
Schools, and in Chronologie: al kg with Remarks on ex h Pie- 
ture, by . Ottley and I Tomkins, 4 vols. in 2, royal folio, 
half-bound roan, uncut, 42. 1s, iy ‘pub. at 350. 1818 

his copy wants four of the Plans of the Galler vy (which are of | 
very little importance), and is otherwise very chvice, and good 
impressions of the plates. 


Another, a very fine copy, 
broad moroceo backs and corners, and 
between the plates, 64 lis 


Ditto, ee paper, India proofs, 2 vols. 
atlas folio, exceedingly well bound, broad moroceo backs and 
corners, cloth sides and gilt edges, ivd. l¢s,; pub. at 71/. unbound. 

1818 

The above three are all that now remain unsold of the choice 

copies of this beautiful work ; purchased a short time ago from 

the family of the late Mr, Tomkins, and which had been laid by 
for many years. 


Hearne and Byrne’s Antiquities of Great Britain, 
consisting of 84 beautiful engravings of Monasteries, Castle 
Churches, in England and Scotland, with Descriptic ms in E 
and French, very fine impressions, 2 vols. vblong folio, half: 
morocco, gilt leaves, 3/. 3s, 


Lairesse (Gerardi de), Leodiensis Pictoris opus 
Elegantissimum, per N. Visscher, about 50 plates, with two por- 
traits, of Lairesse, and other additional prints inserte i. in all 63, 
some large and very fine, royal folio, neatly half-bound, 27. 2», 


Landscapes—A Collection of Forty-seven, after 
Paintings by Gaspar Poussin, Claude, Van G y 
Vi ivares, Ma a, and others, fine old Sopretena, Fe lon ef oli , wh a 
bound, 27. 2, 


Natural History—An Interesting Collection of 
most bes y coloured Prints and Dirds, some 
with the &e., on which they feed, arranged with the Names 
in, MS., neg atly mounted on 234 sheets of thick drawing paper, with 
coloured bord 


Ottley’s (W. Y.) History of Engraving upon 
Copper and Wood, with an Account of Engravers and their Works 
from the Invention of Chaleog y by © Finiguerra to the 
time of Mare. Antonio Raimondi, with finely-executed Fac-similes 
of early Engravings, and some Additional Plates from his Fac- 
similes of scarce Prints inserted, 2 vols. dto. half- bound, uncut, 
34. 58. ; pub, at sl os, 1816 

Perry’s Conchology ; or, the Natural History of 

Shells, cont: aining a new arrangement of the Genera and Species 
illustrate 1 with coloured engravings executed from the Natural 
Specimens, an original copy, the 61 plates me mst om illy coloured, 
folio, half-bound, uncut, 34 2s,; pub, at 10d lbs 


il 

Pinelli’s Roman History » @ series of 100 fine large 
Etchings, illustrative of the most. important and interesting events 
in the History of Rome, size 20 inches by 19, in a portfolio, 3/. 13s, 6d, 
1818 

Prout—Fac-Similes of Sketches made in France 
and Germany, and drawn on Stone by Samuel Prout, 50 fine large 
plates, imp. folio, neatly half-bound, 2/. 12s. ; pub. at 6d 6s, 


Rogers's (Charles) Collection of Prints in Imita- 
tion of Original Drawings, to which are annexed Lives of their 
Authors, with Explanatory and Critical Notes, good old impres- 
sions, 2 2 vols, royal folio, half-bd. russia edges, uncut, 4/4 1s, 1778 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Picturesque Views in Eng- 
land and Wales, with Descriptive and Historic Illustrati lens, by 
H. E. Lloyd, containing ninety-six most beautiful plates, 2 vols, 
royal 4to, morocco backs and corners, gilt leaves, 44 18s. ; LAs at 
151. 15s. unbound, 1838 

Wood's (R.) Ruins of Palmyra and Balbec, 103 


fine plates, with Descriptions, two yols, in one, imp. folio, pe 7 
celoth, 24 10s, ‘i _ aa ns 


i vols. 
gilt tops, wit! 
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ONE-VOL. ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND) 
DICTIONARIES 


Printed for Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 


#4 The Series contains above 21,000 Woodcuts. E 


’ + ° 
\ TEBSTER and Parke’s Ene rclopaodia | 

of Domestic Economy; comprising everything connected 
with Furnishing, Housekeeping, Cookery, &e. 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s, 


“ The title-page sufficiently indicates the wide range of topies in- | § 


cluded in this most useful encyclopedia, and all are treated with 
a fulness which leaves nothing to be des It has been the object 
of the editor to combine science with practice—a knowledge of prin- | 
ciples with the ‘ordinary details and daily recurring duties of do- | 
mestic life. In some departments of the work, Mr. Webster has 
been assisted by a lady whose qualifications are beyond dispute, and 
the result of their united labours is the production of a volume | 
which exhausts the subject, and defies all competition. The work 
is richly illustrated with sodeuts, adding greatly to its value. We | 
strongly recor nmend every lady, a1 nd all others who are concerned 

agement of dome: stic affairs, (o make themselves familiar | 
with Mr. We xe, Which must speedily be regarded as an 
indispensable book of reference to every Louse keeper. 

Eclectic Review, 


Il. 
° > _— as 
Brande and Cauvin’s Dictionary of Science, 

Literature, and Art. With numerous Woodcuts, 60s, 

“ Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it does not fur- 
nish a bald explanation of facts 2nd terms, but a developement of 
prine iples well illustrated and e xplained.”— Times. 

* He who has no Encyclopedia will find it an excellent substi- 
tute for one, and he who has, will find it a valuable supplement. 
Whilst it is oe hina ped fulland copious to supersede the necessity 
for the more gi : works of oT lopadic cheracter, no mere 
Cyclopadia can supply its plac Review, 


° sali te 
Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 
tures, and Mines. 3rd Edit. 1,240 Woodcuts, 50s, 
“To the manufacturing districts of England, to practical engi- 
neers, chemists, and inventors in all the branches of science, and, 
indeed, to all classes concerned in industrial pursuits, this work 
one of the mo: rst V aluable epit« 3 of information that has probably 
ever been published, x e is perhaps better qualified than 
almost any other writer to render a work of this varied and useful 
| Seeieees verything that it ht forms an indispensable 
work of reference to men of scien turers, for practical 
purposes, and to every reader who is inci ally interested in any 
of the numerous subjects of which it treats,”—At/as. 


Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufactures, and 


Mines ; being Dr. Ure’s‘ Supplement’ to his Dictionary. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts, Lis, 


Manufac- 


M‘Culloch’s Geseatiod, Statistical, and 


| of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's S 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
CRADOCK § CO. 48, Paiernoster-row, London, 


Arithmetic and Book-keeping, 
UY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of Boog. 


KEEPING by Single Entry, expressly adapted for the 
Schools, and for Young Men enters” 
y JOSEPH GUY, late of the Roval Mine’ 
, ut Mexiow. A new and thoroughly revised editi ry 
Syvo. price Is. ne in cloth — i lettered. en, 
cheap compendium of Book-keeping has } ong b. . 
for Schools, particularly for Ladies’ Acs ve mies. T oy ahjen 
much neglected in education, though no bri anh of knowledge ig 
more required by all on leaving school sins 
GUY'S TUTOR'S ASSISTANT; or, School Arithmetic, 


12mo. 17th edition, 2s, bound. 
GUY'S KEY to the same, with the Questions fully given 
and extra Questions, to examine Pupils. 5th edition, 4 
GUY'SF IRST ARITHME TIC, printed with a 
suitable both as a © yph wring k and Arithmet 
writing paper, only 1s. Md. half-b und. — A KEY, price 
GUY'S SCHOOL CYPITE nine BOOK -¥ BEGINNERS 
Sth edition, large post 4to. price 2s. 6d, half-hound, 
Spelling and Reading Books for the 
Younger Classes. 
rf +U Y’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with New 
INustrations by Harvey, 22rd edition, price (¢, half-bouny 
Gavy’s NEW BRITISH “SPE LLING BOOK, with Ney 
Tilustrations by Harvey. 71st edition, price 1s, 6d, bound, 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, or PRONOTYe. 
ING SPELLING BOOK. ~ th edition, enlarged, is. 6d, bound 
A valuable work as 2 com i 
provement on Carpenter " 
GUY'S MOTHER'S CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE. New and improved edition, 9¢, sewed, 1s. bound, 
THE ROSE BUD, a Flower in the Juvenile Garlani, 
with 32 fine Engrayings by William Harvey, Esq. 5th editioa, 
price 1s., or coloured 1s. 6d. 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER, with Cuts. ng 
editiv n, 12mo, price 3s, Gd, roan lettered. 
| *,* This fayourite Manual contains a great body of easy reading 
for gone beginners, and is admirably adapted as a first reading 
boo . 


BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK; or, Exercises in 
Reading and Elocution. ected almost e ntirely from the Works 
Modern Authors, in Prose and Verse, and designed for the Us of 
Schools and Familie By the Rey. HUGH BENTLEY. ai 
edition, 12mo. price 4s. Cd. bound. 

As a sequel to Guy's Reader, and a book for the more advancel 
classes, this selection of choice and classical pieces is extremely 
appropriate, 





Historical Dictionary of the World. 2 yols. with Six large 
Maps, 4/. 


M‘Culloch’s Diction: ny of Commerce and 


Commercial Navig y New Edition, Maps and 
Plans, 50s. ; half-bound in russia, 55s, 


Cuthbert, W., haat Farmer's Encyelo- 
pedis and Dictionary of Rural Affairs. Numerous Woodcuts, 
vil. 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports: 
Huating, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, &c. 600 Woodcuts, 50s, 
VIII, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening : its 


History and Present State; its Theory and Pra nctice. 
W vodcuts, 50s, 


1,000 


IX. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture : 
the Theory and Practice of Cultivation; the Economy and 
Management of Farms. Fi/th Edition, with Supplement, 1,100 
Woodcuts, 50s. 


Supplement, separately, 5s. 


Loudon’s Encyclop: ndiin of Plants; includ- 
ing all the Plants found in, or introduced into, Great — Lin. 
ew Edition, with Supplement, 10,000 Woodcuts, 73s, 6 


Rasienaik separately, 15s. 


XI. 
Loudon’s Encyelopa vdia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture and Furniture, New Edition, with 
Supplement, 2,000 Wovodcuts, 62s 


Supplement, separately, 7s. 6d. 


Loudon’s E neyelopiedia of the Trees and 
Shrubs of Great Britain. 2,000 Woodcuts, 50s, 
XIIl,. 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture: His- 
torical, Theoretical, and Practical. 1,000 Woodcuts, 52s, 6d. 
“Gwilt’s Encyclopedia ranks high as a work for professional 
students, coutaining the mathematics of Architecture, with copious 
details, upon all the technicalities of the science. It is a work 
which no professed architect or builder should be without. 
‘estminster Review, 
XIV. 
Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography, com- 
prising a complete Description of the Earth. New Edition, 
with Supplement, 82 Maps, 1,000 Woodcuts, 60s, 


Supplement, separately, 1s. 





London: Lonomay, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMaANs. 


GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

| yd YS F IRST ENGLISH EXERCISES. 94., or bd. ls. 

| GUY'S GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK, a 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
fleathen Mythology, and a gre nd interesting variety 

F laneons subjects ; the whole tending to enlarge the boundaries d 

| juvenile knowledge by increasing its stores, 

volume, 7th edition, illustrated with a Cuant or Histony, pie 

4s, 6d, roan lettered. 


9d., or bound ls, 


History. 


NUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HIS 

J VORY, including Greece, Ezypt, Persia, Carthage, Ront 
the Philistines, Phanicians, Jews, Goths, Huns, &e, With 
copious List of Questions for Examination. New edition, enlamel 
12mo. price 3s, 6d, bound. 

TY'S ELEMENTS of MODERN HISTORY, including 

4 rance, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Prussia, Russ, 

den, Denmark, Tia y. China, America, &c. New and correctel 
edition, i2mo. price 3s. ‘6d. bound. 

GUY'S EL rE MENTS of BRITISH HISTORY, containing 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Lreland, under separate heads 
anew and much enlarged edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6¢, boum 

GUY'S CHART of HISTORY from the Creation to tle 
Present Time, on a new and lucid plan, giving at a glance thet tet 

i its of each century, including t 
Inventions, Revolutions &, 
vloured, 6th, edition, price 7s., or on clo! 
ag ae roller, 10s, 6d.; or done up as a book for the libra, 
lus, Gd, 

M APS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY and GENEA- 
LOGY, illustrative of the History of ex Pe ® Divisiea 
under the Western Empire to 1453; wit nely Colo 
and (i menlogie al Tables of all the Royal Families of Europe. 
Dr. LONGLEY, Bishop of Ripon. In a to. vol. price 8 6¢ 
bound. 


Geography and Astronomy. a 
UY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, with | 
og 17th edition, enlarged and corrected to the preveat 
time, 3s. 
A KEY to the PROBLEMS, and Questions. A ner 
edition, is. 6¢ 
GUYS FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 6 Maps. $d, o 18. bé 
GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS, 16 handsome 4to. Maps, & 
loured. 5s, half-bound. s 
RUSSELL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGR ~~ 
royal ito. Maps, and Consulting Index, coloured, 12s, ; 
half-bound. a 
RUSSELL’S ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
royal 4to. Maps, and Consulting Index, coloured, 12s.; plain, 
half-bound. 50. 
RUSSELL'S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GF 
GRAPHY, combined in 47 royal 4to. Maps, colow: and C 
ing Indexes. 4to. price 1/. 4s, half-bound. , ws 2 z 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS, imperial 
PR anne —— 3 Ancient Maps, with Consulting Index, coloured 
stained, 2ls, ; plain, 14s. ha un ted C 
GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, ne ait 
1 r plan of his Ge hy, wit! stee! 
pao gts lettered. (J Ust published.) 
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_ me with all the injunctions and advice she had given 
0 ee her, which were a excellent—declared ior ote 
REVIEWS intention of never coming to England—that she was 
2¢ ae —, — ” —_ - a there, _ give = 
jaries an orresponaence es 42 arris, | to all sorts of jealousy and suspicion—said she ha 
_ Earl of ; a Edited by his | had > of Chat praied exceedingly her > 
Grandson. Vol. q ntley. ter-in-law, the hereditary Princess, and admired par- 
} es Dior ticularly her behaviour to her son—* Had I married 
Tas third volume of Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries such a man as Charles,’ she said, ‘I never could have 
and Correspondence gener sae geneeel and behaved so.” Abused the Landgravine of Hesse and 
historical, interest. It contains the account of her sisters, the Duchess of Wurtemburg, and Princess 
hislordship’s abortive negotiations to keep Prussia | o¢ Wurtemburg—told me that the Landgravine was 
honest in the coalition formed against revolution- | once thought of for the King, but that her conduct 
ary France, his success In negotiating the un- was so doubtful that nobody could take upon them 
happy marriage between the Prince of Ww ales | torecommend her—all the young German princesses, 
and Caroline of Brunswick, and his ineffectual | she said, had learnt English in hopes of being Prin- 
efforts to make peace with the French Directory | cess of Wales—she never would give the idea to 
in 1796. Public curiosity will be most excited | Caroline, and she never thought it could happen, as 
by the details of the proceedings at the court of the King had often expressed his dislike to the mar- 
Hnmick, and the Tight thrown on the early | geo cousine-grman. | Nothing cul be sone, 
haracter of the unfortunate Queen Caroline ; 8 ’ ~~" 
a to this portion of the volume we shall first | ported good-natured and unaffected. Of King, 
, - for being oblized | ®¢* rother, she said, he loved her very much, as well 
direct our attention, not wag. beer & e' as he could love anybody, but that twenty years ab- 
to pass over the diplomatic details of Prussian sence, and thirty years living with the Queen, had 
weakness and jealousy. - made him forget her—yet he was very kind indeed 
Towards the close of the year 1794, Lord on the present occasion.” 
Malmesbury was ey commissioned by | One anecdote related by the Duchess, if any 
George III. to demand the hand of the Princess reliance can be placed on her authority, gives an 
Caroline of Brunswick for the Prince of Wales, | account of the resignation of Lord Bute different 
but was not allowed any discretionary power of | from that which -we recently extracted from 
communicating with the king or his ministerson | Walpole’s Memoirs ; the two statements, how- 
the subject of his mission. He proceeded on | ever, are not irreconcileable :— 
his journey as far as Hanover before he received * Duchess tells me that in 1762, when Lord Bute 
his formal letter of nomination ; and his obser- | came in, it was in consequence of the Duke of De- 
vation of the conduct of the electoral regency | vonshire and Lord Rockingham going to the King, 
led him early to fear that moral purity was not | and saying, that if His Majesty meant to be directed 
among the attributes of the petty _ of Ger- “A er oe ah — and eng oie A ped et 
many. On arriving at Brunswick, he was at | 2""g tim forward at once, rae tg. wre 
ace presented tothe Princess Caroline; andi | whet ord Bate went out carly in 176, that twa 
first ao = her personal appearance was | King, that His Majesty would press him to remain 
nat very Tavourante :— z . | in, and add to his power and influence; but the con- 
a The P ping ee es | trary arrived; and the Duchess said, her mother and 
barrasse: g = 


ulty face—not expressive of softness—her figure | the King used to laugh together at the Rockinghams 
ace—! y —her figur 


. | and Lord Bute having been each the dupe of their 
not graceful—fine eyes—good hand—tolerable teeth, cunning. The first lost their offices which they 
but going —fair hair and light ey ebrows, good bust— wanted to keep, and the latter the office he was am- 
short, with what the French call ‘ des épaules imper- 


: , ; _ P<", | bitious of retaining.” 
tinentes.’ Vastly happy with her future expectations.” | "The Duke of Brunswick confidentially com- 


Malmesbury soon afterdined with the Duchess- | municated to the envoy his view of the Princess 
dowager, the sister of George IIL, and her con- | Caroline’s character; ‘it was not of a nature to 
versation seems to have filled him with doubts | abate the misgivings which the conversation of 
and fears. From his diary, it appears that the | the Duchess-dowager had inspired :— 

—— hard to . a — _— to; He (the Duke) entered fully into her future situ- 
getrid of the uneasy thoughts which the con- | ation—was perfectly aware of the character of the 
versation suggested ; but the record of the inter- | Prince, and of theinconveniencesthat would result, al- 
view shadows forth coming events, which could | most with equal ill effect, either from his liking the 
not have escaped the ken of a less experienced Princess too much, or too little. He also touched on 
diplomatist "Wind the Queen’s character, with which he is perfectly ac- 

“Dinner at the Duchess Dowager’s—great anxiety = He was — = the a . 
and curiosity to know whether my messenger brought ork—he never mentione ne Aung. e said 0 
me my full ach and great disappointment at “ec his daughter, ‘Elle n'est pas béte, mais elle n’a pas 
ing he had not. I took an opportunity of mentioning | @@ Jugement—elle a été clévée severement, et il le 
tothe Duke that I wished to speak with him, and he | sit The Duke requested me to recommend to 
appointed me at my own house the following day— | her discretion not to ask questions, and, above all, not 
Duchess very inquisitive—against his taking the com- | t® be free in giving opinions of persons and things 
mand, not for his going to Holland—said she knew aloud ; and he hinted delicately, but very pointedly, 
his refusal had hurt the Prince very much—she | *t the free and unreserved manners of the Duchess, 
talked of Edward, Duke of York as her favourite | W2° at times is certainly apt to forget her audience. 
werd she recollected he liked my father— | He — == a eee e> 

the Duk . ill i | lousy of the Prince; and that, if he had any gods, 
¥ho, she ponent eo mah ae | not to notice them. He said he had written her all 
told several anecdotes to this effect on her first coming | this in German, but that enforced by me, it would 
wet—that she disliked her mother (the Princess of | come with double effect.” 
Wales) and herself__was extremely jealous of them | In obedience to the Duke’s wish, the ambas- 
=took an opportunity while the Princess of Wales | sador had an interesting conversation with the 
vas dying to alter the rank of her ladies of the bed- princess, part of which we extract:— 
amber—King very good, but not liable to deep|. “She asked me about Lady Jersey—appeared to 
mpressions—_talked slightingly of the Duke of York | suppose her an intriguante, but not to know of any 
~sid he behaved badly here to his Duchess—I de- partiality or connexion between her and the Prince. 
and him—she reprobated his conduct at Hanover, | I said that in regard to Lady Jersey, she and all her 
Perini that a a 8 ae a ladies — ane ae oer re ae we 

‘0 Whom, on his return to England with the | by hers towards them ; that umbly advised that | 
aie, he did not speak—the Duchess of York, | this should not be familiar or too easy, but that it 

sald, behaved vastly well on this occasion. She | might be affable without forgetting she was Princess 

got on the marriage of her daughter—acquainted | of Wales ; that she should never listen to them when- | 
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ever they attempted anything like a commerage, and 
never allow them to appear to influence her opinion 
by theirs. She said she wished to be popular, and 
was afraid I recommended too much reserve ; that 
probably I thought her too prone a se livrer. I made 
abow. She said, ‘ Tell me freely.” I said, ‘I did;’ 
that it was an amiable quality, but one which could 
not in her high situation be given way to without 
great risk ; that as to popularity, it never was attained 
by familiarity ; that it could only belong to respect, 
and was to be acquired by a just mixture of dignity 
and affability: I quoted the Queen as a model in this 
respect. The Princess said she was afraid of the 
Queen—she was sure she would be jealous of her 
and do her harm. I replied, that, for this reason, it 
was of the last consequence to be attentive towards 
her, to be always on her guard, and never to fail in 
any exterior mark of respect towards her, or to let 
drop an inconsiderate word before her. She took all 
this in good part, and desired me to continue to be 
her mentor after she got to England, as well as now. 
She said of her own accord, ‘I am determined never 
to appear jealous. I know the Prince is /éger, and 
am prepared on this point.’ I said I did not believe 
she would have any occasion to exercise this very wise 
resolution, which I commended highly, and en- 
treated her, if she saw any symptoms of a godt inthe 
Prince, or if any of the women about her should, 
under the love of fishing in troubled waters, endeavour 
to excite a jealousy in her mind, on no account to 
allow it to manifest itself; that reproaches and sour- 
ness never reclaimed anybody; that it only served 
as an advantageous contrast to the contrary qualities 
in the rival; and that the surest way of recovering a 
tottering affection was softness, enduring, and caresses; 
that I knew enough of the Prince to be quite sure 
he could not withstand such a conduct, while a con- 
trary one would probably make him disagreeable and 
peevish, and certainly force him to be false and dis- 
sembling.” 

Like conversations were not unfrequent :— 

“ Masquerade—I walked with the Princess Caro- 
line, and had a very long conversation with her. I 
endeavour not to mix up much serious matter at such 
a place, but whenever I found her inclined to give 
way too much to the temper of the entertainment, 
and to get over cheerful and too mixing, I endeavoured 
to bring her back by becoming serious and respectful. 
When we returned to the ‘ Balcon’ (the masquerade 
was in the Opera House), she entered, of her own 
accord, into the kind of life she was to lead in Eng- 
land, and was very inquisitive about it. I said it would 
depend very much on her; that I could have no share 
in settling it, but that my wish was, that in private 
she might enjoy every ease and comfort belonging to 
domestic happiness, but that when she appeared 
abroad, she should always appear as Princess of 
Wales, surrounded by all that ‘appareil and etiquette’ 
due to her elevated situation. She asked me what 
were the Queen’s drawing-room days ? I said, Thurs- 
day and Sunday after church, which the King and 
Queen never missed ; and I added that I hoped most 
ardently she would follow their example, and never, 
on any account, miss Divine Service on that day. 
‘ Does the Prince go to church ?’ she asked me. I 
replied, she would make him go ; it was one of many 
advantages he would derive from changing his situa- 
tion. ‘But if he does not like it?? *Why, then, 
your Royal Highness must go without him, and tell 
him that the fulfilling regularly and exactly this duty, 
can alone enable you to perform exactly and regu- 
larly those you owe him—this cannot but please him, 
and will, in the end, induce him also to go to church.” 
The Princess said mine was a very serious remark for 
amasquerade. I begged her pardon, and said it was, 
in fact, a more cheerful one than the most dissipated 
one I could have made, since it contained nothing 
triste in itself, and would infallibly lead to everything 
that was pleasant. She caught my idea with great 
quickness, and the last part of our conversation was 
very satisfactory. * * Much conversation before 
dinner with Princess Caroline. She very inquisitive 
about what she is to do to please—my constant answer, 
to commune with herself, to be very circumspect, and 
tothink always before she speaks. * * Atdinner 
next Princess Caroline ; she says it is wished here 
that her brother William should marry the Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester; I advise her not to meddle in 
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it. She talks about the Duke of Clarence, whom she 
prefers to the Duke of York, and it struck me to-day 
for the first time that he originally put her into the 
Prince's head, and that with a view to plague the 
Duke and Duchess of York whom he hates, and whom 
the Prince no longer likes; well‘ knowing that the 
Princess Caroline and Duchess of York dislike each 
other, and that this match would be particularly un- 
pleasant to her and the Duke. I praise the Duke of 
York to her, and speak with great applause of the 
behaviour of the Duchess, who by her discretion and 
conduct has conciliated to herself the good-will of the 
whole nation. I did this to pique her, and to make 
her anxious to do the same. She has no fonds, no 
fixed character, a light and flighty mind, but meaning 
well and well-disposed, and my eternal theme to her 
is, to think before she speaks, to recollect herself. She 
says she wishes to be /oved by the people; this, I as- 
sure her, can only be obtained by making herself 
respected and rare—that the sentiment of being loved 
by the people isa mistaken one—that sentiment can 
only be given to a few, to a narrow circle of those we 
see every day—that a nation at large can only respect 
and honour a great Princess, and it is, in fact, these 
feelings that are falsely denominated the love of a 
nation, * * Supper at Court. Duke recommends 
to Princess Caroline to make an eventual engage- 
ment with Malle. Rosenzweig (her /ectrice), and if 
she does not please, to send her back with 600 crowns 
pension. Preached my constant theme ; discretion, 
reserve, no familiarity, and less talking—all this she 
still takes well, but at the long run it must displease. 
* * After dinner Duke takes me aside, and enters 
into conversation about his daughter—begs me to 
continue to advise her—that she listens to me, and 
thanks me for the freedom and sincerity of my advice 
—desires me to correspond with him—great concert 
and supper—cassino with Princess and Duchess. At 
supper Princess unusually at her ease, quite un laisser 
ailer—asks me (ushering it in with an apology) which 
I think would make the best Princess of Wales, 
herself, or her sister-in-law, the Hereditary Princess ; 
I avoid the answer by saying which I was sure would 
be the Prince’s choice. She presses me farther; I 


said, she possesses by nature what the Hereditary 
Princess has not, or ever can acquire,—beauty and 
grace, and that all the essential qualities the Heredi- 
tary Princess has, she may attain—prudence, discre- 


tion, attention, and tact. *DoI want them?’ * You 
cannot have too much of them.’ ‘ How comes my 
sister-in-law, who is younger than myself, to have 
them morethan I?’ ‘ Because ata very early period 
of her life, her family was in danger—she was brought 
up to exertion of the mind, and she now derives the 
benefit, “*d’avoir mangé son pain bis le premier.”’ *1 
shall never learn this; I am too open, too idle (¢rop 
legére)’. ‘When you are in a different situation, 
you will ; you do not want these forbearing virtues 
here—only commune with yourself, question yourself, 
and you will always act up to your situation.’ This 
was well taken, though I expressed myself strongly, 
and with more freedom than usual. She talked of 
her aunt, the Abbesse—said she had endeavoured to 
inspire her with a diffidence and mistrust of me— 
had represented me as un homme dangereux. I tried 
to get rid of this sort of conversation, but the Prin- 
cess stuck by it, and I was forced to say that I be- 
lieved her aunt had forgotten that twenty years had 
elapsed since she had seen me, or heard of me ; and 
that, besides, such aninsinuation was a tacit accusation 
of my being very foolishly unprincipled. She said 
she meant well, that she perhaps thought too par- 
tially of me herself, and was afraid for her. It was 
in vain to attempt to turn the subject—she went on 
during the whole supper—was in high spirits, and 
laughed unmercifully at her aunt, and her supposed 
partiality for me. * * Letter from Prince—well 
satisfied and approves what I have done—positively 
refuses to let Mdlle. Rosenzweit come over. She was 
to be a sort of reader. King writes on the subject to 
the Duchess; both she and the Duke press it. I 
insist upon it, and it is settled that she is not to ac- 
company the Princess. Duke takes me aside, and 
says that the only reason why he wished her to be 
with the Princess was, that his daughter writes very 
ill, and spells ill, and he was desirous this should not 
appear. Affected to be indifferent about this refusal, 
but at the bottom hurt and angry. Suspects the 
Queen, whom ,he and the Duchess hate. Settle 





everything for the journey, and despatch East to 
England in the evening. Princess Caroline much 
affected, very naturally and very rightly so. Duke 
very anxious about his daughter—again and again 
recommends her to me—says she cannot go alone— 
she must be guided and directed.” 


As the negotiations advanced, Lord Malmes- 
bury felt causes for anxiety multiplying around 
him. An untoward incident led him to have 
another confidential conversation with the Prin- 
cess Caroline, and the hint with which it con- 
cluded was truly ominous. The diary does not 
record the circumstances which rendered so 
strong a hint necessary, or even pardonable :— 

“At dinner I found the Duchess and Princess 
alarmed, agitated, and uneasy at an anonymous letter 
from England, abusing the Prince, and warning them 
in the most exaggerated terms against Lady " 
who is represented as the worst and most dangerous 
of profligate women. The Duchess, with her usual 
indiscretion, had shown this to the Princess, and men- 
tioned it to everybody. Iwas quite angry with her, 
and could not avoid expressing my concern, first at 
paying any attention to an anonymous letter, and, 
secondly, at being so very imprudent as to bruit about 
its contents. The Princesssoon recovered it, but the 
Duchess harped on it all day. The Duke, on 
being acquainted with it, thought as I did, but was 
more uneasy about it than he ought. On his examin- 
ing the letter, he assured me it came from England, 
(I suspected it the work of some of the partisans of 
Malle. Rosenzweit, on her being refused,) and that the 
person who wrote it wrote in the character of aman, 
not a woman, and said he was in the daily society of 
Carlton House. Mdlle. Hertzfeldt again talks to 
me as before about the Princess Caroline: ‘ Il faut 
la gouverner par la peur, par la terreur méme. Elle 
s’émancipera si on n’y prend pas garde—mais si on 
la veille soigneusement et sevérement elle se con- 
duira bien.’ The King of England, in a letter to 
the Duchess, says, ‘ Qu'il espére que sa niéce n’aura 
pas trop de vivacité, et qu’elle menera une vie séden- 
taire et retirée.” These words shock Princess Caro- 
line, to whom the Duchess very foolishly reads the 
letter. Princesse Abbesse importunately civil and 
coming, and plagues me with her attentions and affec- 
tation of wit and cleverness, and concern at our de- 
parture. Princess Caroline shows me the anonymous 
letter about Lady » evidently written by some 
disappointed milliner or angry maid-servant, and 
deserving no attention; I am surprised the Duke 
afforded it any. Aimed at Lady 3 its object to 
frighten the Princess with the idea that she would 
lead her into an affair of gallantry, and be ready to be 
conyenient on such an occasion. This did not frighten 
the Princess, although it did the Duke and Duchess; 
and on my perceiving this, I told her Lady 
would be more cautious than to risk such an auda- 
cious measure ; and that, besides, it was death to 
presume to approach a Princess of Wales, and no 
man would be daring enough to think of it. She 
asked me whether I was in earnest. I said such was 
our law ; that anybody who presumcd to Jove her was 
guilty of high treason, and punished with death, if 
she was weak enough to listen to him: so also would 
she. This startled her.” 

It had been originally intended that the Prin- 
cess should embark at the Texel, but the rapid 
progress of the French in Holland disconcerted 
this arrangement. ‘There was at one time some 
danger of her being intercepted on the road: the 
ambassador related to her the well-known anec- 
dote of St. Louis’s queen and the Sieur de Join- 
ville, at the siege of Damietta, adding, by way 
of moral, “ As your Royal Highness is worth 
more than that queen, and as the French are 
worse than the Saracens, I am prepared to act 
like the knight.” The diary records, that the 
Princess was greatly pleased, but whether with 
the compliment to her beauty, or the implied 
threat of assassination, we are not informed. 
From Holland, the Princess removed to Hanover, 
and the convoy was sent round to receive her at 
Stade. During the journey, Lord Malmesbury 
had toremonstrate against various acts of thought- 
lessness and imprudence. She appears, indeed, 





to have had as little knowledge as if she had 
been brought up in a convent :— 

‘* Despatch East (messenger) to head-quarters, and 
an estafette to Brunswick to mention our delay 
Converse with Madame —— about emigrés—desire 
her to distribute what I intend to give them—their 
situation deplorable, as they are exactly those who, 
from their penury and want, cannot get farther on, 
and are dying of hunger, and through want. I per- 
suade the Princess Caroline to be munificent towards 
them—she disposed to be, but not knowing how to 
set about it. I tell her, liberality and generosity is 
an enjoyment, nota severe virtue. She gives a louis 
for some lottery tickets, J give ten, and say the Prin. 
cess ordered me—she surprised ; I said I was gure 
she did not mean to give for the ticket its precise 
value, and that I forestalled her intention. Next 
day a French emigré, with a pretty child, draws near 
the table—the Princess Caroline immediately, of her 
own accord, puts ten louis ina paper, and gives it the 
child; the Duchess observes it, and inquires of me 
(I was dining between them) what it was. I tell her 
a demand on her purse. She embarrassed— Je n’ai 
que mes beaux doubles louis de Brunswick.’ I ap. 
swer, ‘Qu’ils deviendront plus beaux entre les maing 
de cet enfant que danssa poche.’ She ashamed, and 
gives three of them. In the evening, Princess Caro- 
line, to whom these sort of virtues were never preached, 
on my praising the coin of the money at Brunswick, 
offers me very seriously eight or ten double louis, 
saying, ‘Cela ne me fait rien—je ne m’en soucie pas 
—je vous prie de les prendre.’ I mention these facts 
to show her character: it could not distinguish be- 
tween giving as a benevolence, and flinging away the 
money like a child. She thought that the act of 
getting rid of the money, and not seeming to care 
about it, constituted the merit. I took an opportu. 
nity at supper of defining to her what real benevolence 
was, and I recommended it to her as a quality that 
would, if rightly employed, make her more admirer, 
and give her more true satisfaction, than any that 
human nature could possess. The idea was, I was 
sorry to see, new to her, but she felt the truth oft; 
and she certainly is not fond of money, which both 
her parents are.” 

Lord Malmesbury seems to have been most 
annoyed by finding that the Princess was a con- 
firmed slattern; and he gave her some edifying 
advice on the duties of the toilette. At this 
time, he believed that he had known her suffi- 
ciently long to appreciate the leading points of 
her character ; and of these he gives the follow- 
ing summary :— 

“ If her education had been what it ought she might 
have turned out excellent, but it was that very now- 
sensical one that mostwomen receive—one of privation, 
injunction, and menace ; to believe no man, and nevet 
to express what they feel, or say what they think, 
for all men are inclined to entrap them, and all feel- 
ings are improper ; this vitiates or abruti all women, 
—few escape. On summing up Princess Caroline’ 
character to-day, it came out to my mind to be, that 
she has quick parts, without a sound or distinguishing 
understanding; that she has a ready conception, but 
no judgment; caught by the first impression, led by 
the first impulse ; turned away by appearances 
enjouement; loving to talk, and prone to confide and 
to make missish friendships that last twenty-fow 
hours. Some natural, but no acquired morality, 
no strong innate notions of its value and necessity; 
warm feelings and nothing to counterbalance them; 
great good humour and much good nature—no ap 
pearance of caprice—rather quick and vive, but not 
a grain of rancour. From her habits, from the life 
she was allowed and even compelled to live, forced 
to dissemble ; fond of gossipping, and this strength- 
ened greatly by the example of her good mother, 
who is all curiosity and inquisitiveness, and who bas 
no notion of not gratifying this desire at any prt 
In short, the Princess in the hands of a steady 
sensible man would probably turn out well, but where 
it is likely she will find faults perfectly analogous" 
her own, she will fail, She has no governing powers 
although her mind is physically strong. She bese 
father’s courage, but it is to her (as to him) of 1 
avail, He wants mental decision ; she character ® 


tact.” i ; ; pan 
On the 5th of April, 1795, the Princess 
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line landed at Greenwich; and the first incident 
of her arrival in England was sadly ominous of 
conjugal unhappiness :— 

“At eight the Princess got into the royal yacht 
(Augusta)—pleasant and prosperous sail to Green- 
wich, where we arrive at twelve o'clock. T he King's 
coaches not yet arrived, owing, as I have since heard, 
to Lady Jersey not being ready; she, Mrs. Aston, 
and Lord Claremont, came to meet the Princess. We 
waited at least an hour for the carriages, and were 
very attentively but awkwardly received by Sir W. 
Pattison, Governor of the Hospital, and his two sis- 
ters. Lady Jersey very much dissatisfied with the 
Princess's mode of dress, though Mrs. Harcourt had 
taken great pains about it, and expressed herself in 
away which induced me to speak rather sharply to 
her. She also said she could not sit backwards in a 
coach,and hoped she might be allowed to sit forward: 
this (though Mrs. Harcourt was servile enough to 
admit as a reason), as it was strictly forbidden by the 
King, I most decidedly opposed, and told Lady Jersey 
that, as she must have known that riding backward in 
acoach disagreed with her, she ought never to have 
accepted the situation of Lady of the Bedchamber, 
who never ought to sit forward ; and that if she really 
was likely to be sick, I would put Mrs. Aston into 
the coach with the Princess, and have, by that means, 
the pleasure of Lady Jersey's company in the car- 
riage allotted tome and Lord Claremont. This of 
course settled the business.” 

The first interview between the Princess and 
her future husband was decisive of her fate :— 

“T immediately notified the arrival to the King and 
Prince of Wales; the lastcame immediately. I, ac- 
cording to the established etiquette, introduced (no 
one else being in the room) the Princess Caroline to 
him. She very properly, in consequence of my saying 
to her it was the right mode of proceeding, attempted 
tokneel tohim. He raised her (gracefully enough), 
and embraced her, said barely one word, turned 
round, retired to a distant part of the apartment, and 
calling me to him, said, ‘ Harris, I am not well; pray 
get me a glass of brandy.’ I said, ‘Sir, had you not 
better have a glass of water ?\—upon which he, much 
out of humour, said, with an oath, ‘ No ; I will go 
directly to the Queen,’ and away he went. The 
Princess, left during this short moment alone, was in 
a state of astonishment; and, on my joining her, said, 
‘Mon Dieu! est ce que le Prince est toujours comme 
cela? Je le trouve trés gros, et nullement aussi beau 
que son portrait.” I said his Royal Highness was 
naturally a good deal affected and flurried at this first 
interview, but she certainly would find him different 
atdinner. She was disposed to farther criticisms on 
this occasion, which would have embarrassed me very 
much to answer, if luckily the King had not ordered 
metoattendhim. The drawing-room was just over. 
His Majesty’s conversation turned wholly on Prussian 
and French politics,and the only question about the 
Princess was, ‘Is she good-humoured 2’ I said, and 
very truly, that in very trying moments, I had never 
seen her otherwise. The King said, ‘I am glad of 
it;’ and it was manifest, from his silence, he had seen 
the Queen since she had seen the Prince, and that 
the Prince had made a very unfavourable report of 
the Princess to her. At dinner, at which all those 
Who attended the Princess from Greenwich assisted, 
and the honours of which were done by Lord Stop- 
ford as Vice-Chamberlain, I was far from satisfied 
with the Princess's behaviour; it was flippant, rat- 
tling, affecting raillery and wit, and throwing out 
coarse vulgar hints about Lady Jersey, who was 
present, and though mute, /e diable u’en perdait rien. 

e Prince was evidently disgusted, and this unfor- 
tunate dinner fixed his dislike, which, when left to 

self, the Princess had not the talent to remove ; 
but, by still observing the same giddy manners and 
attempts at cleverness and coarse sarcasm, increased 
it till it became positive hatred.” 

We must, in justice, record the minutes of a 
conversation between the Prince and the ambas- 

sador, on the subject of this ill-omened mar- 
Tage i— 
a After one of these dinners, where the Prince of 
beh’ was present, and at which the Princess had 
aved very lightly, and even improperly, the Prince 
this me into his closet, and asked me how I liked 
sort of manners; I could not conceal my disap- 





probation of them, and took this opportunity of re- 
peating to him the substance of what the Duke of 
Brunswick had so often said to me, that it was ex- 
pedient de la tenir serrée ; that she had been brought 
up very strictly, and if she was not strictly kept, 
would, from high spirits and little thought, certainly 
emancipate too much. To this the Prince said, ‘I 
see it but too plainly ; but why, Harris, did not you 
tell me so before, or write it to me from Brunswick ?” 
I replied that I did not consider what the Duke (a 
severe father himself towards his children) said of 
sufficient consequence, that it affected neither the 
Princess’s moral character nor conduct, and was in- 
tended solely as an intimation which I conceived it 
only proper to notice to His Royal Highness at a 
proper occasion, at such a one as now had offered, 
and that I humbly hoped His Royal Highness would 
not consider it as casting any real slur or aspersion on 
the Princess: that as to not writing to His Royal 
Highness from Brunswick, I begged him to recollect 
I was not sent on a discretionary commission, but with 
the most positive commands to ask Princess Caroline in 
marriage, and nothing more; that to this sole point, 
respecting the marriage, and no other, those com- 
mands went; any reflection or remarks that I had 
presumed to make would (whether in praise of, or 
injurious to Her Royal Highness,) have been a direct 
and positive deviation from those His Majesty’s com- 
mands, They were as limited as they were imperative. 
That still, had I discovered notorious or glaring de- 
fects, or such as were of a nature torender the union 
unseemly, I should have felt it as a bounden duty to 
have stated them, but it must have been directly to 
the King, and to no one else. To this the Prince 
appeared to acquiesce; but I saw it did not please, 
and left a rankle in his mind.” 

“It is impossible,”’ says Lord Malmesbury, 
winding up this history, “to conceive or foresee 
any comfort from this connexion, in which I 
lament very much having taken any share, per- 
fectly passive as I was.” Here we must, for the 
present, break off; we have devoted too much 
space to an episode in Lord Malmesbury’s diplo- 
matic career, to enter into any consideration of 
any of his more public negotiations at the pre- 
sent moment. 





The Conquest of Scinde. By Major-General 
W. F. P. Napier. Part I. 'T. & W. Boone. 
Tue historian of the ‘War in the Peninsula’ has 
given so many proofs of his being a fearless 
chronicler, that he is sure of being heard with 
respect and attention. His main purpose in this 
volume, is to vindicate the character of his gal- 
lant relative, General Sir C. Napier, from the 
charge of being actuated by mere military ambi- 
tion in the conquest of Scinde, and to show that 
his seizure of that country was forced upon him 
in consequence of the course of policy adopted by 
Lord Auckland in the Afghan war. General W. 
F, P. Napier vehemently condemns that policy, 
and most assuredly we will not attempt the vin- 
dication of that policy the motives for which we 
have never been able to comprehend ; posterity 
must settle the problem of the wisdom and justice 
of attacking the Afghans, because we were 
alarmed by the Russians, though Russia offered 


a spirited vindication of Lord Ellenborough’s ad- 
ministration ; as this is a subject which must in 
a few weeks engage the attention of Parliament, 
we shall not discuss it, but be content witha 
brief examination of General Sir C. Napier’s 
services in Scinde. We shall commence by ex- 
tracting the account of his first arrival in that 
country :-— 

“ Sir Charles Napier embarked at Bombay in the 
Zenobia steamer, on the 3rd of September; thus 
commencing his new career upon Oliver Cromwell's 
| fortunate day, a coincidence which he did not fail 

to note with some satisfaction as a good omen. - Yet 
the augury seemed at fault in the beginning; for 
| scarcely had the vessel, which was full of troops, 
| gained the open sea, when cholera broke out in the 
worst form, and the hideous misery of the voyage, 
which lasted until the 9th, shall be given in his own 
words. ‘In those six bitter days and nights we cast 
fifty-four dead into the sea, just one-fourth of our 
companions! One passenger, it happened, was a 
surgeon, and he was assisted by two native appren- 
tices belonging to the hospitals: fortunately, only 
two of the sailors died, or we should have been lost 
for want of hands. The engineer perished the third 
day, but happily, there were amongst the passengers 
two others going to the steamers on the Indus. Since 
landing, ten more soldiers have died, and one captain, 
making sixty-four in all! This pulls down the spirits 
of men. It was the worst description of blue cholera. 
The agonies, the convulsions, the dreadful groans, 
were heart-rending: and then the screams of the 
poor women who lost their husbands and children! 
And, amidst all this, in the darkness of the night, 
| the necessity of throwing the dead overboard the in- 
stant life was extinct, to make room for the living! 
Then also, added to this scene of human wretched- 
ness, the violent effects of the disease could not 
he cleaned, and extreme filth increased the misery. 
Well! God be praised! it has ceased, but more 
troops are on this voyage, and I dread to hear of 
similar sufferings, for most of it has been caused by 
neglect. I have wade a formal complaint to Sir 
George Arthur, \ ho, I-am sure, will stir about the 
matter. The Commander of the Zenobia, Mr. New- 
man, is a noble fellow. I believe all that were saved 
owe their lives to him; and we, the officers, have 
given him a gold snuff-box in token of our gratitude.’ 
— On making the land both mates got drunk, and 
such a night scene of confusion I never saw. We 
were nearly as possible on a reef of rocks; we fired 
guns and rockets, but no help came. Had we struck 
all must have perished ; at least, all the sick, eighty 
in number: at last we cast anchor, and luckily on 
good holding ground.’ His first care was to provide 
comforts for the survivors of this dreadful voyage, 
which he effected by the 10th, but further mishap 
awaited himself. On the 13th, while observing the 
practice of a rocket train, one of the fiery missiles 
burst, rocket and shell together, and tore the calf of 
his right leg open to the bone, but neither the bone 
itself nor the great artery was injured ; the wound 
was instantly stitched and dressed, and then a life of 
temperance aided by a patient spirit of endurance 
was repaid with a surprising cure. The hurt, jagged 
as it was, healed by the first intention, and in four 
days he was out of his tent: the fifth saw him free 
from fever, on horseback, travelling with an escort of 
wild troopers towards Hyderabad.” 

The General found the Ameers of Scinde not 








tous a far greater number of vulnerable points 
than Afghanistan; it will be puzzled to determine 
what could induce English rulers to engage in 
that worst of revolutions, a restoration ; and the 
difficulties in the way of a correct decision will 
be not a little increased by finding that the docu- | 
ments which the authors of the Afghan war | 
have published in their vindication tend to show | 
that the course which they adopted was equally 
inconsistent with equity and prudence. Military 
men will have to criticize the military operations | 
which terminated in disasters, which produced | 
more real danger to the permanence of British 
power in India, than could have resulted from | 
the appearance of a Russian army on the banks | 
of the Indus. 

General W. F. P. Napier’s condemnation of 


Lord Auckland's government is accompanied by | 


unjustly discontented ; they had been forced to 


recognize Shah Soojah, whom they detested, to 
make concessions to Runjit Singh, their formi- 
dable enemy, and to have their country made 
the base of military operations, which threatened 
consequences fatal to their power. We need no 
accumulated evidence to prove that the Ameers 
were eager to find an opportunity of violating 
treaties which had been forced upon them, and 
avoiding obligations which they had very re- 
luctantly incurred, It is doubtful whether under 
such circumstances hostilities could long have 
been avoided whatever course of policy had been 
adopted, and General Sir C. Napier was certainly 
right in making preparations for the event. He 
appears to have found a sad want of discipline 
in his camp, if we may judge from the followirg 
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characteristic proclamation issued soon after his 
arrival :-— 

“ Gentlemen as well as beggars, if they like, may 
ride to the devil when they get on horseback ; but 
neither gentlemen nor beggars have a right to send 
other people to the devil, which will be the case if 
furious riding be allowed in the bazaar. The Major- 
General has placed a detachment of horse at the dis- 
posal of Captain Pope, who will arrest offenders and 
punish them, as far as the regulations permit. And 
Captain Pope is not empowered to let any one escape 
punishment, because, when orders have been repeated 
and are not obeyed, it is time to enforce them—with- 


out obedience an army becomes a mo}, and a canton- | 


ment a bear garden; the enforcement of obedience 
is like physic, not agreeable but necessary.” 


There is strong reason for believing that the | 


riotous and disorderly conduct stigmatized in 


this proclamation, had no small share in pro- | 


ducing the disasters of Cabiil. Decisive evidence 
cannot be obtained, because the censorship ex- 


ercised in Leadenhall-street, prevents the pub- | 
lication of any facts which do not suit the con- | 


venience of the Court of Directors. We know 


that servants of the Company dare not publish | 
until their manuscripts have been submitted to a | 
secret committee, and we further know that these | 
secret censors are exceedingly liberal in the use | 


of the scsisors ; whole chapters were cut out of the 
late Sir A. Burnes’ ‘ Travels to Bokhara.’ We 
know further that remonstrances were made 
against the conduct of certain persons in Cabul, 
as needlessly offensive to the Afghans, and not 
very creditable to the British character. 
Evidence is given that Sir C. Napier employed 
every exertion in his power to dissuade the 
Ameers from provoking hostilities; but as we 
have before intimated, we believe that preceding 
events had rendered war inevitable. It appears 
to us not very material to the issue that these 
princes were the worst and most profligate rulers 
of Asia, and that their removal from power has 
been a decided blessing to the people they mis- 
governed; we are glad of such an incidental 
result, but it must still be regarded as incidental : 
the material question is whether the seizure of 
Scinde was not necessitated by the Afghan war, 
and we have no difficulty in acceding to the 
affirmative. But even if this were doubtful, we 
are at a loss to determine how the advocates of 
the Afghan war can with any consistency blame 
the Scindians. We have never yet seen any 
rational cause assigned for the march upon Cabul, 
—no—nor even a pretext sufficiently plausible 
to bear a moment’s examination. Dost Moham- 


med had violated no treaties; the Afghans would | 


have kept far away from us had we not taken 


the trouble of looking for them in their fastnesses ; | 
and they had not, like the Scindians, the means | 


of excluding us from the commerce of the Indus. 
General W. F. P. Napier promises to continue the 
subject ; with all respect we suggest to him the 
propriety of adopting a less passionate and de- 


clamatory style ; we desiderate less of the war- | 


rior and more of the statesman. 





Narrative of the United States Exploring Ex- | 


pedition during the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, 

1841, 1842. By C. Wilkes, U.S.N., Com- 

mander of the Expedition, M.A.Ph.S., &e. 5 

vols. 

[Second Notice.) 

It is pleasing to see that America is alive to the 
responsibility which accompanies her privileges, 
and is preparing to take her stand among the 
nations, on the score of intelligence and scientific 
enterprize. Such is the spirit with which the 
expedition, now under review, has been under- 
taken; although its primary object is stated 
to have been the promotion of the great interests 
of commerce and navigation, yet its conductors 
were explicitly instructed to “take all occasions, 
not incompatible with the great purpose of their 


| undertaking, to extend the bounds of science, 
and promote the acquisition of knowledge.” 
Some of its specific objects are also given in the 
following instructions :— 

“The hydrography and geography of the various 
seas and countries you may visit in the route 
pointed out to you in the preceding instructions, 
will occupy your special attention; and all the 
researches connected with them, as well as with 
astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, and meteorology, 
are confided exclusively to the officers of the navy, 
| on whose zeal and talents the Department con- 
| fidently relies for such results as will enable future 
navigators to pass over the track traversed by your 
vessels, without fear and without danger. No 
special directions are thought necessary in regard 
to the mode of conducting the scientific researches 
and experiments which you are enjoined to prose- 
cute, nor is it intended to limit the members of the 
corps each to his own particular service. All are 
expected to co-operate harmoniously in those kin- 
dred pursuits, whose equal dignity and usefulness 
should ensure equal ardour and industry in extend- 
ing their bounds and verifying their principles. As 
guides to yourself and to the scientific corps, the 
Department would, however, direct your particular 
attention to the learned and comprehensive Reports 
of a committee of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, the Report of a committee 
of the East India Marine Society of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts ; and to acommunication from the Naval 
Lyceum of New York, which accompany, and are 
| to be regarded as forming a part of these instructions, 
| so far as they may accord with the primary objects 
| of the Expedition, and its present organization. 
| You will, therefore, allow the gentlemen of the | 
| scientific corps the free perusal of these valuable 
| documents, and permit them to copy such portions 
as they may think proper.” 

There is much in what was witnessed by our 
explorers calculated to read a moral lesson to 
the United States. In illustration, we may 
quote the description of the present condition of 
Lima, and the country round about. Revolution 
having stopped progress, all had receded to a 
state of chaos :— 

**On the road to Lima is Bella Vista; but it is 
in ruins, and has been so ever since the revolution. 
It was generally the outpost or battleground of the 
two parties, and although the soil in the plain 
which borders the seais extremely fertile, consisting 
of decomposed rock, containing the elements of fer- 
tility in the greatest abundance, it now appears a 
neglected waste. Attention to its cultivation and 
irrigation would make it a perfect garden. On| 
approaching Lima, the gardens and fieldsare found 
to be cultivated and wellirrigated. Fields of Indian | 
/ corn are seen, some fully ripe, some half-grown, 











| and others just shooting up,—a novel sight to us. 
This bears testimony not only to the fineness of the 
climate, but to the fertility of the soil. The gardens 
near the city are filled to profusion with fruits of all 
descriptions. The road, on its near approach to the 
city, forms an avenue of about a mile in length. | 
| This, in its prosperous days, was the usual evening 

drive, and afforded a most agreeable one. On each 

side are gardens filled with orange trees, the frag- 

rance of whose flowers, and the beauty and variety 

of the fruit, added to its pleasures. It is now going 

to decay from utter neglect. Its rows of willows, | 
and the streams of running water on each side, | 
though forming its great attraction, will, if suffered 
to remain without attention, be completely destroyed. 
No one seems to take interest in the publie works. 
So marked a difference from Chili could not but 
be observed. At Lima I was struck with the 
change that had taken place since my former visit. 
Every thing now betokens poverty and decay; a 
sad change from its former splendour and wealth, 
This appearance was observed not only in the city, 
but also among the inhabitants. Whole families 
have been swept off, and their former attendants, or 
strangers, have become the possessors of their houses 
and property. The country has been a scene of 
commotion and revolution for the last twenty-five 
years, of which Lima fora long time was the centre. 
The neglected walls and ruined tenements, the want 





, drew his knife. 


of this decay. The population is now said to be 
about forty-five thousand, although in former times 
it has been supposed to amount to as many as sixty. 
five or seventy thousand. The aspect of the ci 
especially a bird’s-eye view from the neighbouri 
hills, gives to the eye of the stranger the appear. 
ance of ruins. There are few buildings that haye 
the look of durability, and no new ones have been 
put up for the last forty years. The plan of the 
city combines more advantage than any other tha 
could have been adopted for the locality. The 
streets are at right angles, and all sufficiently broad, 
Those which run with the declivity of the ground 
northwest and southeast, have water flowing through 
their middle. They have not, however, a very clean 
appearance; but this is certainly not to be imputed 
to the want of the facility of being made so, The 
uses to which these streams are put, and the 
numerous buzzards that frequent them, gives the 
stranger any other idea than that of cleanliness, 
The buzzards are protected by law, and may be 
seen fighting for their food in the gutters, regard. 
less of passers; or sitting on the tops of the houses, 
thirty or forty in a row, watching for more food, 
Great attention has been paid to laying out the 
Alameda, which is on the north side of the city, 
Its centre is ornamented with a number of fountains; 
its walks are well shaded on each side with trees; 
and the running water adds to its freshness: all 
unite to form a delightful promenade. In the cool 
of the evening it is much frequented, and its stone 
seats are occupied by numbers of citizens. This is 
the best place to get a view of the inhabitants; and 
notwithstanding their internal commotions, they 
appear fully to enjoy their cigarittas, which they 
are constantly smoking.”’ 

We cannot refrain a smile at the following 
little adventure :— 

‘On the 22d they determined to remain at Baiios, 
At an early hour in the morning they found the 
village deserted, and it appeared on inquiry that all 
the inhabitants had gone abroad to tend their herds, 
For the purpose of taking as wide a range as pos- 
sible in search of the plants, our geutlemen sepa. 
rated, some going up while others descended: they 
all met with great success in their botanical re- 
searches. Dr. Piekering attempted the ascent of 
one of the summits ; by noon he had reached a high 
elevation, and looking up, he espied a huge condor 
soaring down the valley. He stopped to observe 
the majestic bird, as it sailed slowly along. To his 
surprise, it took a turn around him, then a second 
and a third, the last time drawing so near that he 
began to apprehend it meditated an attack. He 
describes himself as being in the worst possible 
condition for a fight, his strength being exhausted 
by climbing, and his right hand having been lamed 
for some days from a hurt. The nature of the 
ground, too, was anything but favourable for 
defence; but there was nothing left but to prepare 
for a fight, and with this intent he took a seat and 
At the instant, as if intimidated 
by the sight of the weapon, the bird whirled off ima 
different direction. Dr. Pickering confessed, how 
ever humiliating the acknowledgment, that he was 
at the time very well satisfied with the condor’ 
determination to let him alone. Condors are 
numerous here, and many stories are related of their 
attacks upon animals; but this was a more decided 
manifestation of a disposition to assail the humat 
race than any we heard of.” ‘ 

The locality, however, was not without its 
hospitalities. Take an instance or two:—_ 

“Dr. Pickering was enabled to reach the ridge 
that bounded the valley, but there were many higher 
beyond. The view thence was magnificent, ovel- 
looking to the west eight distinct ridges betweet 
him and the sea, which was scarcely defined enough 
to be made out with any certainty. He descended 
by the same route again to the village. The alealde 
discovering that one of the party (Mr. Agate) was 
an artist, became extremely anxious that he should 
make a sketch of his father-in-law, an old revolu- 
tionary soldier, who resided there. As the son-I 
law had been so attentive, and offered them so mally 
civilities, among others the loan of a silver dis 
spoon, and fork, he could do no less than gratify 
these wishes. For this purpose the old man dre 
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himself in his uniform. The task of sitting was 
almost too much for him, and he was nearly over- 
come with the excitement and exertion. The old 
man was greatly delighted with the picture, as were 
all those about him, except the son-in-law, who 
expressed great dissatisfaction that it should be 
without legs,—it being only a half-length,—and 
offered a large price to have them put on; but time 
did not admit of it. The sketch was given to him, 
which has placed it out of my power to present it to 
the eye of the reader in a wood-cut. Mr. Agate’s 
first effort was deemed so successful that his repu- 
tation was at once established at Baiios, and shortly 
afterwards he was called upon by the sacristan to 
engage him to paint the four Evangelists for the 
church. Price was no object, provided he could do 
it, and they would besides consider it as a great 
favour. Some of the bystanders proposed to have 
the constable painted, and pointed to a strapping 
big negro. The houses literally contained no fur- 
niture, and the silver lent toour party was believed 
to constitute the only valuables in the place. The 


only articles besides that were seen, were some 


roughly-made wooden spoons, earthen dishes, and 
water-jugs, a few boards made into a rough table, 
with a stool or two, and a bedstead made of canes 
and plastered with clay. In no part of the United 
States, whether in the cabins of the Far West, or in 
the poorest suburbs of our eastern cities, are persons 
to be seen living in sucha miserable manner. The 
country-people of Peru, notwithstanding they are 
surrounded with every thing to make them com- 
fortable, want the knowledge and industry to use 
the advantages nature has given them.” 

We now enter on a new field of observation. 
The examination of the Paumotu group having 
been recommended to the expedition by Ad- 
miral Krusenstern, the ships steered for the 
island of Minerva, or Clermont de Tonnerre, 
one of the most eastern of that ‘Cloud of 
Islands,” as the name implies :— 

“TI saw some natives, five men and two women, 
and endeavoured to hold communication with them. 
The former were armed with long spears. They 
were cautiously watching our movemeuts ; and after 
the boats had left, they were seen examining the 
beach for articles that might have been dropped. 
Every inducement was held out to them to approach 
my boat, but without success; and we were obliged 
toreturn on board for the night, not having suc- 
ceeded in finishing the survey. Wishing to com- 
municate with the natives, and effect a landing, we 
lay-to, and by morning found that we had drifted off 
from the island eight miles to the north-west, and 
did not again reach our station until towards the 
afternoon. I then proceeded to the beach, taking 
with me as interpreter, John Sac, a New Zealander, 


who spoke the Tahitian language, determincd, if) 


possible, to enter into communication with the 
natives, and to land to make observations. Seven- 
teen natives were now seen on the beach, armed 
with long spears and clubs, which they were brand- 
ishing with menacing attitudes, making motions for 
me to retire. 
g flying, many more were seen in the bushes, 
probably in all about one hundred. I told John 
Sac to speak to them, which he did, and found he 
was understood. ‘The only answer he could get 
them was, several of them crying out at the 
same time, ‘Go to your own land; this belongs to 
us, and we do not want to have any thing to do with 
you.” It was impossible to beach the boat without 


to land, it was necessary to swim a short distance, 
Which could not be done without our being attacked, 


As I approached them with a white | 





. | to make the observations I desired. 
injury, on account of the serf and coral; and in order | 
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was married. At times it was difficult to control | had gone away without landing. 


John’s movements. On this occasion he soon be- 
came provoked at the chief’s obstinacy; and the 
idea of their receiving all our presents so greedily 
without even thanks in return, excited his native 
fire; his eyes shone fiercely, and his whole frame 
seemed agitated. Half naked ashe was, his tattooing 
conspicuous, he stood in the bow of the boat brand- 
ishing his boat-hook like a spear with the dexterity 
ofasavage. It was difficult to recognise the sailor 
in the fierce majestic-looking warrior before us. 
The chief and John kept passing words until both 
were becoming vociferous, the one appearing as 
savage as the other. John’s animated attitudes and 
gestures were the admiration of all. As we could 


not understand him, he may have said many things | 
to irritate the savage chief before he could be silenced, 

although he afterwards declared his innocence in | 
I had been engaged for upwards of | 


that respect. 
an hour endeavouring to overcome their fears, when 
I was joined by several boats from the other vessels. 
The officers, being anxious to have communication 


- . . 7 . ! 
with the natives, were desirous of landing, and I 


readily gave them permission to do so without arms. 


They passed a short distance from us, hoping to | 
effect their purpose without opposition, but the | 
natives separated, in order to oppose any landing. | 
One or two officers swam through the surf without | 
arms, and were boldly set xpon by three of the | 


natives, when they made a hurried retreat. This 
evidently gave the natives confidence, and their 
conduct became more violent. Mr. Couthouy re- 
quested permission to land with presents, under the 
protection of the boat, to which I consented. 


pose of showing the trinkets. The chief motioned 
him away, but he landed on the rocks. The chief, 
retiring, appeared as if somewhat alarmed, while 
Mr, Couthouy advanced towards him, holding out 
the presents. On being joined by another native, 
the chief stopped, raised his spear, and with a shout 
and distortion of countenance, made a pass at Mr. 
Couthouy, who at once dropped looking-glasses, 
trinkets, &c., at his feet, and quickly made for the 
boat. The savage took no notice of the relinquished 
offerings, but advanced to attack him with his spear. 
When he had reached the edge of the surf, the chief 
made another thrust at him, but fortunately without 
injury. This precipitate retreat gave them still 
more confidence; they now began throwing pieces 
of coral, numbers of which struck the men in my 
boat. I felt no disposition to do them harm, and yet 
I had no idea of letting them sce and feel that they 
had driven us off without landing, well knowing, 





however, if a forcible landing tock place, and they | 
made resistance, that injury would befall one side, | 


and probably both. I, therefore, thinking that they 


| had no idea of fire-arms, ordercd several blank car- 

no notice of them. | 
According to John Sac, they hooted at these arms, | 
calling us cowards, and daring us to come on shore. 


tridges tobe fired ; but they took 


I then fired a small charge of mustard-seed shot at 
their legs, which did not produce any effect. Then, 
Mr. Peale, who was near by me, was requested to 
draw his ball, and load with mustard-seed, which he 


| did; and Lieutenant North likewise fired, which 
caused the chief and all the rest to retreat, rubbing | 


their legs. The officers were now permitted to land, 
under strict injunctions, in order to avoid all con- 
tact with the natives, not to leave the beach. So 
much time had been lost before I could get the in- 
struments safely on shore, that I found it too late 


above the ordinary size. Their colour was darker 
than that of our Indians, but their features resembled 


and suffering injury, before we had established a| them. No tatooing was observed on the men, and 


friendly intercourse. I therefore had recourse to 

Owing presents to them,—all of which they 
eagerly took,—assuring them that we were friends; 
but they still continued warning us off, and threaten- 
ing uswith their long spears. I am rather inclined 
now to think our interpreter was partly the cause of 
My not succeeding in overcoming their fears and 
‘cruples. John Sac was truly a savage, although 
he had imbibed some feelings of a discipline, and 
Was generally a well-disposed fellow. He was a 
petty New Zealand chief at the Bay of Islands, and 

Tesided some time at Tahiti, where he said he 


| 
| 
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the women were not seen close enough to distinguish 
them. 
straight. The chiefs had theirs drawn back, and 
tied in a knot behind; the others had theirs hang- 
ing loose. They wore a small maro made of leaves, 
and the chiefs a pandanus-leaf around their necks, 
probably to distinguish their rank. The women 


wore a piece of tapa as a petticoat; they were not | 


oiled, and the heads of some seemed filled with 
ashes or lime. They spoke and understood the Tahi- 
tian dialect. The only information obtained from 
them was, that vessels had before been there, but 


He | 


: 
swam on shore, pausing now and then, for the pur- 


The natives | 
whom we saw, appeared a fine athletic race, much | 


The hair of the former was long, black, and | 


Immediately on 
their being driven from the beach, a large column 
of smoke was seen, no doubt a signal to the other 
inhabitants of the island. After being on the reef 
half an hour, we joined our boats, and returned on 
board near sunset. One canoe was reported, the 
next morning, as having been seen from the Pea- 
cock. The number of inhabitants that we saw cer- 
tainly did not exceed one hundred and twenty.” 


Similar descriptions are given of other islets 
and theirinhabitants, such as Wytoohee, Otooho, 
Raraka, Aratica, and the Arutua or Rurick 

| islands; the account of this archipelago is, of 
course, imperfect; the whole number of coral 
islands being sixty-five. 

“ On the 19th of August we made Henuake, Hon- 
den, or Dog Island, and came up with it about 
noon. The boats were at once despatched, in order 
to ascertain if a landing could be effected, and the 
ships began the surveying operations. The surf 
was found very heavy on the beach, but the boats 
notwithstanding succeeded in landing. The num- 
ber of birds seen hovering over the island was an 
indication that it was not inhabited, which proved 
to be the case. Several turtles were caught, and a 
number of specimens obtained. The survey of the 
island not having been completed, I lay by all night, 
and early in the morning despatched boats to com- 
plete the examination of it, and to effect a landing. 
The greatest part of the day was spent on the island. 
Near the place where we landed, there has been a 
channel to the small lagoon in the centre of the 
island, and there is another of a similar character 
on the opposite side. They were both dry, and the 
sea-water can only communicate with the lagoon at 
very high tides. From our observations of the day, 
the usual neap tide is three and a half feet, and it 
would give high water at full and change of the 
moon, at 2 p.M. There are many blocks of com- 
pact coral, just at high-water mark, quite black on 
the outside, but on fracture they showed the white 
coral. The white coral shelf over which the sea 
flows at high water was two hundred feet broad, the 
low water falling two feet below its surface; it is 
quite level, but there are many holes and large 
longitudinal cracks in it. Onthis lies the compact 
coral above spoken of, extending beneath the coral 
sand. It is about ten or twelve feet wide. The 
coral-sand beach above the compact layer has eight 
feet perpendicular rise, and lies at an angle of 47°. 
On the top of this are small pieces of coral, which 
have been thrown up by the sea, around the roots of 
trees and shrubs, growing to the height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet. We found the water in the 
lagoon quite salt, and very warm. Its bottom for 
a long distance was filled with a fine deposit of cal- 
carcous wud, about six inches in depth. The water 
had apparently evaporated from the lagoon, and to 
the taste was much salter than the ocean. Purslane 
(Portulaca) was found growing in a thrifty state in 
this deposit. Where the lagoon was deeper, some 
fine specimens of corals were observed and obtained. 
No traccs of inhabitants were perceived on this 
island. The state of nature in which the birds were 
found, and cther indications, gave proof that it had 
not been inhabited, at least for some time. There 
were a great many sharks, both in the lagoon and 
outside, which were so ravenous that they bit at the 
oars. It was by no means pleasant to have to swim 
through the surf to the boat with these dangerous 
animals so numerous around us. Thelanding ona 
coral island effectually does away with all precon- 
ceived notions of its beauty, and any previous ideas 
formed in its favour are immediately put to flight. 

‘hat verdure which seemed from a distant view to 
carpet the whole island, was in reality but a few 
patches of wiry grass, obstructing the walking, and 
offering neither fruit nor flowers to view; it grew 
| among the rugged coral debris, with a little sand 
and vegetable earth. The principal trees and shrubs 
are the Pandanus, Boerhaavia, and Pisonia. It is 
somewhat surprising that a few trees forty or fifty 
feet high should have found sufficient soil to pro- 
tect their growth. Most of the trees, however are 
of stunted size, being not more than ten to fifteen 
feet in height, and eighteen inches in diameter. 

Van Schouten and Le Maire visited this island, 
| 10th April, 1616, some two hundred years before, 
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and it was even then clothed with vegetation. If 
their description is an accurate one, the island 
appears now to be rather higher, as they report 
‘from what they could judge, the greater part of the 
island is overflowed at high water;’ this is certainly 
not the case now. The centre of the island is in 
latitude 14° 55’ 40" S., longitude 138° 47! 36" W. 
The number of birds on the island was incredible, 
and they were so tame as to require to be pushed off 
their nests to get their eggs. The most conspicuous 
among them was the frigate-bird (Tachypetis 
aquilus); many of the trees were covered with their 
nests, constructed of a few sticks. The old birds 
were seen, as they flew off, inflating their blood-red 
pouches to the size of a child’s head, and looking as 
ifa large bladder were attached to their necks. The 
gannets, sooty terns, and the beautiful tropic-bird, 
were in countless numbers; the former guarding 
their eggs (which were laid on the ground without 
a nest) with care, remaining by them, and even suf- 
fering themselves to be captured without resistance. 
Their hoarse croaking was quite deafening. ‘Some 
droll sights were seen of crabs walking off with 
snakes, and both again seized by some stout bird 
and borne away. Armies of soldier or piratical 
crabs (Paguri) were seen moviig in all directions 
with their shells. We enjoyed ourselves much, and 
found no use for our guns, powder, and shet; as 
many specimens as we could desire were taken with 
the hand, both old and young. In some cases the 


tropic-birds were taken off their nests, and from | 


others their eggs were taken without disturbing 
them; indeed, I have 
fowls half so tame. The varioussnakes, the many- 
coloured fish, the great eels, enormous and voracious 
sharks, shells, large molluscs, spiders, with the 
curious lepidoptera, seemed to have quiet posses- 
sion, their webs stretching in every direction, and 
occasioning us much annoyance: all gave a novelty 
to the scene, that highly interested and delighted 
us. In the afternoon we returned on board, loaded 


we bore away on our course. 


nut palms on the island, as has been reported by 


Captain Fitzroy, in his voyage; nor is there any | 


fresh water to be found. Some of our gentlemen 
saw on the beach some broken oars and remains of 
2 boat, but nothing could be identified. Pandanus 
trees exist on the south side.” 

As the explorers approached Wytoohee, many 
canoes came off to the ship; voices were heard 
at some distance, and, as they drew near, the 


clamour increased, accompanied with much | 


laughing, and many gesticulations ; but none of 
the natives could be induced to come on board, 
or part with anything but some pieces of old 
inatting :— 

“An attempt was made to get some of their 
paddles, but they rather ridiculed the idea of part- 
ing with them. The canoes were quite small, being 
only from twelve to fifteen feet long. They gene- 
rally contained two and sometimes three natives. 
Each canoe had an out-rigger, and a projecting 
point, both before and behind, by which they get 
into them from the water. They are formed of 
strips of cocoa-nut wood sewed together. Two 
persons can carry them. Their paddles were curved 
backwards. In order to dispel their fears, articles 
were given them gratuitously, and by way of show- 
ing their gratitude, they began a monotonous song 
or chaunt. They would occasionally stop, look up, 
and return the laugh of the crew by a grin; ap- 
parently enjoying the sport as much as any of them. 
These natives are peculiar, and appeared totally 
distinct from any others we met with in this group, 
having strong wiry beards and mustaches, and a 
different physiognomy. I sent one of the boats to 
the shore, with the interpreter, under Licutenant 
Case, but they refused to allow them to land. No 
actual violence was attempted, but Lieutenant Case 
reported the impracticability of landing without 
opposition, and injury to themselves and natives. 
They received several presents, but they had no 
fruit to give in return, as their cocoa-nuts were 
tabooed. They gave, in exchange, some articles, 
consisting of cloth, fish-hooks, adzes, and pearl- 
shells. Among the articles seen in their possession, 
was a fine silk pocket handkerchief, showing that 





never seen any barn-yard | 





they had had communication not long since with 
vessels. ‘They refused to part with their spears or 
clubs. Their adzes were rudely made, but ground 
very sharp; they were formed of the tridachna or 
cassis shell, lashed on a handle somewhat resembling 
our adze-handles. Knives were also observed in 
their possession. * * Wytoohee is formed of islets 
connected by a washed coral reef, of irregular 
shape, with a lagoon having many knolls in it, of 
various sizes, some four or five feet above the sur- 
face. The south-east portion is the largest and 
most thickly wooded, and contains the greatest 
number of inhabitants. After the surveying duties 
were over, we found ourselves at the north-west 
point of the island. The natives who had refused 
to allow us to land, were now seen waving green 
boughs, which is the general sign of good-will, and 
a desire to have communication, and many were 
seen dancing on the beach, with their spears in their 
hands. I gave orders to send the boats to the 
shore, but on reaching it we found them still averse 
to our landing; they, however, assisted Mr. Cout- 


| houy through the surf to the beach; but when he 


had reached it, they surrounded him, and led him 
back very gently to the water, making him dis- 
tinctly understand that they would not permit him 
to visit their huts. 
of obtaining buttons, pieces of iron, and cloth. We 


gave them several small articles, but they could not | 
be persuaded to part with their spears and clubs. | 
The chief, who was a very old man, was seen lying | 


under a Pandanus tree, close to the beach, and on 
being told I wished to sce him, and make hima 
present, he arose; his hair was quite gray, and he 
had a long and stiff white beard; his legs were 
enlarged with the elephantiasis, the swelling being 


| of a white colour, and so large and regular that | 


About 
After 


many thought he had on sailor’s trousers. 
twenty natives were with him ou the beach. 


being shown the presents I had for him, he was | 
| induced to wade into the water up to his neck to | 
with specimens; aud the survey being completed, | 
There are no cocoa- | 


receive them. On coming alongside the boat, he 
seemed somewhat uneasy, until he had gone through 


the ceremony of rubbing noses, which I must con- | 


fess was anything but agreeable with so dirty and 
diseased a person. He was extremely anxious to 
get hold of the presents, and amused us by at once 
plunging them under the water, seeming in no 
manner concerned about keeping them dry. He 
was all the while making a noise like 
of a cat. In return for my presents, he at once 


offered me the short mantle of matting which he | S 
| in the ground, forming an arch on which strips are 


had over his shoulders. 
Tahitian language. 
Korokoa, and the name of the island as Wytoohee. 


They understood the 


He appeared about sixty years of age, and his teeth | 


were all sound and good. His brother was the 
priest, to whom I also gave some presents. This 
man had a very remarkable head, the forehead 
being very high, and narrow almost to deformity, 
with a dark and suspicious bright eye. His hands 
were deformed, being destitute of joints, and the 
lower part bent at right angles. The son of the 
chief was a remarkably fine-looking lad of fifteen. 
We saw no women, as they had all been hid. The 
colour of these natives was much darker than those 
seen before; in some the hair was inclined to frizzle, 
and the beard curly. All the grown men that I saw 
had mustaches ; their features were strongly marked 
with a good-humoured expression of countenance ; 
they wore the maro, and some had a few feathers in 
their hair. The boats of the Peacock succeeded in 
landing on the east side of the island, where the 
coral reef shelves at about an angle of 10°, and 
having the wind blowing obliquely on it, there is 
comparatively little surf. Some half a dozen natives 
were here seen ; an officer approached them making 
signs of friendship, which they returned. At first 
they seemed quite timid, mecting the advances 
made in a manner which showed that they were 
anxious to propitiate us, but still fearful. They 
were reassured of our good-will by offering them 
some small presents, when two old men came for- 
ward, holding their arms upright above their heads, 
with their hands open, and became desirous of 
shaking hands, and even offered to rub noses. Each 
was armed with a stick (for it could not be called a 
spear) six or seven feet long: on some of them 
were fastened the jaws of the porpoise. They 





They were extremely desirous | 


' troublesome to the natives. 


er i 
the purring 


The chief gave his name as | 





appeared to be greatly astonished, and their looks 
bespoke amazement at our appearance. Occasion, 

ally, as if to satisfy themselves of the reality, they 
would put their hands on us. On receiving a few 
trifling presents, they broke forth into the same 
song or chaunt that was heard on their first comin 

towards the ship. The younger ones were the first 
to show confidence, and were much disposed to 
laugh and joke with the men; and some of the 
officers thought they recognised those who had been 
in the canoes the day before. On our gentlemen 
requesting to go to their huts, they scemed to he 
thrown into a kind of stupid wonderment, but on 
being assured they had nothing to fear, their coun. 
tenances brightened up, and they led the way 
through the wood to an open space, surrounded }; 

pandanus and cocoa-nut trees. These natives had 
evidently had communication with vessels, but | 
very much doubt if any had landed before. They 
did not appear at all alarmed at the firing of guns, 
but were much surprised to see the birds killed, 
holding up their hands, and making ejaculations, 
They had no idea of the principles of barter, and 
allowed anything to be taken without opposition, 
receiving any articles in return with gratitude and 
delight. Iron was prized more than any other 
thing. On reaching the huts, inquiry was made of 
them for their women, when a general burst of 
laughter ensued, and they gave us to understand, 
that they had penetrated our motive for visiting 
their island—‘ That as we inhabited an island with- 
out any women, we wanted to have some.’ Nothing 
more was said to them on the subject. They 


| accompanied us to the boats, and at parting went 


through the same ceremonies of rubbing noses, 
shaking hands, and raising their arms with the 
palms towards us. According to the estimate | 
made of the inhabitants, the number was about 
ninety. From the gréat age of the chiefs, and the 
absence of wounded or scarred individuals, I should 
conclude they lived in peace. They, however, gave 
their neighbours on the small island to the west 
(which they call Otooho) avery bad name. Water 
in small quantities is to be had on the eastern see- 
tion of the island, and a little biche-de-mar might 
be taken on the reefs. A small rat was very 
This island has some 
Cocoa-nut, Bread-fruit, and Pandanus trees; the 
Pisonia, Tournefortia, and the shrubs that are com. 
mon to the low islands, also grow upon it. The 
huts of the natives scarcely deserve the name; they 
are merely four or five poles, with both ends stuck 


tied, and over these the leaves of the cocoa-nut, 
mats, and grass, are laid. They are about six or 
eight feet long, four feet high, and about five feet 
wide, barely sufficient to keep out the sun, and en- 
tirely useless as a protection from rain, Their 
utensils are small, and seemed ill adapted to their 
use. Their baskets were suspended from the tops 
of their huts and from trees. ‘The natives seemed 
destitute of tapa. No anchorage was found at this 
island.’ 

Record is also made of the discovery of new 
islands—namely, King’s Island, so denominated 
after the man at the mast-head who first dis 
covered it; Tai-a-ra, situated to the northward 
and westward and nigh to Raraka, which was 
not laid down on any charts; and Kawahe. 
The two last were so named by a native of Ra- 
raka, a place which seems through the influence 
of a missionary to be half-civilized. Aurora 
Island also from the same cause is in a similar 
condition, the natives of which crowded round 
the door of the chief's hut to look at our tr 
vellers :— ; 

“They were a fine-looking race, though forming 
rather a motley group. The manner of carrying 
their children particularly attracted our notice; It 
had a pleasing effect. We found it afterwards prac- 
tised throughout Polynesia. Many questions were 
put to me, and now and then I could hear a voice 
saying, ‘ Me ship, captain; me go Tahiti.’ All were 
more or less clothed in the cast-off garments of 
whites, and not very particular whether they pos- 
sessed one, two, or parts of garments, as long as it 
appeared different from their own tapa, and of foreign 
fashion. This appeared more ridiculous, for on our 
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frst landing few were to be seen except in their 
native dresses, but shortly afterwards one might 
have believed the contents of all the old clothes 
shops of one of our cities had been distributed among 
them: storm pea-jackets, light summer pantaloons, 
yests, capes of overcoats, bell-crowned hats, checked 
and red flannel shirts, most of which were torn or 
worn threadbare in many places; whilst the women 
had bedecked themselves with cocoa-nut oil and 
turmeric, giving them a bright orange cast. Their 
heads were adorned with flowers, and they evidently 
considered themselves in their holiday attire. They 
had an abundance of pigs and poultry. The rich 
soil on the upper and interior part of the island 

roduced taro (Arum esculentum), sweet-potatoes 
(Convolyulus batatas), melons, yams, and some 
tobacco, while the bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts were 
hanging in clusters over their dwellings. They had 
also an abundance of crabs and fish ; on our landing 
ye found them devouring the latter, with great gusto, 
raw, but the former they roasted. Here we again 
saw printed copies of several portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and found that many of them could read and 
write well. No spears, clubs, or warlike instru- 
ments were to be seen, and when I asked for them 
as matters of curiosity, they said they had no arms 
except two muskets, which were pointed out to me, 
hanging up under the eaves of the house. The 
native missionary, a man about fifty years of age, 
told me that in times past they had ‘all war,’ but 
now all was peace. I was desirous of knowing to 


what he imputed the change, and he very readily 
answered, ‘ Mittionari, mai-tai, mai-tai,’ (missionary, 
good, good). They acknowledge the authority of 
Pomare of Tahiti.” 


The most thickly peopled spot of the whole 
group is Anaa, or Chain Island, though one of 





and to give a new impulse and a deeper tendency 
to philosophical speculation. In a few words 
we may give the main features of Kant’s system, 
and show how, necessarily, it provoked further 
speculations. 
English metaphysicians have avoided the obscu- 
rity of Kant and his successors, it is, partly, 
because they have not been engaged with the 
same problems. Kant had, first, to demolish 
the dogmatism of Wolf’s scheme of theorems 
concerning all things visible and invisible, and 
this he did by asking two questions ;—first, are 
these theorems in accordance with the true 
nature of the objects to which they are applied ? 
or, secondly, are they only the results of the 
mind’s necessary process of thought regarding 
these objects? To give an affirmative answer 
to the first query, he endeavoured to show, was 
impossible. He denied the possibility of know- 
ing natural or supernatural objects as they are 
in themselves, and limited his system to an ex- 
position of the laws, or categories as he calls 
them, by which the mind must conceive of the 
objects presented to it. He thus threw a cloud 
oyer the external world, while he endeavoured 
to illumine the inward sphere of reason by 
an exposition of its laws and processes. He 
showed that neither the senses nor the un- 
derstanding could give us any true objective 
knowledge of things as they are in themselves. 
To use a rude simile, he represented the mind 
as a process of chemical combination, for which 
the raw materials were furnished by the senses, 
but the results of which could not be said to be 


the smallest, and is estimated to contain 5,000 | like any of the original matter employed. But 


. . . ! 
inhabitants. ‘The whole island is one cocoa-nut 


grove, and the principal food is fish and cocoa 
nuts. The curious and novel information pre- 
sented in the latter part of this introductory 
volume induces us to anticipate the appearance 
of its successors with considerable interest. 





History of the Life and the Philosophy of Kant 
—[ Histoire, §c.] By Amand Saintes. Paris, 
Librairie de Cherbuliez : London, Williams 
& Norgate. 

An Analysis of Kant's Critick of Pure Reason. 
By the Translator of that Work. Pickering. 
Tue student who would become well acquainted 
with Plato must read Plato, after all that his 
translators have done; and we must add, that 
those who would know the methods and theories 
of German philosophers must not confide in 
their French expositors, though these profess to 
reduce every system of thought into its clearest 
and concisest form. M. Amand Saintes has met 
with such indifferent success as an interpreter 
of German philosophy (at least among the 
Germans) that he might well have left the sage 
of Kénigsberg undisturbed. He has, improperly, 
blended the departments of philosophy and 
biography. If he wished to exhibit the virtues 
of Kant as a man, a friend, and a teacher, he 
should have done it in a purely biographical 
form; or if he intended to show the complete- 
ness and consistency of Kant’s system, he should 
have done this in a strictly argumentative trea- 
tse; but his method of recommending asystem 
of philosophy by quotations from authorities is 
false:—a system should either be sclf-defended 

or not at all. 

There is nothing new in the biographical 
portion of the work, nor are we illumined by 
any ideas clearer than have been given in many 
other works of the grounds and tendencies of 
Kant’s system. This was important as the 
starting point of new speculations, which have 
since played so prominent a part in the literature 
of Germany. If in itself, Kant’s system were 
Unsatisfactory or sceptical, nevertheless it served 
to overthrow the dogmatism of Wolf and others, 





this scepticism, which he introduced into onto- 
logical speculations, he would not allow to dis- 
turb the moral world, and, therefore, to supply 


the defects of his ‘Critique on Pure Reason,’ he | 


brought forward his ‘Practical Reason.’ In 
this, his arguments often resemble those em- 
ployed by Butler. He shows that, while spe- 
culative reason leaves us uncertain of the exist- 
ence of a future state, a supreme moral governor, 
and a condition of moral perfection, practical 
reason obliges us still to act, constantly, on the 
supposition of their existence. But his whole 
system concludes most unsatisfactorily. — It 
leaves a gulf between the mind and all that 
it desires to know. Both his speculative and 
his practical systems conclude with the old adage 
yvwt oeavrov, and nothing further. To pass 
this gulf, which he opened between the mind 
and the universe, has been the object of later 
systems; which have endeavoured to do it in two 
different ways, one by a fiight and the other by 
abridge—one by Schelling’s principle ofintuition, 
and the other by Hegel's logic. The former has 
developed no complete and consequent system, 
but has produced some ingenious constructions 
on the -h of identity of subject and 
object. This, however, he leaves as mere hy- 
pothesis, while his fellow-student and, afterwards, 
rival, Hegel, has contended for a logical system 
to prove, that the true nature of things is com- 
prehended in the mind, or, in other words, that 
the logical order in which the mind arranges its 
objects, is not only to be found in the constitu- 
tion of the mind itself, subjectively considered, 
but also in the objects of thought. By this pur- 
port, his logic is distinguished from the subjective 
philosophizing of our Scotch metaphysicians, 
Reid, Stewart, and Brown, who are nearer to 
Kant than they have supposed. Hegel pro- 
fessed to introduce a method of thought com- 
prehensive ofall other systems, which heregarded 
as only imperfect parts of his own. This method 
of thought consists in a continuous exposition 


of opposites, and their reconciliation in a higher | 


unity; but it would be unfair to pretend, that 
by a few bare statements, like this, we could 
give an adequate idea of his dialectic. He 


And here we may notice, that if 


contends that, to gain a true idea and full 
definition of the process, it must be followed 
throughout. Many of his results, when taken 
abstractedly out of their connexions and quali- 
fications, Ser been misrepresented; as, for 
instance, the assertion ‘‘whatever is actual is 
also rational,” when taken without its sequel, 
but all that is rational is not yet actual.” One 
thing is clear, that whatever his system was in 
his own mind, as it has been employed by his 
professed > it hasled them into the most 
opposite conclusions and theories respecting 
political and religious affairs, especially in the 
latter. Yet the master himself professed to hold 
fast to Lutheranism, and, when Rector of the 
University of Berlin, celebrated, in an oration, 
the concluding third century of the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith. Of the situation of his 
moderate disciples, we may judge from the 
confession of Rosenkranz, in his letter to Pierre 
Leroux :— 

We cannot rank ourselves under any definite 
system of belief. Schelling is, indeed, a Protestant ; 
but he has prophesied the downfall of Protestantism. 
For myself, originally proceeding from the French 
Reformed Church, and still connected with it in ec- 
clesiastical relations, I am, strictly, neither Lutheran 
nor one of the Reformed. I know well enough what 
Iam not, in an ecclesiastical point of view: I am 
neither a Greck nora Roman Catholic, neither a 
Lutheran nor one of the Reformed ; but what am I 
positively ? 

To this question, the writer gives no answer, 
and his fellow-disciples are equally indefinite. 
We are not disposed to describe the whole 
| contents of the different schools of German 
philosophy as a vain logomachy, though of a 
great number of their productions we may say, 
“‘verba sunt, pretereaque nihil.” But even 
Germany is growing tired of ringing changes 
upon those philosophical bells, “ ich” and “ nicht- 
ich,” “subject,” “object,” and “absolute,” and 
desires a philosophy of life and progress, to 
brighten the world and not to puzzle the schools. 
It is felt that the separation between speculation 
and practice, theories and realities, the progress 
of the schools and the movement of the people, 
is false, and if sage professors have attained any 
results of study capable of universal proof, ap- 
plication, and utility, it is high time to bring them 
out and unite them with the true developement 
of the people. We by no means deny that the 
new philosophy has results of common intelli- 
gibility and practical importance. Its concrete 
definition of freedom, its exposition of the positive 
ethical foundation upon which the true liberty 
of a people must rest, is, for instance, an im- 
mense improvement on the French philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. Its demand for a 
legislation good for all, and consistent with the 
unity and developement of the whole human 
race, agrees with the advancing common sense 
of mankind; and in practical matters, generally, 
after all its evolutions, it returns to good, old 
established maxims. 

But we are straying from the book before us. 
| Its biographical portion contains nothing of 
remarkable interest; but assures us that, with 
all his scepticism about “things in themselves,” 
Kant enjoyed the society of friends and the 
| pleasures of the table, dressed carefully and 
neatly, and was, on the whole, a very “ pleasant 
fellow.’ The author, however, is sadly puzzled 
to make out how such an engaging little man 
could spend his life in celibacy, and almost 
insinuates that Kant employed his researches into 
“pure and practical reason” to solace some un- 
fortunate “affaire de ceur.”’ Concerning this, 
| we have all Kant’s scepticism. The following 
| trait of character is hardly as amiable as it is 
| philosophical :— 

One of Kant’s whims was, that he would not love 

his friends too much : but would appear to forget them 
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soon after their decease. When once they were in the 
tomb, he would cease to mention their names, and 
would not permit any one to talk of them in his 
company. One day, when an acquaintance began 
to talk of Hippel, lately deceased, Kant said ;— 
% Jeave the dead to repose with the dead.” 

But here we conclude. Neither in a biogra- 
phical nor in a philosophical point of view, can 
we consider the work of M. Amand Saintes as 
of any great interest. 








Valentine M‘Clutchy, the Irish Agent. By 
W. Carleton, Esq. 3 vols. Dublin, Duffy; 
London, Chapman & Hall. 

Tuts work has been looked for with some in- 

terest in Ireland, having been the subject of a 

curious controversy while it was yet unpublish- 

ed. In aremarkable letter, attacking the Nation 
for having given utterance to uncatholic senti- 

ments, the praise bestowed on Carleton, in a 

review of his ‘Traits and Stories,’ was quoted 

as a flagrant example of delinquency. In reply, 
the Editor of the Nation declared that Carleton 
had repented of his attacks on the Catholic 
priests and the Catholic religion, and that his 
forthcoming novel was designed as a kind of 
recantation and atonement. Knowing Carleton 
only by his writings, we have long expected 
po a termination to his career. From his first 
essays, in the Dublin Christian Examiner, to his 

more finished novels, we found in him always a 

hearty sympathy for the cage order, to which 

he belongs, not less by birth than by strength 
and character of feeling; and we have noticed 
in several of his tales, particularly in the ‘ Poor 

Scholar,’ an earnest desire to expose the social 

evils which have arisen from the tenure of land 

in Ireland. It is no business of ours to inquire 
what editorial supervision or censorship of pa- 


tronage prevented him from earlier fulfilling an 
intention which we believe him long to have 


cherished: we neither know, nor wish to know, 
the circumstances of his connexion with what 
are called the Conservative Evangelicals of 
Dublin; but we do know that he long shaped 
his fictions to flatter their prejudices and ad- 
vance their party ; and, we must add, that most 
of the tales written for that purpose were superior 
to this, which is intended as an antidote. 

The purpose of the tale is to illustrate the 
misdeeds of Irish land-agents, in the person of 
Valentine M‘Clutchy; to expose the absurdity 
of that exploded delusion “ the New Reforma- 
tion ;” to illustrate the pernicious tendencies of 
the Orange system, by its deplorable results; 
to exhibit the delinquencies of the Irish squire- 
archy, and of the system of promotion in the 
Trish church ; and last, though not least, to aid 
the cause of Repeal. 

On the last topic we shall say but a few words. 
Carleton argues that the Union must have been 
a bad measure, because it was carried by bribery 
and the most profligate corruption. Would he 
restore the parliament that was so notoriously 
venal? The objection to the Union in the old 
Irish parliament was, that it would stop the 
golden current of corruption through which 
alone the oligarchy had rendered it possible for 
the English government to rule in Ireland: the 
large bribes at the Union were a cheap purchase 
of the annuities of bribes which must have been 

aid, and would have been paid so long as an 

rish parliament continued. The subsequent 
evils of Ireland were mainly owing to Mr. Pitt’s 
inability to wrest from the oligarchy the power 
which they had sold, because the obstinate pre- 
judices of George III. led him to prefer a Union 
with the Irish ascendancy to a Union with the 
Irish people. 

The author apologizes for an anachronism in 
this volume ; he has ante-dated the movement 
called the ‘‘ New Reformation” by about thirty 





ears, and has placed it at a period when, as he 
informs us, the great majority of the Irish con- 
sisted of Gallios, who “ cared for none of these 
things.” But this anachronism confuses the 
whole story; the notion that the Catholics of 
Ireland were likely to be converted en masse 
and by a coup-de-main, was not confined to the 
brains of a few heated enthusiasts, but was —_ 
generally adopted at both sides of the Channel, 
and even influenced the decision of parliament 


spirit which seemed to brood upon it. This }; 

colony, notwithstanding the wretchedness of its 

pearance, was not, however, shut out from a share 
of human happiness. The manners of its inhabitants 
were primeval and simple, and if their enjoyments: 
were few and limited, so also were their d 
God gave them the summer breeze to purify their 
blood, the sun of heaven to irradiate the bleakness of 
their mountains, the morning and the evening dressed 
in all their beauty, the music of their mountain 
streams, and that of the feathered songsters, to en. 


desires, 





on more than one important question. Of course 
everybody now laughs at its folly, but in its day 
it was a very serious matter; fortunately it had 
no worse result than obtaining promotion for 
some clergymen of more zeal than knowledge, 
and leaving behind it a quantity of fanaticism 
in the Irish church which it has taken years of 
itinerant oratory to work out. 

Carleton is not formed to succeed as a contro- 
versialist either in religion or politics: he shows 
too plainly that he is acting the part of an ad- 
vocate ; but his sketches of Irish life are equally 
truthful and vigorous. There is no person who 
has known Ireland for the last forty years but 
must bear testimony, however reluctantly, to 
their accuracy. We could name more than one 
who might have sat for the following picture of 
a member of the last Irish Parliament :-— 

“ Before the union, old Topertoe was master of 
three votes—that is, he sat himself for the county, 
and returned members for two boroughs. He was 
known by the sobriquet of Pater Noster Tom—not 
from any disposition to devotion; but because, 
whether in parliament, on the hustings, or, indeed, 
any where else, he never made a speech longer than 
the Lord’s Prayer. And yet, short as it was, it 
generally puzzled the shrewdest and most sagacious 
of his audience to understand it. Still, though not 
without his faults, he was by no means a bad land- 
lord, as landlords went. He was bluff, boisterous, 
and not ill-natured—one of that bygone class who 
would horsewhip a tenant to-day, and fight a duel 
for him to-morrow. Above all things he resided on 
his estate, knew all his tenantry by name and person, 
and contracted, by degrees, a kind of anomalous 
attachment for them, merely because they were his 
property, and voted and fought for him at elections, 
and often fought with him touching their relative 
positions as landlord and tenant. Indeed, we ques- 
tion whether he would not enter into a quarrel as 
readily for a tenant, as he would for a favourite dog 
or horse; and we are inclined to think, that to do 
him justice, he laid nearly as much value on the 
one as on the other—a circumstance which we dare 
say several of our modern landlords, both resident 
and absentee, will consider as, on our part, a good- 
humoured stretch of fiction.’ 

Yet Carleton gravely alleges it as a crime 
against the English ministers that they resolved 
to purchase the privilege of misgovernment from 
men of this class! Turn we now to the picture 
of an “ Irish clearing,” that is, a wholesale eject- 
ment of tenantry, and horrible as are the details 
in many instances, they were surpassed by stern 
realities. The following is a description of the 
hamlet about to be subjected to this visitation : 

“There stood, facing the west about two miles 
from Constitution Cottage, an irregular string of 
cabins, with here and there something that might 
approach the comfortable air of a middle-sized farm- 
house. The soil on which they stood was an ele- 
vated moor, studded with rocks and small cultivated 
patches, which the hard hand of labour had, with 
toil and difficulty, won from what might otherwise 
be called a cold, bleak desert. The rocks, in several 
instances, were overgrown with underwood and 
shrubs of different descriptions, which were browsed 
upon by meagre and hungry-looking goats, the only | 
description of cattle that the poverty of these poor 
people allowed them to keep, with the exception of 
two or three families, who were able to indulge in 
the luxury of a cow. In winter it had an air of 
shivering desolation, that was enough to chill the 
very blood even to think of; but in summer, the 
greenness of the shrubs, some of which were aro- 


liven their souls with its melody. The voices of 
spring, of summer, of autumn, were cheerful in their 
| ears as the voices of friends; and even winter, with 
| all his wildness and desolation, was not Without a 
grim complacence which they loved. They were a 
| poor, harmless, little community, so very humble 
| and inoffensive, as to be absolutely beneath the 
reach of human resentment or injustice. Alas! 
| they were not so. The cause of the oppression 
| which was now about to place them in its iron grasp, 
was as simple as it was iniquitous. They refused 
to vote for Lord Cumber’s brother, and were inde. 
pendent enough to respect the rights of conscience 
| in defiance of M‘Clutchy’s denunciations. They 
| had voted for the gentleman who gave them em- 
| ployment, and who happened, besides, to entertain 
| opinions which they approved. M‘Clutchy’s object 
; Was toremove them from the property, in order that 
he might replace them with a more obedient and 
less conscientious class; for this was his principle 
of action under such circumstances.” 

The various circumstances of suffering en- 
dured by the peasants driven from their homes 
to the houseless field in an inclement winter, are 
depicted with extraordinary power. We shall 
only quote the ejectment of a father and mother 
with a dying child :— 

“ O’ Regan clasped his hands, so did his wife; 
they knelt—they wept—they supplicated. They 
stated the nature of his malady—decline—from 
having ruptured a blood vessel. They ran to 
M‘Clutchy, to M‘Slime, to the squat figure on 
horseback. They prayed to Darby, and especially 
intreated a ruffian follower who had been remark- 
able for, and wanton in, his inhumanity, but with 
no effect. Darby shook his head. ‘ It could’nt be 
done,’ said he. ‘ No,’ replied the other, whose name 
was Grimes, ‘we can’t make any differ between one 
and another—so out he goes.’ ‘ Father,’ observed 
the meek hoy, ‘let them. I will only be the sooner 
in heaven.’ He was placed sitting up in bed by 
the bailiffs, trembling in the cold rush of the blast; 
but the moment their father saw their polluted and 
sacrilegious hands upon him—he rushed forward 
accompanied by his mother. ‘Stay,’ said he ina 
loud hoarse voice; ‘since you will have him ont, 
let our hands, not yours, be upon him.’ The 
ruffian told him they could not stand there all day, 
and without any further respect for their feelings, 
they rudely wrapped the bed-clothes about him, 
and, carrying him out, he was placed upon a chair 
before the door. His parents were immediately 
beside him, and took him now into their own care; 
but it was too late—he smiled as he looked into 
their faces, then looked at his little brother, and 
giving one long drawn sigh, he passed, without pain 
or suffering, saving a slight shudder, into happiness. 
O’ Regan, when he saw that his noble and beloved 
boy was gone, surrendered him into the keeping of 
his wife and other friends, who prevented his body 
from falling off the chair. He then bent his eye 
sternly upon the group of bailiffs, especially upon 
the rude ruffian, Grimes, whose conduct was 80 
atrocious. ‘Now listen,’ said he, kneeling down 
beside his dead son—‘ listen all of you that have 
wrought this murder of my dying boy! He is yet 
warm,’ he added, grinding his teeth and looking up 
to heaven, ‘and here beside him, I pray, that the 
gates of mercy may be closed upon my soul thro 
all eternity, if I die without vengeance for your 
death, my son!” . 

That horrible picture was drawn from life, 
and had more than one original; vows similar 
to the father’s have been taken by sons best 
the corpses of mothers, and by husbands beside 
the corpses of wives, who perished under similar 





matic and fragrant, relieved the dark depressing 


circumstances; and any one who visits the dis- 
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sorbed districts of Ireland will hear abundance 
of such anecdotes followed by an appendix of 
assassinations and executions. O’Regan’s threat 
ve alarm, warrants were issued against him, 
escaped them, but died in a mountain hut, 
‘ust as a body of Orange yeomanry had tracked 
‘s retreat and arrived to arrest him. C arleton 
must relate what followed :— a 
“Qn arriving at the door, they hastily dismounted, 
and rushed into the cabin with their usual violence 
and impetuosity, each being armed with a carbine 
and bayonet. ‘Hallo! said the leader, whose name 
was Sharpe; ‘what’s here? shamming sickness is 
it?” ‘No,’ said Father Roche; ‘it is death!’ 
‘Ay! shamming death, then. Never mind—we’ll 
soon see that. Come, Steele, give him a prod—a 
gentle one—and I'll engage it’ll make him find 
tongue, if anything will.’ Steele, to whom this was 
addressed, drew his bayonet, and commenced screw- 
ing it on, for the purpose of executing his orders. 
+A devilish good trick, too,’ said he; ‘and the first of 
the kind that has been practised on us yet—here 
goes—’ Up until this moment O’ Regan’s wife 
sat beside the dead body of her husband, without 
either word or motion. A smile of—it might be 
satisfaction, perhaps even joy, at his release; or it 
might be hatred—was on her face, and in her eye; 
but when the man pointed his bayonet at the corpse 
of her husband, she started to her knees, and open- 
ing out her arms, exclaimed—‘ Here’s my heart— 
and through that heart your bayonet will go, before 
it touches his body. Oh, if you have hearts in your 
bodies, you will surely spare the dead!’ ‘ Here goes, 
ma’am,’ he repeated, ‘and you had better lave that 
—we’re not in the habit of being checked by the 
like of you, at any rate, or any of your creed.’ ‘I 
am not afeared to profess my creed—nor ashamed 
ofit,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ and ifit went to that, I would 
die for it—but I tell you, that before your bayonet 
touches the dead body of my husband, it must pass 
through my heart!’ ”’ 
Weshall nowturn to a bit of the New Reform- 
ation, as a farce after tragedy. While the 
Protestant clergy sought converts, the Catho- 


lic priests were not idle nor unsuccessful in hunt- 


—_ and winning over stray Protestants. It 
so happened that rival renegades very frequently 
met, and afforded most edifying specimens of re- 
ligious controversy. Part of such a scene we 
extract :— 

“The two convicts looked at each other with no 
charitable aspect. Darby was about to speak, but 
Bob, who thought there was not a moment to be 
lost, gave him a controversial facer before he had 
time to utter a word :—‘ How many articles in your 
church?” ‘How many articles in my church! 
There’s one bad one in your church more than ought 
tobe in it, since they got you:—but can you tell 
me how many sins cry to heaven for vingeance on 
you, you poor lost hathen?’ ‘Don’t hathen me, 
you had betther; but answer my question, you 
tascally heretic.’ ‘Heretic inagh! oh, thin, is it 
from a barefaced idolather like you that we hear 
heretic called to us! Faith, it’s come to a purty 
time o’ day wid us!’ ‘You're a blessed convart 
not to know the Forty-nine articles of your fat 
establishment!’ ‘And I’ll hould a wager that you 
don’t know how many saikerments in your idola- 
thry. Oh, what a swaggerin’ Catholic you are, you 
poor hair-brained blackguard!’ ‘I believe you 
ound some convincin’ texts in the big purse of the 
bible blackguards—do you smell that, Darby?’ 

You have a full purse, they say, but, by the time 
Father M‘Cabe takes the price of your transgres- 
sions out of it—as he won’t fail to do—take my 
Word for it, it'll be as lank as a stocking without a 
leg in it—do you smell that, Bob ahagur 2” ‘ Where 
Was your church before the Reformation ?’ ‘Where 
Was your face before it was washed?’ ‘Do you 

ow the four pillars that your Church rests upon ? 
cause if you do'nt, I’]] tell you—it was Harry the 
hth, Martin Luther, the Law, and the Devil. Put 

t in your pipe and smoke it. Ah, what a purty 

¥ you are, and what a deludin’ face you’ ve got!’ ” 
, Let us next take aglance ata Whiteboy meet- 
— consequence of the clearing already 





“ About twelve o’clock they were all assembled 
but one individual, whom they appeared to expect, 
and for whom they looked out eagerly. Indeed 
they all came to an unanimous resolution of doing 
nothing that pertained to the business of the night 
until he should come. For this purpose they had 
not to wait long. A little past twelve a tall and 
powerful young man entered, leading by the hand 
poor insane Mary O’Regan—his pitiable and un- 
conscious mother. He had heard of the death of 
his brother, during the cruel scene at Drumdhu, 
and of the other inhuman outrage which had driven 
her mad. He had come from a remote part of 
England with the single, fixed, and irrevocable 
purpose of wreaking vengeance on the head of him 
who had brought madness, desolation and death 
upon his family. On his entering, there was a 
slight low murmur of approbation; but the appear- 
ance of his mother caused it to die away. This, 
however, was almost immediately succeeded by 
another of a very different character—one in which 
there was a blending of many feelings—compassion, 
rage, revenge. The first thing the young man did was 
to take a candle in his hand, and hold it first close to 
his mother, so as that she might be distinctly seen, 
and afterwards, near to his own face, in order that 
she might have a clear and equally distinct view of 
him. ‘ Mother,’ said he then, in a full voice, ‘do 
you know your son?’ Her eye was upon him as 
he spoke, but it was vacant; there appeared no 
trace of recognition or meaning init. ‘ Youall see 
that miserable sight,’ said he—‘there my mother 
stands, and doesn’t know who it is that is spaking to 
her. There she stands, blasted and destroyed by 
the oppressor. You all see this heartbreakin’ sight 
with your own eyes, and you all know who did it.’ 
Tis singular how closely virtue and crime are 
allied! The very sympathy excited by this touch- 
ing and melancholy spectacle—the very tenderness 
of the compassion that was felt for the mother and 
son, hardened the heart in a different sense, and 
stimulated them to vengeance. ‘Now,’ said the 
young man, whose name was Owen, ‘let them that 
have been oppressed and harrished by this Vulture, 
state their grievances, one at a time.’ An old man 
near sixty rose up, and after two or three attempts 
to speak, was overpowered by his feelings, and 
burst into tears. ‘Poor Jemmy Devlyn!’ they 
exclaimed, ‘ may God pity you!’ ‘ Spake for Jemmy, 
some of you, as the poor man isn’t able to spake 
for himself.’ ‘Why, the case was this,’ said a 
neighbour of the poor man’s. ‘ Jemmy’s son, Peter, 
was abused by Phil, the boy, because he did’nt pay 
him duty-work, and neglect his own harvest. He 
told Peter that he was a popish rebel and would be 
hanged. Peter told him to his teeth that he was 
a liar, and that he couldn’t be good, havin’ the 
father’s bastard dhrop in him. That was very well, 
but one night in about a month afterwards, the 
house was surrounded by the blood-hounds, poor 
Peter’s clo’es searched, and some Ribbon papers 
found in them; they also got, or pretended to get 
other papers in the thatch of the house. The boy 
was dragged out of his bed, sent to gaol, tried, 
found guilty on the evidence of the blood-hounds, 
and sentenced to be flogged three times; but he 
never was flogged a third time, for he died on the 
fourth day after the second flogging ; and so, bein’ 
an only son—indeed all the child the poor couple 
had—the old man is now childless and distracted, 
God help him!’ ‘Very well,’ exclaimed Owen, 
bitterly—‘ very well—who next?’ ”’ 

Many similar tales are told, and whoever reads 
thenr will find them confirmatory of Mr. Frank- 
land Lewis’s able analysis of the causes of Irish 
disturbances. 

Here we must conclude our notice of these 
volumes ; they contain many passages and iso- 
lated sketches worthy of Mr. Carleton’s powers 
and established fame ; the scenes in the Orange 
lodge and the county grand jury room, though 
unnecessarily. offensive in their details, are de- 
scriptions which we wish we could believe exag- 
gerated; the death-bed of Deaker is a frightful 
picture, to which the author has given the darkest 
of his colouring. But the story, as a whole, 
does not please us; the letters, which occupy 








more than half the work, are not characteristic 
or natural, and the dénouement is hurried on in 
the style of the worst modern melodrama. But 
the most grievous fault of the work is, that it is 
obviously the production of a partisan, and 
written for a purpose beyond and independent 
of the story. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Saint James’s: or the Court of Queen Anne. An 
Historical Romance, by W. H. Ainsworth, Esq., 3 
vols.—Though Mr. Ainsworth, in his dedicatory pree 
face addressed to Mr. G. P. R. James, a close copy 
of the ex-historiographer’s prefatory addresses, an- 
nounces himself as “the idlest of the race of authors,” 
he has given the Atheneum some half-dozen occasions, 
at the least, of pointing out the principal charac- 
teristics of his authorship. When, therefore, we 
have declared that they become more salient as the 
tissue grows flimsier, enough is said: and it is but 
needful to speak of ‘Saint James's’ as one of his 
works—without once again referring to the place 
they deserve to hold in the large family of historical 
novels. The title will have prepared the reader for 
the appearance of Statira Masham, and Rozrana 
Marlborough—between whom, “that dull woman 
but divine-righted cook,” as Lady Morgan calls 
Queen Anne, was mancuvred and counter-mancuvred 
—as melangholy a specimen of puppet greatness 
and suffering as the annals of court intrigue can 
furnish. Never was there a figure more tempting to 
novelists than the splendid Virago of Blenheim. Here, 
no one will be surprised to see the vixen “stand con- 
fessed”—the splendour remaining with the dust of 
her Duke's pall, which she would not lend to Princess 
Buckingham (vide Walpole). Not a trace have 
we of those fascinations which made the great general 
hoard the tresses she had sacrificed in a fit of rage 
with a lover's fondness. All is coarse and flaring: 
and if we tremble whenever, turning a pagc, we catch 
a glimpse of her approach, it is not with the thrill of 
excitement, but from disinclination to many “lengths” 
of scolding without the swelling insolence of Rank, 
and the keen repartee of Wit to recommend them! 
Masham, we suppose, is to pass for the hero of the 
book. Under the details of its plot and counter-plot, 
is an under-stratum of palace-kitchen life—where 
Proddy, a royal coachman, and Serjeant Scales, a 
sort of humbler Lismahago, and a French valet of the 
adventurous Marquis Guiscard, are described as bei 
very merry, and pictured as such by Mr. George Cruike 
shank’s illustrating etching-needle. But, with a bolder 
daring, Mr. Ainsworth ventures to evoke the spirits 
of the wits of Queen Anne’s time. He takes us to 
an evening party at which are assembled Congreve, 
Vanburgh, Steele, Addison, Durfey, Prior, Rowe, 
St. John, Wycherley—with the irreproachable Mrs, 
Bracegirdle and the charitable Mrs. Oldfield. We 
rather think, that Sir Walter Scott, adroit as he was at 
dialogue, would have shrunk from such a wholesale 
raising of the dead—but it matters little, as we have, 
heretofore, had occasion to notice, who Mr. Ains- 
worth sets a-talking. He has one and the same way 
with his Mirabels and his Grandisons—his Men of 
Feeling, and his Moralizing Divines ; and therefore 
was, probably, unaware of the hazard of his attempts 
We suppose that since ‘Hampton Court’ has been 
pounced on by a predatory rival—and Mrs. Gore 
has done Carlton House, we may now look out for 


| ‘Buckingham Palace’—unless our romancer takes a 


jail fit again, which, by his following the steps of M. 


| Sue, in his * Revelations of London,’ does not seem 


impossible—or a fancy for emulating his earlier 
model, Victor Hugo, in three volumes, with ‘ West- 
minster Abbey’ for their subject. 

Adventures of an Ojicer, by Major H. M. L. Law- 
rence, 2 vols—Major Lawrence has undertaken to 
sketch the manners of the Sikhs, and the character 
of Runjeet Singh. Unfortunately, he has chosen a 
fictitious narrative as his medi:m of communication, 
and has thus rendered it difficult to determine what 
part of his descriptions are to be received as facts, and 
what as pure inventions. His work has the additional 
defect of presenting vague generalities, instead of the 
minute and characteristic details, which would prove 
that he had a personal knowledge of the persons and 
events he undertakes to describe, and our confidence 
in his sagacity is greatly shaken, by finding that the 
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.recent revolutions in the Punjab have taken a course 
contrary to that which he had ventured to predict. 

The Border-Wardens, an Historical Romance, by 
Mrs. Ponsonby.—At the close of her tale, Mrs. Pon- 
sonby “ begs indulgence for this simple chronicle, told 
by a young chronicler of deeds done long ago.” Why, 
in this“ simple” chronicle, hardly a page is to be found 
which is not embroidered with the most showy tinsel 
of the melodrama manufactory ;—hardly a dialogue 
is free from the bent brow and the pointed forefinger 
of the “great scene in the second act ;"—hardly a 
thought does not blossom out into a soliloquy ;—nor 
is an incident described without its being laden with 
epithet and apostrophe, till it reminds us of the 
words of our delicate correspondent, who, when com- 
paring Rubini and Ivanoff, wrote, 

I can’t abide sprigg’d music—I’d rather have it plain ! 
Briefly, as Mrs. Ponsonby announces herself us young 
in chronicling, she cannot be too soon set right as to 
the import of the words she uses. Nor is her romance 
**historical”: we suspect, indeed, that the Border raids 
and forays, which form an integral part of it, are hardly 
warranted by old Tradition. The scenery may pos- 
sibly be correct, though the towers of the Reivers and 
the castles of the Wardens be decked out with “ple- 
nishing” of a somewhat superfluous luxury ; but we 
firid it hard to believe in such dram. pers. as hers having 
existed. For all this, there is a certain bustle and 
adventure in the tale, which even the high Crummles | 
style in which it is told cannot wholly obscure ; and 
some of the introduced songs are pretty enough to 
make us fancy that the lady has mistaken her | 
vocation. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. Charles Lesingham 
Smith.—The greater number of these poems were 
published in the year 1842, under the title of ‘ Odes 
and Sonnets ;* and were noticed at the time in the 
Atheneum [ No. 783]. The author has made some 
alterations, both in the way of abstraction and ad- 
dition ; but there is nothing in the new issue which 
very materially alters our opinion of the value of his 
poetry. We can say, however, that some of the ad- 
ditional pieces are amongst its pleasantest contents, 
and something of the offence is taken from others by | 
the altered tone of the preface. The author will 
know from our former notice, if it met his eve, that 
we should ourselves have recommended a further use 
of the scissors. He gives us his reason for the change 
of title, that ‘as the first impression has not been all 
disposed of, he thought there would be something 
disingenuous in calling this a second edition.” 


| 
| 
Joan of Arc, a Historical Tale, by a Young Lady. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





—Whatever may be, or may have been, said to the 
contrary, there must be Rosalbas and Clementinas 
“ coming forward,” unless we are to believe in the 
existence of a supply without demand. 

Schelling’s Old and New Philosophy, by J. L. 
Schwarz.—To notice all the productions of the phi- | 
losophical controversy in Germany, would be as | 
difficult as to read through the ecclesiastical contro- | 
versy of England. The objection urged against | 
Schelling by this writer and many others is, that he | 
has, throughout his long course of teaching, main- | 
tained no one consistent ‘system, but that he has | 
often employed dogmatic assertion, in the place of 
logical induction. 

John Hampden, by J. Venedey.—If Mr. Venedey be 
not yet a great public man, he ought to be ; for he has | 
here thought proper to give us, appended to some | 
political essays, his correspondence with his friends | 
and his sister relative to his return from expatriation. 
The essays have no great originality ; but argue that 
all political improvements must be attempted upon 
a sound basis of Jaw. This principle he illustrates by | 
the career of Hampden. 

The Complete Concordance to Shakspere, by Mrs. 
C. Clarke. Nos. 1 to 8.—This is a verbal index to 
all the passages in the dramatic works of the poet; | 
and is, as far as we have examined, both complete and | 
orderly. The vaguest recollection of a single word will ! 
enable the consulter to refer to the specific passage, 
and thus save him a world of guessing in perhaps a 
vain endeavour to recover the quotation, Other simi- 
lar attempts, such as Twiss’s and Ayscough’s, exist, 
but are neither so full nor so easy of reference as the 
present work, which will be found all that is desirable. 

Egypt and the Books of Moses, or the Books of 
Moses Illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt, by Dr 
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| have access to. 


E. Hengstenberg. Biblical Cabinet, New Series, 
Vol. I1I.—We had frequent occasion to notice the 
merits of the old series of the Biblical Cabinet, in 
which the labours of the best foreign critics and 
divines, ijlustrating or elucidating Scripture, were 
collected with discrimination, and edited with care. 
The new series is improved in form, and equally 
meritorious in substance. The present volume is a 
reprint of the Americantranslation of Hengstenberg, 
which we have already reviewed at considerable 
length; the editor has incorporated, in additional 
notes, the amendments which we suggested, and has 
added some new illustrations of the minute fidelity of 
the sacred historian in the description of Egyptian 
manners and customs. 

Unele Peter's Fairy Tales.—Intended for little boys 
and girls, from the age of eight to fourteen, who may 
be afflicted with a painful and dangerous disorder, 
called Discontentalgia, or the king and queen fever. 
Uncle Peter wishes, forsooth, to cure them of the 
desire to be kings and queens, not by making them 
kings and queens in reality, which he would if he 
could, but by teaching the unhappy patients to see 
what is likely to befall them if ever they should be- 


| come such. 


Guides to Trade: the Farmer, compiled by G. 
Nicholls, Esq.—Intended for the use and benefit of 
small farmers, by placing before them, in a condensed 
form, the results of a wider experience than they 
It is professedly a compilation, but 
compiled with skill and care. 

Arithmetic, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso.—The 
author condemns the usual commercial arithmetics 
as defective in explanation and reason, and burdened 
with useless matter: and those of higher pretensions 
as either too difficult, or, as being like the commercial 
ones, overburdened. We do not think he has given 


| any sufficient explanation of the reasons of the rules, 


and in more than one instance he has not attempted 
to give any reason: but we think his arrangement 
of the commercial part better than that of the works 
which he blames. There is a great number of ex- 
amples, with the answers, at the end of the book. 
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POLAR SEA EXPEDITIONS AND POLAR LAND 
JOURNEYS. 
Dr. King, who accompanied Capt. § 
me overtant saateuien ae. Mepettee yay folowie 
letter to Sir John Barrow, Secretary to the Admiralty— 
though we do not like the tone and temper in which it ig 
paper, that we thisk it right to submit iy ts taste ne 
tion of our readers. } . oe my 
Tae problem of a North Polar passage 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans having cou 
your attention for some years, I beg to submit to you 
a careful digest of the services w’ * } ve taken 
place since you entered upon this n.« o* researeh 
in 1818, 
They are divisible into Polar Sea Expeditionsana 
Polar Land Journeys. The Polar Sea Expeditions 
amount to Ten, the Polar Land Journeys to three: 
seven out of the ten Polar Sea Expeditions may ‘. 
briefly described :—Captain Lyon's expedition wa 
modestly called by him “ an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach Repulse Bay ;,” in thebody of the narrative of 
Captain Back’s expedition, will be found the same 
tale which Captain Lyon told on his title-page; 
Captain Ross returned after four years wintering, 
without advancing a step towards the object in view; 
Captain Parry failed in his attempt to reach the 
Polar Sea by Regent's Inlet; Captain Beechey say 
the Polar Sea, and that is all; and Captain Buchan 
was not so fortunate as Captain Beechey. 

To the remaining three, I call your particular 
attention: Ist, to that of the Isabella, of 385 tons, 
under the command of Captain John (now Captain 
Sir John) Ross; and the Alexander, of 252 tons, 
commanded by Lieutenant (now Captain Sir Edwan)) 
Parry, having in view a western passage from Baffias 
Bay. Captain John Ross rounded Baffin’s Bay from 
East to West, without discovering an opening to the 
West. 2ndly, to that of the Hecla, of 375 tons, 
under the command of Lieutenant Parry, and the 
Griper, of 180 tons, under the command of Lieute. 
nant Liddon, with the same object as Captain John 
Ross had in view. Instead of rounding Baffin's Bay, 
Lieutenant Parry made an attempt to cross the 
Atlantic, in the parallel of 58°, and afterwards in thet 
of 73°. He succeeded, but the passage was one of 
great risk. The result of this expedition everybody 
knows and appreciates. We became acquainted 
with a Sea, thirty-one degrees of longitude in extent, 
bounded on the north by broken land, called the 
North Georgian Group, and on the South by Banks’ 
Land tothe West, land without anametothe East, and 
North Somerset between thetwo. The Sea between the 
land without a name and North Somerset is called 
Regent’s Inlet, while that between North Somerset 
and Banks’ Land is without a name. 3rdly, to that 
of the Fury, of 327 tons, under the command of 
Captain (lately Lieutenant) Parry, and the Heela, 
commanded by Captain Lyon, fitted out with the 
view of reaching Regent’s Inlet, by some unknown 
southern communication from Fox's Channel. A 
communication was found, through the agency of 
the Esquimaux, in the Fury and Hecla Strait, but it 
was impassable from being ice-clogged. 

From these premises, what is the state of things? 
When you applied in 1818 to this question, the 
“ power of your vigorous mind and penetrating judg- 
ment,” a reflection was cast upon those who had 
hitherto laboured in this field of research, and n0 
doubt was entertained that the problem would te 
speedily solved. But another expedition, and another, 
until they number ten, have sailed and returned, and 
the North West Passage remains equally a problem; 
but with this difference, that it is no longer of 4 
simple, but of a compound character. The lands 
that have been brought to light are so many lest 
puzzles, as additions to the great puzzle of three 
centuries. : 

The great difficulty in the way of these vanou 
attempts, all know, was ice ; but no one, not even the 
author of the ‘Chronological History of Arctic 
Voyages,’ has inquired where was it found? and 
where was it not found ? and, therefore, where wasit 
for the future to be avoided 2 That which forced 
itself, especially upon Sir Edward Parry’s mind was 
the fact of the adherence of ice to those shores which 
had an eastern aspect, while those of an op 
character were free. I have tested this fact in com 
nexion with the movements of the various Polar Se 
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apd I find that in every instance the difficulties arose 
from the same cause—the clinging to lands having an 

aspect. It may be as well to mention them, 
for facts are always worth repeating. Sir Edward 
Parry, in his second expedition, made attempts, for 


two successive summers, to penetrate the eastern 
entrance of the Fury and Hecla Strait, and failed ; 
and, in his third expedition, he lost the Fury while 


ing his way along the eastern land of North 
—, Sir John Ross, in his second expedition, 
was four years advancing four miles along the same 
eastern land, and was at last obliged to abandon his 
yessel. Captain Lyon and Sir George Back made 
separately unsuccessful attempts to reach Repulse 
Bay, which has an eastern aspect. ; 

How, it may be inquired, is this general difficulty 
to be avoided? By doing, from experience, that 
which Baffin and Ross did from instinct, by taking 
the road, which is fairly open to us—the lands that 
have a western aspect. The difficulty then is clearly 
one of our own seeking, and no longer presents an 
insurmountable barrier to Arctic research. 

In 1818, you particularly called attention to the 
easterly current setting through Behring’s Strait, on 
the Pacific, and the southerly current setting down 
Baffin's Bay, on the Atlantic; and you, in conse- 
quence, inferred that there must be a northern con- 
necting Sea to the two great oceans. It was, in fact, 
your most powerful, if not your only, lever to set in 
motion a Polar Sea Expedition, Yet the absence of 
a current in Lancaster Sound, and the Fury and 
Hecla Strait, never seems for a moment to have sur- 
prised you. By some unaccountable means you have 
been most effectually drawn from your original strong 
hold. It is quite clear that the master mind has not 
yet been at work on the subject of Polar Sea Expe- 
ditions, and while the Polar travellers are divided 
among themselves, and while you are intent upon 
Regent's Inlet, which may with as much justice be 
called Barrow His Hole, as James’ Bay was called 
“Gibbons His Hole,’ and as the lower part of the 
Regent’s Inlet would most assuredly have been 
called, had Sir John Ross done as Sir John Barrow 
thinks he ought, Ross His Hole, the master mind is 
not likely to be brought to light. 

And now let me call your attention to the other 
service which has been at work upon this interesting 
question. I mean the Polar Land Journeys,—those 
fruitful missions, but for which you would have been 
deprived of some one or another of your favourite 
Polar Sea Expeditions. A short survey of the Polar 
Land Journeys will afford a standard of comparison 
with the Polar Sea Expeditions, and develope the 
tme position. The publication of the travels of 
Hearne, the fur trader, for which we are indebted to 
a Frenchman, demonstrated that the PolarSea could 
be reached overland by way of Canada, and the suc- 
cess which attended the first government expedition 
proved that the opinion which had been formed was 
in every way correct. The distance between the 
Coppermine River and Point Turnagain, as Sir John 
Franklin named the point of his retrograde move- 
ment, was thus made known to us. A second expe- 
dict!“ auled the distance between the Mackenzie 
and the Coppermine, and as far westward of the 
Mackenzie as Foggy Island, which far surpassed in 
extent the prosperous voyage of Sir Edward Parry, 
in 1819 and 1820, A third expedition eclipsed all, 
and left to be surveyed but a small portion of the 
North American boundary of the Polar Sea; in that 
portion, small as it is, rests the problem of three 
centuries, 

Is not this sufficient encouragement to send a 
fourth? The fruits of the ten Polar Sea Expeditions 
will not balance with those of the last of the three 
Polar Land Journeys ; and the harvest of the first 
and the least successful of these interesting missions 
38 greater than that which remains to be gathered ; 
vhile in expenditure the three Land Journeys have 
certainly not cost more than two, if one, of the ten 
Polar Sea Expeditions. Even the little that has been 
done by the Polar Sea Expeditions is of doubtful 
character. Banks's Land, North Somerset, the North 
Georgian Group of Islands, and the boundaries of 

ow Strait are still problems; they are the lesser 
pwzles which I have mentioned. It is not so with 
the labours of Franklin, Richardson, and Simpson ; 
the footing they made is permanent, while Croker’s 
ountains have dissolved, and islands threaten to 


be continents, and continents islands, the natural con- 
sequence of discovery in ships, 

Had you advocated in favour of the Polar Land 
Journeys, with a tithe of the zeal that you have the 
Polar Sea Expeditions, the North West passage 
would have long since ceased to be a problem, and 
instead of a baronetcy, you would deserve a peerage, 
for the country would have been saved at least two 
hundred thousand pounds. But what use have you 
made of the Polar Land Journeys? You have inva- 
riably made use of them to stir up a Polar Sea Ex- 
pedition, which, if it ceased not to exist in embryo, as 
was the case with the expeditions under the com- 
mand respectively of Captain Lyon, Captain Beechey, 
and Sir George Back, it had but a short uninterest- 
ing life. If you are really in earnest upon this sub- 
ject, you have but one course to pursue, search for 
the truth, and value it when you find it. Another 
fruitless Polar Sea Expedition, and fruitless it will 
assuredly be, if not well digested, will be a lasting 
blot in the annals of our voyages of discovery. I 
have the honour, &c. Ricuarp Kina. 


The Polar travellers are pretty well agreed as to 
the Northern boundary of America from Behring’s 
Strait to the Great Fish River Estuary. From this 
spot to Melville Peninsula, and to the North of this 
hiatus, all is conjecture. Such being the case, I 
venture an opinion that North Somerset is a part of 
the main continent of America; and that Victoria 
Land, Banks’ Land, and Wollaston Land, are por- 
tions of an extensive island, or an archipelago of 
islands, which, with the North Georgian Group, 
occupy a central position in the Polar Sea. 

The Atlantic outlet of the Polar basin is thus 
divided. In other words, there are two North West 
passages. That between the oceanic group and the 
continent of America, which, at its eastern limit, is 
called Barrow Strait, has alone been explored, and is 
still incomplete. A small sea-way remains to be dis- 
covered in the direction of the Great Fish River 
Estuary. It will be found, I believe, washing the 
western shore of North Somerset. 

The Northern Strait, as I have named it for pre- 
sent convenience, hasan outlet, in all probability, in 
Jones’s Sound, or hard by. Here we may look for 
the current which we lose at Behring’s Strait, and 
find in Baffin’s Bay. Here we may expect to dis- 
cover a country teeming with life and its necessaries 
—man as well as beast, food as well as fuel. Thus 
much in conjecture, now for the argument. 

You implicitly believe North Somerset to be an 
island, and the Fury and Hecla Strait to be the 
Atlantic outlet of the Polar Sea.* Where are the 
facts? A general assertion is very acceptable to 
mankind in general, for life is too short for all to be 
equally attentive to one subject. But seven out of 
the ten Polar Sea Expeditions have failed since you 
entered upon this field of research in 1818, and the 
Admiralty, the newspapers inform us, after having 
solicited the Royal (not the Royal Geographical) 
Society for their opinion (sad mockery), are now 
urging Government tosend the eleventh; a few facts 
then will be apropos. They are, however, decidedly 
against you. 

Sir Edward Parry, who discovered the Fury and 
Hecla Strait, and it has not been visited since his 
time, has distinctly stated that there is no current in 
the Fury and Hecla Strait. Sir John Ross has pub- 
lished an Esquimaux Chart of North Somerset, 
wherein it is shown to be a peninsula. That you will 
say rests upon Indian information; it does, and so 
did the existence of the Polar Sea, the Fury and 
Hecla Strait, the Isthmus of Boothia, and Melville 
Peninsula. And who doubts the accuracy of these 
Polar fishermen in these respects ? On the contrary, 
their geographical knowledge is the admiration of the 
world. Are you then justified iu doubting them in 
this solitary instance? The same woman—women 
are the geographers at the Pole—who figured that 
extraordinary Isthmus, the Isthmus of Boothia, 
figured that land over which you are attempting to 
throw a doubt. When I contended this point in 
1836, you referred to Sir George Back’s decided 
opinion} of the termination of the eastern boundary 
of the Great Fish River Estuary at Cape Hay, in 
which belief the gallant commander, to do honour to 


the Earl of Ripon, the chief promoter of the expedi- 
tion, named an island, lying off the Cape, Ripon 
Island. Alas! Cape Hay has now lost its import- 
ance, and Ripon Island is no more. His lordship 
has no resting place at the Pole. Cape Britannia 
occupies the place of Ripon Island, and you are thus 
informed by that great traveller Simpson, whose death 
all deplore, that I was right,¢ and that Sir George 
Back was wrong. Sir John Ross was more careful 
of his patron, ex-sheriff Sir Felix Booth. He gave 
him six chances: 1, Boothia Felix; 2, Gulf of 
Boothia; 3, Isthmus of Boothia; 4, Boothians; 5, 
Felix Harbour; 6, Sheriff’s Harbour. 

There is yet another important point which Simp- 
son decided in my favour, which I mention as serving 
to put a value upon the conjectures I have ventured. 
The Great Bay discovered by Simpson in 1839, was 
supposed by me to exist in 1836,§ and which induced 
me to be so sanguine of success as to volunteer to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the time 
being, year after year, to conduct an expedition such 
as Simpson undertook and successfully carried out; 
for if several jutting points of land had occupied the 
space of that bay, not one season, but several seasons 
would have been required for its survey. 

A few words in conclusion regarding the Northern 
Strait. It is well known that the current settingdown 
Baffin’s Bay brings drift wood with it, and it is 
equally well known that no drift wood passes through 
the Fury and Hecla, Hudson, and Barrow Straits. 
The presumptive evidence is very convincing to my 
mind that a large portion of the wood which is drifted 
down the Mackenzie River is carried out to sea, and, 
catching the western termination of the oceanic 
group I have mentioned, is rolled onwards by the 
Polar current until it finds its exit, losing in quantity 
as it travels, in Baffin’s Bay by Jones's Sound. Addi- 
tionally, the Esquimaux of Hudson’s Strait and of 
the Mackenzie River, are, in manners and customs, 
alike, the intermediate tribes altogether different. 
The Ethnologist will infer, that had the natives of 
Hudson's Strait found their way from Mackenzie 
River along the coast of North America, they would 
have lost, in the years that must have been spent in 
this migration, and in the intermarriages that must 
have taken place, somewhat in manners and custome, 
and that consequently they had followed another 
route,—and the most likely route is that of the drift 
wood. I cannot but believe that many, very many, 
members of the Esquimaux family remain to be dis- 
covered, and that they will be found lining the shores 
of the supposed Northern Strait. 

Now let me not be misunderstood. Although I 
am contending for a Polar Land Journey, I am by 
no means desirous of putting a stop to the Polar Sea 
Expedition, which it appears Government has under 
its consideration ; let them sail and prosper if they 
can ; I only wish to point cut what seems to me, 
after mature study, to be the right path. I am no 
economist, but if thousands of pounds are to be spent, 
let us have a good investment, and the only safe in- 
vestment in my opinion is in a Polar Land Journey. 
In a third letter I shall submit a plan for the dis- 
covery of the North West Passage, or rather North 
West Passages, by a Polar Land Journey. It is a 
source of deep regret that I am obliged thus publicly 
taaddress you, but it is my only hope of obtaining 
a hearing, seeing that since 1836 I have incessantly 
been labouring in vain for a quiet one; I am the 
better able to do this now than formerly, because the 
reflection can no longer be cast upon me “ that it is 
from interested motives, and not from a love of 
science.” Ricuarp Kine. 


































IVORY ENGRAVING, OR DURERTYPE—A NEWLY- 
INVENTED PROCESS. 

Great as are the improvements which have been 
made in the art of engraving, there is no reason to 
believe we have yet arrived at perfection in any of 
its various departments. For a considerable period 
no method besides that of wood-engraving was known 
as suitable for printing along with type. Stereotyp- 
ing, though it affords a metallic duplicate of the en- 
graved wood block, and is so far useful for multiplying 
such works, yet is of no avail in the production of 
original designs, and it was not until we were made 
acquainted with Gypsography and Glyphography, 





* Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, vol. 6, p. 35. 





+ Back’s Narrative, p. 408. 









+ King’s Narrative, vol, 2. p. 26. 
§ King’s Narrative, vol. 2, p. 77. 
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that we were put in possession of methods at all likely 
to compete with, if not supersede, wood engraving. 
It is not my object to extend my remarks to those 
other methods of engraving applying to copper, steel, 
stone, &c., which even those most superficially ac- 
quainted with typography must be aware cannot be 
printed off along with letterpress. An early partiality 
for typographical works made me long desirous of re- 
discovering the supposed peculiar art by which Albert 
Durer produced those remarkable effects, particularly 
in cross-hatching, which have perplexed all who have 
studied his prints, and have been the fruitful source 
of much speculation whether they are from true 
wood engravings, or absolute copperplates with all 
the lines in relief, the result of biting-in with nitric 
acid; thus etching the lights, instead of as usual etch- 
ing the shadows, or lines to be printed. It may not 


be known to the general reader, that the shading pro- 
duced by cross-hatching has ever been one of the 
principal difficulties in the art of wood engraving, not 
from its impossibility, but its extreme tediousness; 


and is, therefore, in all old prints particularly, very 
ingly introduced, and much oftener entirely 
omitted. The frequent interlacing, or cross-hatching, 
as well as the spirited freedom of his lines, form a 
remarkable feature in Albert Durer’s engravings. 
It was in 1837 that I designed a means of surmount- 
ing the main difficulty of the cross-hatching, which I 
could produce with the greatest freedom either as an 
original effect, or to copy, as I then did, one of Albert 
Durer’s prints. At that time the electrotype process 
was not known, or I should have employed it for one 
= of my invention, instead of stereotyping, which 
found it requisite to abandon, as involving too much 
difficulty, labour, and expense. My method of en- 
graving calls in aid either stereotyping or electro- 
typing. Its peculiarity is the facility it affords for 
copying, without any great skill on the part of the 
copyist. Indeed, in this respect it probably offers a 
dangerous temptation to the committal of forgery. 
Though myself a mere amateur, I have copied a 
print of Albert Durer’s with all the exactitude that 
a steady hand could pass a tracer over lines already 
prepared. How much superior, however, must be 
the labour of one skilled in engraving. My method 
is as follows :— 

1. I take a plate of clear, thin, flatted glass, round 
the edge of which is to be pasted a ribbon of card, 
one quarter of an inch broad, flat to the glass, and 
close to its outer edge, forming a white margin or 
frame all round; a few drops of spirits of turpentine 
are to be rubbed over the glass, but on the card side 
only; next melt a little pure white beeswax, and 
holding the glass, if small, over a lamp, or a larger 
one over a chafing dish, pour upon it the wax, allow- 
ing all the superfluous portion to run over the card 
margin, the object being not to have it anywhere 
thicker than the card. The turpentine causes it to 
be very adhesive. 

2. The glass thus prepared may be laid, with the 
varnished side uppermost, on any print, which will 
appear distinctly through the wax varnish, and in 
this state is ready for copying with the graver. 

3. The needles or gravers I propose using may be 
of ivory (and hence, or from Durer’s name, may be 
chosen a distinctive title for this invention); the 
softness and thinness of the coating, as also the 
smoothness of the glossy surface, favouring their 
employment. For open-lined engravings like Albert 
Durer’s, maps, plans, and the like, ivory needles 
would answer every purpose, and without scratching 
the glass. To copy a fine copper-plate might re- 
quire a steel point. The varnish is merely cut 
through, as in etching copper-plate. 

4, A cast off the glass plate so prepared is what 
is next most wanted; and it was here my original 
difficulty occurred. By the electrotype process a 
copper printing block may be at once obtained, 
backed with soft metal and raised on wood. 

Such is my method, which a variety of cireum- 
stances have concurred to frustrate my bringing for- 
ward, but chiefly the want of sufficient leisure to 
prepare suitable specimens. That in the hands of 
-able artists its capabilities are yery surprising, I feel 
satisfied, and its affording an extremely easy means 
of copying, to those who are entire amateurs at en- 
graving, or drawing, is self-evident; arising from its 
not requiring the reversing of objects. Thus the 
ancient method of absolutely writing with a stiletto 


on a wax tablet, may now be advantageously revived, 
and when electrotyped may even be printed with 
letter-press. Prints on paper, silk, cotton, &c.; 
pencil drawings, writing, embroidery, leaves of plants, 
medals, &c., may all be exactly traced by placing 
them under the glass plate, saving all the tediousness 
of first drawing and then etching. Some time back 
I intimated to private friends, what I still think might 
be carried out, that my method of engraving offers a 
light and suitable employment for females, who 
might be advantageously occupied in copying for the 
electroty pist. 

Before concluding, I wish to observe that my in- 
vention may, on a hasty glance, appear similar to, or 
even seem to be borrowed from the Gypsographic 
and Glyphographic processes. But such is not the 
case. The only similarity is that of cutting down 
through a soft substance to a hard one; and the 
publication of those methods has certainly, so far, 
deprived me of the credit I might earlier have ob- 
tained for that useful part of the invention, of which 
no advantage had at that period been taken. But 
as regards employing a transparent medium, I believe 
my method distinctly stands alone. I can only say, 
in reference to my own knowledge of it, it is per- 
fectly original in every respect; and I shall be sin- 
cerely pleased should these few hints be found ser- 
viceable in at all advancing an art I much admire. 

Henry Dincks. 

77, King William-street, City. 

January 5, 1845. 





NEWSPAPER LITERATURE. 

Tue tendency of the newspaper fewilleton, in 
France, to absorb the entire literature of the day, has 
been the subject of very earnest remonstrances by a 
portion of the press of that country, to which personal 
considerations have recently added bitterness. The 
system of publication in numbers—that literary 
homeeopathy which deals cut the prescriptions of 
genius in minute doses—had been for years gaining 
ground with our neighbours; and its effect in lowering 
the mental constitution of the reading public, by 
fitting the writer’s effort to the mere demand of the 


some means of estimating at home, though the evil 
has not spread so widely among our higher writers as 
in France. A literary stimulant thus periodically 
administered, offered itself as just suited to the pur- 
poses of such journals as did.not feel a resource of 
the kind unsuited to their dignity, and derogatory to 
their more earnest and characteristic purposes; and 
some of the most respectable of these having adopted 


the most popular amongst the modern writers of 
France. Still, it has hitherto been principally with 
the novel that the feuilleton has had to deal; and if 
the place of the novel in papers daily engaged in the 
discussion of questions affecting the great interests of 
society may have given it somewhat of a political 
character, and suggested some of the topics, moral 
and material, which have supplied its philosophy, 
still it was in the lightest form of French literature 
that the feuilleton skirmished, on the outskirts of 
that field which was daily maintained in more earnest 
battle by the heavier troops of the political press. 

It was even while things remained in this state that 
many of the writers of France began to see danger, 
at once to literature and to the character of the poli- 
tical journal, in their somewhat unnatural alliance ; 
and epigram and argument were alike employed to 
enforce their views. But the language of indignation 
had not been resorted to till the great literary names 
of France, and their serious works, became whispered 
about in connexion with the feuilleton. Next came 
the personal interests of the parties whose convictions 
were already engaged against that literary form, to 
swell the argument. The Presse issued a famous 
prospectus, to meet the coming year, announcing, as 
its grand distinction, its property in certain manu- 
script works for future feuilletons, whose names were 
received at first with a sort of incredulity. The 
works which rumour has assigned to various future 
feuilletons are M. Thiers’s ‘ History of the Empire,’ 
M. de Chateaubriand’s ‘ Posthumous Memoirs,’ M. de 
Lamartine’s * History of the Girondins,’ and General 
Montholon’s ‘ Captivity of St. Helena.’ 





It is observed, that works like M. Thiers’s‘ History 


of the Empire,’ and M. de Lamartine’s ‘ Gironding» 
are not liable to the objection urged with moat effect 
against the feuilleton; inasmuch as, not having 

written for its exigencies, they have not been subj 

to its irregularities, and the form of the Publication 
can have had no influence on the deliberation ang 
completeness of the writing. This is true: 

to say nothing of the dangerous sanction to a 
great abuse given by such illustrious examples, it 
is wholly inconsistent with the dignity of a work 
which, like that of M. Thiers, has been the 
labour of years, and discusses a high and important 
theme, to be doled out to the public bit by bit in 


| the pages of a newspaper, as subserving the more 


direct purposes of the latter, or offered as a bait to 
its subscribers in the character of a make-wej ht, 
The Revue de Paris, however, denies that M, Thiers’s 
History is to be published in feuilletons, but evidently 
not on authority ; and it is certain that the property 
isin a company of shareholders, who can undoubtedly 
do with it what the assigns of M. de Chateaubriand 
have done with his MSS. ; that is, if the latter can 
maintain their right in law. But the three others are 
announced by the Presse, and have certainly been 
purchased by that journal. An action brought by 
the Presse against the Globe—which had asserted 





hour, and shaping and limiting his highest purposes | 
to the conditions of a trading speculation, we have had | 


the system, it has been gradually engaging many of | 


that the work announced as General Montholon’s ig 
| in fact, written by M. Alexandre Dumas—has esta. 
| blished the fact of the treaty, in that instance, and 
| the authenticity of the work. The General and 
| Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte both vouch forit, 
| M. de Chateaubriand, in 1836, conveyed the pr. 
| perty of his memoirs, and the right of pre-emption in 
| any works which he might afterwards write, to M, 
| Delloye, on behalf of a company of proprietor, 
| limited by certain conditions for restraining the pub- 
| lication until after his death, and subjecting it then 
| to the control of certain delegates, to be named by 
| himself, for securing a strict conformity with his 
| manuscripts; and these proprietors have sold the 
| property so acquired, subject to its original limita 
| tions, to the proprietors of the Presse. M. de Cha 
| teaubriand admits the facts, and does not dispute the 
right to assign, but protests against a manner of pub 
lication so unusual and derogatory, as one which he 
could not have contemplated, and which the law 
should not imply against him. 

In a recent discussion between Mr. Murray, the 
publisher, and Mr. Southey, respecting the pub 
lication, in another form, of a work sold by the 
father of the latter gentleman as a review article, 
we hinted our own opinion that a publisher had 
such a limited copyright only in a manuscript 
sold to him for a specific object, as would not 
justify him, without express licence, in producing 
it in another form, by which its character was 
changed, though the effect, in that particular case, 
was to enhance the character. We cannot but think 
the equity of the case is strongly with M. de Chateau 
briand, and against those who claim, under their as 
signment, to publish his manuscripts in a form which 
is a literary novelty, never adopted by himself, and 
derogating from the dignity of his high litenery posi- 
tion and of his work. M. de Lamartine’s ‘G., Atins’ 
is in the same predicament; and the autho’ loudly 
declares that he will never allow a work of its serious 
bearing to be cut up and parcelled into feuilletons, 
“If I had executed a statue,” he says, “would I 
permit that it should be exhibited to the public bit 
by bit—the head to-day, to-morrow a foot, an arm, 
the trunk 2” The proportions of a work are an 
sential part of its character ; and the right to do what 
would disfigure or disguise them cannot, we think, 
pass under any assignment of the work itself. An 
estate taken into the market passes to the purchaser, 
with all its incidents not reserved :_ but in works of att, 
the smaller part only—the beneficial interest in & 
pecuniary sense—can be the subject of conveyance. 
The author's reputation is a reserved property, with 
which the purchaser has no right to tamper but 
express licence. The subject is of so much import 
ance, that we have thought it deserving the notice of 
our readers. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Dec. 29, 1844, 
I have sometimes thought of keeping a simple 
list of errata of the French press with rega 
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> enough, without any commentary, and might 
py ~ "in the form of a debtor and creditor 


0 . 
se arranges believe neither party would be wanting 


in efforts to keep the account fairly balanced. Till 
[ know whether anything so systematic will suit 
your inclinations and my own, I must point out 


one blunder of the Morning Chronicle, which IL 
heard complained of last night. It seems, for I 
have not seen the article in question, that the writer 
affirms that till now no one has ventured to trans- 
late ‘Othello’ into French, and that M. Léon de 
Wailly is now occupied on a translation. Strange 


that any one informed about what has passed and is | 


assing in French literature, should not know that 
Vi. Alfred de Vigny translated ‘Othello’ years 
3g0, and took incredible pains to get it represented ; 
for this attack on French prejudices naturally made 
a good deal of noise. 

M. de Wailly never translated ‘ Othello,’ for the 
simple reason that he would never have thought of 
attempting what M. de Vigny had done. M. de 
Wailly has translated ‘ Hamlet,’ and so much has 
been said and written as to whether it was to be 
acted or not at the Odéon—the theatre of experi- 
ments ;—that this, too, was a thing which people, 
concerning themselves with such matters, could 
hardly fail to know. M. de Wailly’s ‘ Hamlet’ is 
now about to be put in rehearsal, and as the Parisian 


consequence of the translation of Mr. Wheaton’s 
book on the Northmen, into French. 

A strange error has found its way into Galignani’s 
‘Guide to Paris.’ It is of a nature to lessen the 
value of that useful book, as one’s confidence in its 
accuracy is shaken by the discovery of one such 
misstatement, In the description of the Church of 
La Madeleine (p. 220), it is said, that, “ the doors 
are of solid bronze, modelled by Marochetti, and 
are noble works of art.’ Further on, the writer 
gives the credit of the border, or frame, with its 
arabesque ornaments, to M. de Triqueti. Now M. 
Marochetti had nothing whatever to do with these 
“noble works of art.””. The bronze belongs wholly 
to M. de Triqueti, who has lately executed a beau- 
tiful work, of a more delicate kind, in the same 
noble material—a vase, surrounded by figures in 
bas-relief, representing Bacchus receiving the offer- 
ings of the several wine-growing provinces of 
France, and very beautiful borders. In the latter, 
M. de Triqueti has not adhered to the traditional 
acanthus, olive, or other plants which the great 
masters of Greece adopted, because they were the 
forms of vegetable beauty which lay around them ; 
he has, by a process like theirs, availed himself of 
what nature offered; and the leaves and forms 
he has selected are cast with a truth, sharp- 
ness, and delicacy worthy of the best times of 
the great and neglected art of working in metal, 





public are now, thanks to Mr. Macready, somewhat 
broken in to Shakspeare, the moment is, we hope, 
favourable. M. de Wailly’s skill as a translator, | 
and his feeling for English poetry—witness that | 
tour de force, his translation of Burns—naturally | 
raise our expectations. 

The public here is graciously pleased to patronize | 
Shakspeare,—he is in the fashion, and the critics 
find in him—all sorts of things;—among others, 
that Ophelia is to Hamlet what Josephine was to 
Napoleon. Without sifting this remark, to find 
the grain of truth there may be at the bottom of it, 
the mere juxta-position of the names is, you will 
admit, diverting enough, and suggests the consoling 
reflection that one need never be at a loss for a 
comparison. 

When I enter upon my functions as Registrar of 
International Errata, we may look for a sensible 
diminution of the crowing over our neighbours’ 
ignorance. I shall carry forward every month any 
excess there may be to the discredit of the most 
blundering nation, and, at the end of the year, you 
will see how honestly each has paid its debts. 
Nay, even the Americans will in this matter show 
adegree of honesty that nobody gives them credit 
for. A critic of Shakspeare affirms that Mr. Mac- 
ready has had curtains put to the bed on which he 
strangles Miss Faucit, solely in deference to the 
delicacy of French nerves;—that in London, on 
the contrary, there is no such impediment to the 
full enjoyment of the death struggles, which the 
English people would consider it a great injury to 
be defrauded of. Such facts are interesting, and 
tend amazingly to keep up a good understanding 
on einer side—an object the press has very various 
ways of promoting. Unluckily, the mass of the 
people do not read, and to their ignorance of these 
instructive views of England, may be ascribed such 
facts as the following:—A benevolent prefect of 
my acquaintance told me, that in 1840, when M. 
Thiers was blowing that trumpet-call which roused 
Europe, several maires of communes came to him, 
md tendered their resignation, saying, “We hear 

ere is to be war; in that case, there will be con- 
‘iptions, contributions, &c. to be levied ; in short, 
athousand evils and vexations brought on the pea- 
‘ants, of which we must be the instruments. We 
undertook, as we thought, an office of peace and 
wefulness ; if we are to have to enforce the mea- 
sures War necessitates, we resign.” Such inglorious 
naires are of the stuff that appeals to vanity and to 
atred, does not set on fire; and we trust there is no | 
Yant of it on the other side the fortifications. 

Rambling back to Shakspeare, let me add that 
“. Auguste Barbier has been translating ‘Julius 
-#sar.’ It is not published, but one is warranted 
expecting a great deal from so vigorous a muse. 

Mr. Oehlenschliger is here, writing a tragedy on 

¢ discovery of Vinland (America) by the Scandi- 


| overawed by authority, they profess to admire Raf- 


not after the fashion of Birmingham, but of 
Florence and Niirnberg. When one thinks of 
the sums expended in England in vessels of 
silver—of the “racing cups,” “ pieces ef plate,” 
&c. on which work and precious metal are lavished, 
and nothing but high and cultivated taste is wanting, 
one cannot but wonder that people who can afford 
so much, should not afford a little more, and indulge 
themselves in giving to an object of luxury the far 
higher character of a work of art. The advantage 
of bronze over silver is, that it does not offer the 
same temptations to rapacity. A mass of the most 
exquisite productions have been broken up because 
they were silver. But also how noble, pure and 
heroic, if I may use the word, is bronze! How its 
severe beauty repels the vulgar and rivets the eye 
refined by study and reflection! Ten times more | 
money is spent in tawdry lamps, worthless both in 

matter and form, than would purchase such an ex- 

quisite little pair of bronze candelabra, as I have 

seen—modelled by the same tasteful artist. But 

they produce “no eflect;’’ the greatest, one may 

almost say the only unpardonable defect man or 

his works can exhibit in this “markt schreierisch”’ 

age of ours, in which letters and art, instead of 
making their appealto the taste of the cultivated and 

the judicious few, have to strike or captivate the 

senses of the unjudging many—in which every out- 

rage on the “ modesty of nature” is permitted and 

welcomed, and rather than not “ produce effect,’’ 

people resort to deformity and disease,—to any 

offence against taste, sense, experience or pro- 

bability,—so that it be but sufficiently glaring to 

excite attention. Truly an unpropitious day for 

M. de Triqueti and his works. 

You have doubtless heard of the sensation created 
by the Cantata of Felicien David, and will have 
better information about it than I can give you. 
All I can say about music in France is, that I can- 
not help distrusting the musical taste and sentiment 
of a country, one of whose foremost critics pro- 
nounces such flippant and tasteless judgments as I 
have lately read from the pen of M. Berlioz, not only | 
on Bach and Handel individually, but on sacred 
music. Such is the levity, confusion, and inco- 
herence of mind of critics of this order, that, while, 


fael and Michael Angelo, they speak with contempt 
of men whose genius was devoted to the musical 
expression of the same set of ideas. The great 
canon which formed the text of so many of Goethe’s 
refined and exquisite dissertations—that Art is One 
—is far too wide and deep for their narrow and su- 
perficial glance. With such sort of fiddler criticisms, 
compare the analysis of the ‘Messiah’ which old 
Zelter, the founder of the Berlin Singing School, 


pity, which will be little valued in Germany, of the 
unfortunate people at Leipzig, who sat to hear, 
Bach played by Felix Mendelssohn and two other 
eminent pianists. To take off the painful edge of 
his compassion, we recommend him to read Goethe’s, 
account of the effect produced on him by hearing 
Bach, for the first time, played by the same Felix 
Mendelssohn, then almost a boy, but then, as now, 
the worthy expositor of that mighty composer. The 
critic says, only the audiences of London and Berlin 
(Berlin !), who go to a concert as to a religious act, 
and sit solemnly and patiently through the heaviest 
performance, so it be but sacred, can endure orato- 
rios. How admirably does this character of quiet 
resigned puritanism suit the philosophical, inquir- 
ing, sarcastic, criticizing capital of Frederic the 
Great! 

M. Berlioz is said here to have the most perfect 
and profound understanding of Beethoven. 

What do the countrymen of the great composer 
say to this? 

These are the things that distinguish, beyond the 
possibility of mistakg,,an age or a nation wherein 
Art is understood and felt, from one in which it is 
prated about and imitated. In reviewing the great 
ages of Pagan or of Christian art, the first thing 
that strikes us is the perfect harmony and unity— 
poetry, music, sculpture, painting, the decorative 
arts, all express one language. They form a chorus, 
every part of which differs from the other only to 
heighten the general effect, and to raise the soul in 
one direction. Where this is not the case, the 
exercise of art is a singerie, or atrade. What, for 
example, can we think of England, where, while 
much bustle and parade is made about the restora- 
tion of cathedrals, their music is cut up by the 
roots—that music without which, in its full anti- 
phonal form, the very architecture of the quires has 
no meaning! It is matter of great rejoicing, no 
doubt, that these noblest of temples are saved from 
ruin; and as the shell is saved, we may hope, in 
time, for the restoration of the kernel—we may hope 
that their own full and appropriate voice will be re- 
stored to the structures which stupidity or rapacity 
are rendering waste or inharmonious. But what 
are the men who do and permit these things? Have 
they the faintest idea of the basis on which Art 
reposes—-of its profound meaning, its fundamental 
harmonies? It is true, that we may be told the 
same process of reasoning would restore sculpture 
and painting to their place in our churches. We 
fully and cordially accept the inference. Sculpture 
and painting, in such hands, and under such inspi- 
rations as alone can give them a meaning, are as 
essentially and impressively religious as architecture 
or music. The abuse, the desecration of these, led, 
and justly, to their being cast out from the Temple: 
but what has that to do with their fitting and devout 
consecration to its service? We do not enter inte 
the controversy with Puritans; they are, at least, 
consistent; and restorers of cathedrals can make 
no appeal to their authority. 

The use made of the decorative arts in the churches 
of Paris is exactly what one would expect from a 
city in which an eminent musical critic sneers at 
sacred music, and is insensible to the religious ex- 
pression of the ‘Messiah.’ M. Berlioz himself 
might have painted the walls of the Madeleine, or 
executed the figurantes in marble who represent 
saints and angels. Here, to be sure, there is con- 
sonance—but of what? and with whom? Why, 
precisely with the gentlemen of the Quai des Or- 
févres, on whose shop-fronts one reads the enticing 
inscription, ‘ Bijouterie de Religion.” 

But neither nation has any cause to exult over 
the other. If the outrages against good taste and 
the sentiment of religious art are more glaring and 
more fantastic in France, they are more stupid and 
mechanical in England. In both countries there are 
not wanting people who see and lament them, or 
who are capable of better things. I was going to 
cite the beautiful restoration going on at the Sainte 







Chapelle, but I have scribbled too long already. 
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sent to his friend Goethe—the poetical and dramatic | 
view he takes of this “ great Opus,” as he calls it. 
And M. Berlioz cannot endure Handel, because he 





-ans—a sub‘eet lately a good deal talked of, in 


has no dramatic powers! M. Berlioz expresses a | 


Deatu has been busy of late in the ranks of the 
Royal Academy. In 1844 died Mr. Briggs and Sir 
Augustus Callcott, two out of forty Academicians ; 
and here in the first month of the new year we have 
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to record the death of Robert Smirke, so well and 
deservedly known for his illustrations to the Arabian 
Nights and the inimitable novel of Cervantes. Mr. 
Smirke was in his ninety-third year, and died on Sun- 
day the 5th inst. at his house in Osnaburg Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. Mr. Smirke was born in 1751, and 
in 1786 was an exhibiter for the first time in the 
rooms of the Royal Academy. His pictures for that 
year were ‘ Narcissus,’ and the ‘ Lady and Sabrina,’ 
from Milton’s ‘Comus.’ He was then living at No. 
65, Charlotte Street, Rathbone Place. His name 
does not occur again in the Academy catalogues before 
1791, when he sent for exhibition a picture called 
*The Widow.’ In the spring of 1792, the year in 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds died, he was elected an 
Associate of the Academy; and in the summer of 
the same year an Academician. His exhibited pic- 
tures for 1792 were, ‘The Lover's Dream,’ from 
Thomson’s: ‘Spring,’ and ‘ Musidora,’ from the 
‘Summer’ of the same poet. is diploma picture 
was Don Quixote and Sancho.’ In 1793 he sent a 
picture of * Lavinia,’ from Thomson’s ‘ Autumn,’ and 
in 1796 * The Conquest,’ * Katherine and Petruchio,’ 
and ‘Juliet and her Nurse.’ No one acquired his 
rank in the Royal Academy with fewer works upon 
its walls than Mr. Smirke. He now began to feel 
his full strength, and such was the success of his 
diploma picture that ‘Don Quixote’ became his 
favourite book for illustration. His exhibited works 


for the year 1797 were, 1, *The Countess Dolorado 
discovering the cause of her grief to Don Quixote,’ 
2, ‘Sancho'’s Audience of the Duchess,’ 3, ‘The For- 
tune Tellers,’ and 4, ‘The Discovery, a kind of 


scandal picture—a walk of art in which his strength 
peculiarly consisted. In 1798 he exhibited ‘Shak- 
speare’s Seven Ages,’ of which the lean and slippered 
pantaloon was, it is said, the best. In 1799 * The 
Friendly Reception of Capt. Wilson at Otaheite,’ 
* The Ceremony of Beard-washing performed by Don | 
Quixote at the table of the Duke,’ and *Mrs, 
Peachem fainting at the idea of her daughter marry- 
ing for Love.’ He began the new century well, and 
sent six pictures, the greatest number he exhibited at 
one time. The:: titles were, 1, ‘The Combat be- 





the Innkeeper;’ 2, ‘Don Quixote addressing the 
Princess Dulcinea;’ 3, ‘The Angel justifying Provi- 
dence,’ from Parnell’s ‘ Hermit ;° 4, ‘The Gipsy;’ 
5, *Musidora;’ 6, ‘The Plague of the Serpents.’ 
Three pictures after this period conclude the cata- 
logue of his exhibited. works, ‘'The Infant Bacchus,’ 
in 1801, ‘Psyche,’ in 1805, and ‘Infancy,’ in 1815. 
Mr. Smirke’s pictures are few in number—full of 
quiet and well sustained humour—with a fine percep- 
tion of character and considerable delicacy of finish. 
His illustrations of the story of ‘The Hunchback,’ 
engraved by Daniell, are in his happiest manner. 

M. Eugéne Flandin has arrived in Paris, bringing 
with him upwards of two hundred drawings and plans 
of the remarkable architectural remains to which we 
alluded a fortnight ago,—and found on the site of the 
ancient Nineveh, amid the ruined palaces of the old 
Assyrian kings. These drawings will illustrate the 
work preparing for publication, giving an account of 
the results of the explorations of M. Flandin and 
M. Botta. 

The furniture of the apartments formerly occupied 
by Thorwaldsen, in the Barberini Palace, together 
with the tools and utensils of the great artist’s work- 
shop, have been publicly sold, and have fetched ex- 
orbitant prices. The purchasers were chiefly English. 
Three simple chisels brought 85, 92, and 110 Roman 
crowns respectively (182, 197. 10s., and 232. 6d.) 

The idle portion of our countrymen, resident in 
Rome, where Time seems visibly to linger amid the 
ruins of the past, and needs all the devices of our more 
hurried civilization to quicken his movements, for 
those who have no taste for lingering with him and 
deciphering his morals, have just escaped a great 
calamity by the old English threat of “ stopping the 
supplies.” The Papal government, alarmed at the 
acvidents occasioned by horse-racing and hunting in 
the Campagna, had laid its prohibition on those exer- 
cises, thereby invading the right which Englishmen 
have long enjoyed at home, of breaking their necks 
and killing their horsesat pleasure. No party seems 
to have been pleased with this exercise ef pontifical | 
power. The Romans could not understand why his 
Holiness should give himself so much concern about | 








the lives or limbs of heretics; and the Nimrods them- 
selves, who in their characte: of Protestants fancied 
themselves secure against the exclusions of the Vati- 
can, were greatly surprised to find themselves the ob- 
jects of this sort of excommunication. The Eng- 
lish are by no means a race who recognize practically 
the wisdom or prudence of the prescription, that they 
should “do at Rome as Rome does ;” but generally 
insist on doing what Englishmen choose to do, go where 
they will. There are, it is said, some fifty orsixty fami- 
lies of that nation in Rome, any one of whom spends 
as much as the Pope, and some more; and these, 
so the story goes, threatened emigration in a body, to 
the great consternation of the city, which flourishes 
by their presence. There is no heresy inan English- 
man’s purse; and the pecuniary argument was 
strongly presented to the Pope by the Princes Bor- 
ghese, Doria, and Chigi. The result has been the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious order; and the English 
have reconquered their right to ride steeple-chaces as 
freely as that desperate rider known to the French 
as “ M. Leorder,” and to hunt in the forest of Cam- 
pagna as if it were the Croix de Gardy, and the Pope 
were Lord Brougham. 

In the grand-duchy of Posen are known to exist 
rich literary and historical treasures, consisting prin- 
cipally of ancient works relating to that country and 
all other parts of the once wide kingdom of Poland ; 
but such collections are in the keeping of the old 
families, and have been hitherto inaccessible to the 
public. Some months ago the Count de Dezialynski, 
who had a library amounting to 40,000 volumes at 
Duruyk, resolved that his countrymen should havethe 
benefit of it; and for that purpose removed it to his ho- 
tel in the capital, where he threw it open to the public, 
established areading-room, and organized ascheme for 
lending out the volumes. His example has since been 
followed by the Count de Raczynski, who has also 
transferred his library to Posen, admits the public 
daily, and has assigned an annual sum of 6,000 florins 
for its increase by the purchase of new works. 

GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
WILL BE CLOSED FOR THE SEASON on the 3st inst. The 
TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at P - Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renouwx, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.— 
Open from Ten till Four, 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeotosicaL Soctety.—Jan. 8.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. Theappointment ef Prof. 
Ansted to the office of Vice-secretary was confirmed. 
The following communications were made.—A paper 
by Mr. A. G, Bain *On the Geology of the South- 
Eastern extremity of Africa.’ The principal object of 
this paper was to describe the district in which certain 
remarkable fossils had been obtained by the author, 
and forwarded to England. The lowest stratified 
rock in this district, is a red sandstone containing 
fragments of plants, which seem to resemble a com- 
mon carboniferous species (Lepidodendron Sternbergi). 
Over this rock, and conformable to it, is a conglo- 
merate of claystone porphyry containing pebbles, 
and to it succeeds clayslate. ‘The next is the fossili- 
ferous rock, and it consists of a disintegrated sandstone 
containing argillaceous matter in septarian nodules, 
the fossils being found in the nodules. 

A notice, by Prof. Owen, of one of the genera of 
anima!s (Dicynodon) whose remains were forwarded 
by Mr. Bain. The most important character in this 
genus is the possession of two large tusks like those 
of the walrus, but the general structure of the bones 
indicates, distinctly, the reptilian character of the 
animal. The first of the species Cescribed by Prof. 
Owen, was named D. lacerticeps, from its analogies 
with the lizards. In this species, there is an exhibi- 
tion of unusual strength in the bones of the face, but 
there is no mark of any other teeth than the two 
which give the peculiar character to the animal. 
Prof. Owen considers that the whole of the anterior 
part of the jaws was sheathed with horn in the same 
manner as the chelonians, and this is the more 
interesting from the other analogies presented with 
the chelonians. Itappears, indeed, throughout, that 
this singular animal united the character of the 
lacertians, chelonians, and crocodilians. The second 
species described was named D. testudiformis, and dif- 
fered from the formerin its greater resemblance tothe 


chelonians. A third species, D. strigiceps, is chief, 
remarkable for the singular position of the ¢ 4 
placed far back behind the orbit of the eye. The 
nearest analogue of this singular genus is the Rhyy. 
chosaurus of the new red sandstone of England, An 
unexpected point of structure exhibited in thes 
animals, is the existence of tusks like those of mam. 
malia, exhibiting no mark whatever of the pre 
sence of a succession of teeth, which, in all other 
reptiles known, invariably exist. The tusks of the 
Dicynodon were probably used as weapons of offence 
and defence, and the habits of the animal seem to 
have been marine. 





AstronomicaL Sociery.—Nov.—G. B. Airy, 
President, in the chair. Among the presents received 
since the last meeting, the following were an. 
nounced :—An equatoreal telescope, by Smeaton, 
presented by Mrs. Somerville. A cast taken from 
Sir Francis Chantrey’s marble bust of Mrs, Somer. 
ville, presented by F.S. Archer, Esq. Several copies 
of * Plane Tables for conveniently laying down Por. 
tions of a Celestial or Terrestrial Map,’ constructed 
by the late Rev. Francis Wollaston, presented by his 
daughter, Miss A. H. Wollaston. 

The President announced that the office of Judge 
(for Great Britain) of the fulfilment of the conditions 
necessary for the award of the Comet Medal, offered 
by his Majesty Christian VIII., King of Denmark, 
having become vacant, his Majesty had been pleased 
to appoint him to succeed to that office, and he read 
the conditions under which the medal would be 
granted. In pursuance ofa resolution of the Council, 
the business of the Ordinary Meeting was then con- 
cluded; and a Special General Meeting was held, at 
which Sir John Herschel read an admirable Memoir 
of the late President, Mr. Francis Baily, prepared 
at the request of the Council. 


Society oF Arts.—Jun. 8.—Dr. Roget, V.P., in 
the chair.—J. Hick, W. F. Macgregor, T. R. Kemp, 
T. M. Gladstone, T. Dell, C. H. Horsfall, Esqrs,, 
the Rev. J. R. Page, and Mr. S. Buckle, were 
elected Members. The first illustration was ‘On the 
Arts and Manufactures of Mexico and Yucatan, 
by the Rey. J. Thompson, who gave an account, 
not only of the arts and manufactures of those coun- 
tries, but also of the manners and customs of the 
people. The subject was illustrated by specimens 
of earthenware, cloth, cotton, rope, embroidery, lace, 
&e. He concluded with a description of the ruins 
of Ancient Mexico. 

The second subject for illustration, was Pilbrow’s 
Atmospheric Railway without a Valve—a large 
working model of which was exhibited, including a 
carriage which was moved on the railway at con- 
siderable velocity by exhausting the tube by means 
of an air-pump. The object aimed at by the inventor 
is to get rid of the slot or chase in the cylindrical 
main pipe or tube, and also the valve with its ap- 
purtenances. If, in practice, this desideratum can be 
attained as efficiently as itis accomplished ona small 
scale, an important advance will be made in zilway 
locomotion. The pipe or tube, instead of being txed 
above the level of the rails, as in the case of Pinkus's 
and Samuda’s plans, is sunk considerably below it, 
whereby facilities are afforded of effecting a junction 
between two or more railways—as also of allowing 
(when necessary) roads and railways to be crossed 
on a level. At intervals of about thirty feet are 
fixed two boxes, cast on to the tube, one on each side, 
in each of which works a vertical spindle or axis, to 
which are fixed two small cog-wheels or pinions, the 
one being inside the box and the other outside. A 
diaphragm or piston works within the main pipe ot 
tube, as in the ordinary atmospheric railway tube, to 
which, however, is attached a double rack ; so that 
when the piston is moved forward by the exhaustion 
of the tube in front of the piston, the rack is moved 
with it, and which, working on two or more sets of 
the lower or under pinions, causes the upper or out- 
side pinions to revolve at the same time and at the 
same velocity. A second rack, of the same length 
as that within the tube, is attached to the first 
carriage of a train ; and, as the upper pinions revolve, 
the rack, and consequently the carriage to which it 
is attached, move with it. Thus the valve ordinarily 
used is entirely dispensed with. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 
itish Architects, 8. 
Britico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. 
ivil Engineers, 8. 
Civlogical Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, 8.—Ordinary Business. 
Microscopical Society, 8. 
Rotal Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Academy.—Architecture. 


Mow. 


TUES. 


Web. 
TuuR. 


= Chemical Soci {7 
ico-Bo al So y, 8. 
Metice Ee fiona half-past 8.—Prof. Faralay ‘On the Con- 


al Instituti F 
Berti nand Ventilation of the Coal Mine Goaf. 


Ful. 








FINE ARTS 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 





L.—ITnatrocluction. | 


Tue subject on which I am about to venture, per- | 
haps rashly and presumptuously, is so vast, so varied— | 
it opens up so many and such dis erging sources of | 
interest and inquiry, that order in the treatment is | 
especially necessary. Where to begin—on which 
point to take our stand—has been the difficulty. It | 
appears to me, that all the sacred and legendary 
subjects treated in Painting and Sculpture may be 
classed under four distinct heads, beginning with the 
lowest grade, and ascending to the highest and most 
mystical. 

'l. The legends of saints and martyrs. 

II. The legends of the Madonna. 

III. The Scriptural and legendary life of Christ. 

IV. The typical incidents and characters of the 
Old Testament. 

Weshall find, as we proceed, that all these subjects, 
artistically considered, stand in some relation to each 
other, general or particular. But, for the present, 
we shall confine ourselves to the subjects of the first 
class; and, to prevent all misunderstanding with re- 
gard to the particular view taken, I sha!l hazard a few 
preliminary considerations, 

We cannot look round a picture gallery—we can- 
not turn toa portfolio of prints after the old masters— 
we cannot even look over the modern engravings which 
pour upon us daily, from Paris, Munich, or Berlin, | 
without percciving how many of the most celebrated | 
productions of Art, more particularly those which 
have descended to us from the early Italian and Ger- 
man schools, represent incidents and characters taken 
from the once popular legends of the Catholic Church. 
This form of “ HTero-worship,” as Mr. Carlyle might, 
but very certainly would not, term it, has become, 
since the Reformation, strange to us,—as far removed | 
from our sympathies and associations as if it were 
antecedent to the fall of Babylon, and related to the 
religion of Zoroaster, instead of being left but two or | 
three centuries behind us, and closely connected with 
the faith of our forefathers and the history of civil- 
ization and Christianity. Of late years, with a grow- 
ing passion for the works of Art of the Middle Ages, | 
there has arisen among us a desire to comprehend 
the state of feeling which produced them, and the 
legends and traditions on which they are founded; | 
adesire to understand and to bring to some surer 
critical test, representations which have become fa- 
niliar without being intelligible. To enable us to do 
this, we must pause for a moment at the outset; and, 
before we plunge into the midst of things, ascend | 
to higher ground, and command a far wider range of | 
illustration than has yet been 
to take cognizance of principles and results which, | 
if not new, must be contemplated in a new relation 
toeach other. | 

The legendary Art of the Middle Ages sprung out | 
of the legendary literature of the preceding ages, 
For three centuries at least, this literature, the | 
only literature which existed at the time, formed the | 
sole mental and moral nourishment of the people of | 

urope. The romances of Chivalry, which long 
afterwards succeeded, were confined’ to particular 
classes, and left no impress on Art, beyond the mini- 
ature illuminations of a few manuscripts, This le- 
gendary literature, on the contrary, which had worked 
itself into the life of the people, became, like the 
antique mythology, as a living soul, ditfused through 
the loveliest forms of Art, still vivid and vivifying, even 
when the old faith in its mystical significance was lost 
orforgotten. And it is a mistake to suppose that these 
legends had their origin in the brains ofdreamingmonks, 

he wildest of them had some basis of truth to rest 
%. The form which they gradually assumed was 





| (16me Legon): 


but the necessary result of the age which produced 
them. They became the intense expression of that 
inner life, which revolted against the desolation and 
emptiness of the outward existence; of those crushed 
and outraged sympathies which cried aloud for rest, 
and refuge, and solace, and could nowhere find them, 
It will be said “in the purer doctrine of the GosprL” 
—but where was that to be found ? The Gospel was 
not then the heritage of the poor: Christ, as a com- 
furter, walked not among them. 
teaching was inaccessible, except to the learned. It 
was shut up in rare manuscripts; it was perverted 
and sophisticated by the passions and the blindness 
of those few to whom it was accessible. The bitter 
disputes in the early church relative to the nature of 
the godhead, the subtle distinctions and incompre- 
hensible arguments of the theologians, the dread 
entertained by the predominant church of any 


heterodox opinions concerning the divinity of the | 


Redeemer, had all conspired to remove Him, in his 
personal character of Teacher and Saviour, far away 


from the hearts of the benighted and miserable people | 


—far, far away into regions speculative, mysterious, 


spiritual, whither they could not, dared not, follow , 
In this state of things, “ Christ became the | 


Ilim, 
object of a remoter,a more awful adoration. The 
mind began, therefore, to seek out or eagerly to seize 
some other more material beings in closer alliance 
with human sympathies.” I quote from Mr. Millman, 


(History of Christianity, vol. iii, p. 540,) and the | 


same author, after tracing in vivid and beautiful 


| language, the dangerous but natural consequence of 
| this feeling, thus sums up the resu!t : 


* During the 
perilous and gloomy days of persecution, the rever- 
ence for those who endured martyrdom for the 
religion of Christ had grown up out of the best feel- 
ings of man’s improved nature. Reverence gradually 
grew into veneration, worship, adoration. Although 
the more rigid theology maintained a marked dis- 


tinction between the honour shown to the martyrs, | 
| and that addressed to the Redeemer and the Supreme | 


Being, the line was too fine and invisible not to be 

transgressed by excited popular feeling.” (p. 43-4.) 
“We live,” 

hope, and love.” 


passion for the traditional histories of the saints and 
martyrs,—personages endeared and sanctified in all 
hearts, partly as examples of the loftiest virtue, 
partly as benign intercessors between suffering 


| humanity and that Deity who, in every other light 


than asa God of vengeance, had been veiled from 
their eyes by the perversities of schoolmen and 
fanatics, till He had receded beyond their reach, 
almost beyond their comprehension. Of the prevalence 
and of the incalculable influence of this legendary 
literature from the seventh to the tenth century, that 
is, just about the period when Modern Art was 
struggling into existence, we have a most striking 
picture in Guizot’s ‘Histoire de la Civilisation’ 
“ As after the siege of Troy (says 
this philosophical and eloquent writer) there were 
found, in every city of Greece, men who collected 
the traditions and adventures of heroes, and sung 
them for the recreation of the people, till these recitals 


attempted, in order | became a national passion, a national poetry, so, at | 


the time of which we speak, the traditions of what 
may be called the heroic ages of Christianity had 
the same interest for the nations of Europe. There 
were men who made it their business to collect them, 
to transcribe them, to read or recite them aloud for 
the edification and delight of the people. And this 
was the only literature, properly so called, of that 
time.” (See also the whole of the following Legon, 
the 17th.) 

Now, if we go back to the authentic histories 
of the sufferings and heroism of the early martyrs, 
we shall find enough there, both of the wonderful 
and the affecting, to justify the credulity and enthu- 


siasm of the unlettered people, who saw no reason | 


why they should not believe in one miracleas wellas in 
another. Intheseuniversally diffused legends, we may 
recognize the means—at least one of the means—by 
which a merciful Providence, working through its own 
immutable laws, had provided against the utter depra- 
vation, almost extinction, of society. Of the “ Dark 
Ages,’’ emphatically so called, the period of which we 


His own blessed | 


says the poet, “through admiration, | 

Out of these vital aspirations—not | 
indeed always “ well or wisely placed,” but never, as | 

| in the heathen mythology, degraded to vicious and 

| contemptible objects—arose and spread the universal | 


speak was perhaps the darkest ; it was “ of night's 
black arch the key-stone.” At a time when men 
were given over to the direst evils that can afflict 
humanity,—ignorance, idleness, wickedness, misery; 
at a time when the every day incidents of life were 
a violation of all the moral instincts of mankind; at 
a time when all things seemed abandoned to a blind 
chance or the brutal law of force ; when there was no 
repose, no refuge, no safety anywhere; when the 
powerful inflicted, and the weak endured whatever 
| we can conceive of most revolting and intolerable ; 

when slavery was recognized by law throughout 
; Europe; when men fled to cloisters, to shut them. 

selves from oppression, and women to shield them- 
| selves from outrage; when the manners were harsh, 
| the language gross; when all the softer social senti- 
ments, as pity, reverence, tenderness, found no rest- 
ing place in the actual relations of life; when, forthe 
higher ranks, there was only the fierce excitement of 
| war, and on the humbler classes lay the weary, dreary 
monotony of a stagnant existence, poor in pleasures 
of every kind, without aim, without hope; then— 
wondrous reaction of the ineffaceable instincts of good 
implanted within us!—arose a literature which re. 
versed the outward order of things, which asserted 
and kept alive in the hearts of men those pure prin- 
ciples of Christianity which were outraged in their 
daily actions: a literature, in which peace was better 
than war, and sufferance more dignified than resis- 
tance; which represented poverty and toil as honour- 
| able, and charity as the first of virtues; which held 

up to imitation and emulation, self-sacrifice in 
the cause of good, and contempt of death for con- 
science sake: a literature, in which the tenderness, 
the chastity, the heroism of woman, played a con- 
spicuous part; which distinctly protested against 
slavery, against violence, against impurity in word 
and deed ; which refreshed the fevered and darkened 
spirit with images of moral beauty and truth; re- 
vealed bright glimpses of a better land, where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling,” and brought down the 
angels of God with shining wings and bearing crowns 
of glory to do battle with the demons of darkness, 
to catch the fleeting soul of the triumphant martyr, 
| and carry it at once into a paradise of eternal blessed- 
ness and peace. 

Now the legendary Art of those three centuries 
which comprise the revival of learning, was, as I have 
said, the reflection of this literature, of this teaching. 
Considered in this point of view, can we easily over- 
rate its interest and importante? 

When, after the long period of darkness which fol- 
lowed upon the decline of the Roman Empire, the 
Fine Arts began to revive; the first, and for several 
ages the only impress they received was that of the 
religious spirit of the time. Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, and Architecture, as they emerged one after 
another from the “ formless void,’ were pressed into 
the service of the Church. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that in adroitly adapting the reviving Arts to 
her purposes, in that magnificent spirit of calcula- 
tion which at all times characterized her, the Church 
from the beginning selected the subjects or dictated 
the use that was to be made of them. We find, on 
the contrary, edicts and councils repressing the popular 
extravagancies in this respect, and denouncing those 
apocryphal versions of sacred events and traditions 
which had become the delight of the people; but 
| vain were councils and edicts ;—the tide was too 
strong to be so checked. The Church found herself 
obliged to accept and mould to her own objects the 
exotic elements she could not eradicate. She absorbed, 
so to speak, the evils and errors she could not, expel. 
‘There seems to have been at this time a sort of com- 
promise between the popular legends, with all their 
wild mixture of northern and classical superstitions, 
and the church legends properly so called. The first 
great object to which reviving Art was destined, was 
to render the Christian places of worship theatres 
of instruction and improvement for the people, to 
attract and te interest them by representations of 
scenes, events, and personages, already so familiar 
as to require no explanation, appealing at once to 
| their intelligence and their sympathies ; embodying 
| in beautiful shapes (beautiful at least in their eyes) 
associations and feelings and memories deep rooted 
in their very hearts, and which had influenced in no 
slight degree the progress of civilization, the devel- 
opement of mind. Upon these creations of elder 
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Art, we cannot look as those did for whom they were 
created ; we cannot annihilate the centuries which 
lie between us and them: we cannot, in simplicity 
of heart, forget the artist in the image he has placed 
before us, nor supply what may be deficient in his 
work, through a reverentially excited fancy. We 
are critical, not credulous. We have wholly repudi- 
ated this polythcistic form of Christianity, and there 
is no danger, I suppose, of our falling again into the 
strange excesses of superstition to which it led. In 
considering it, we must endeavour so to place our- 
selves as to be able to view it as a whole in a large 
and philosophical point of view; we must at least 
understand what we may not be able to realize and 
to feel, before we can appreciate it fully under another 
point of view—which at this time, perhaps, comes 
more home to us—the artistic and picturesque. 

It is about a hundred years since the passion, or 
the fashion, for collecting works of Art, began to be 
generally diffused among the rich and the noble of 
this land ; and it is amusing to look back and to con- 
sider the perversions and affectations of would-be 
connoisseurship during this period ; the very small 


stock of ideas on which people set up a pretension to | 


taste ; the false notions, the mixture of pedantry and 
ignorance which everywhere prevailed. The publica- 
tion of Richardson’s book, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Discourses had this advantage, that they, to a certain 
degree, diffused a more elevated idea of Art as drt— 
and that they placed connoisseurship on a better 
and truer basis. In those days we had inquiries 
into the Principles of Taste, treatises on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, anecdotes of Painting, and abundance 
of antiquarian essays on disputed pictures and muti- 
lated statues: but then, and up to a late period, any 
inquiry into the true spirit and significance of works 
of Art as connected with the history of Religion and 
Civilization, would have appeared ridiculous—or 
perhaps dangerous :—we should have had another cry 
of “ No Popery,” and acts of parliament forbidding 
the importation of “ Saints and Madonnas.” It was 
fortunate perhaps, that connoisseurs meddled not with 
such high matters. They talked volubly and harmlessly 
of “ hands,” and “masters,” and “schools,’””—of “ dra- 
peries,” of “ tints,” of “ handling,”"—of “ fine heads,” 


* fine compositions,” of the “ grace of Raphael,” and 
of the “ Correggiosity of Correggio.” The very manner 
in which the names ofthe painters were pedantically 
used, instead of the name of the subject, is indicative 
of this factitious feeling; the only question at issue 


was, whether such a picture was a_ genuine 
§ Raphael”? such another a genuine“ Titian” ? The 
spirit of the work—whether ‘hat was genuine; how 
far it was influenced by the faith and the condition 
of the age which produced it; whether the concep- 
tion was properly characteristic, and of what it was 
characteristic—of the subject ? or of the school? or 
of the time ?—whether the treatment corresponded to 
the idea within our own souls, or was modified by the 
individuality of the artist, or by received conven- 
tionalisms of all kinds—these were questions which 
had not then occurred to any one; and I am not 
sure that we are much wiser even now ; yet, setting 
aside all higher considerations, how can we do com- 
mon justice to the artist, unless we can bring his 
work to the test of truth ? and how can we do this, 
unless we know what to look for, what was intended as 
to incident, expression, character ? One result of our 
ignorance has been the admiration wasted on the 

imsy mannerists of the later ages of Art ; men who 
apparently had no definite intention in anything they 
did, except a dashing outline, or a delicate finish, or 
a striking and attractive management of colour. 

It is curious, this general ignorance with regard to 
the subjects of Medieval Art, more particularly now 
that it has become a reigning fashion among us. We 
find no such ignorance with regard to the subjects of 
Classical Art, because the associations connected with 
them form a part of every liberal education. Do we 
hear any one say, in looking at Annibal Carracci’s 
picture in the National Gallery, “which is Silenus, 
and which is Apollo ?” Who ever confounds a Venus 
with a Minerva, or a Vestal with an Amazon ; or 
would endure an undraped Juno, or a_beardless 
Jupiter? Even the gardener in ‘ Zeluco’ knew 
Neptune by his “fork” and Vulcan by his lame 
leg. We are indeed so accustomed, in visiting the 
churches and the galleries abroad, and the collections 
at home, to the predominance of sacred subjects, that 


particular interest and attention. We haveheardit all 
accounted for by the fact that the church and church- 
men were the first and for a long time the only 
patrons of Art; and in every collection we are pre- 
pared for an extraordinarily large proportion of 
Nativities and Assumptions, Madonnas and Magda- 
lens, St. Catherines and St. Jeromes. Why certain 
events and characters from the Old and New Testa- 
ment should be continually repeated, and others 
comparatively neglected; whence the predilection for 
certain legendary personages, who seem to be multi- 
plied to infinity, and the rarity of others, of this we 
knownothing. Wehave learned perhaps, after running 
through half the galleries and churches in Europe, to 
distinguish a few of the attributes and characteristic 
figures which meet us at every turn, yet without any 
clear idea of their meaning, derivation, or relative 
propriety. The palm of victory, we know, desig- 
nates the martyr, triumphant in death. We so far 
emulate the critical sagacity of the gardener in ‘ Ze- 
luco’ that we have learned to distinguish St. Lawrence 
| by his gridiron, and St. Catherine by her wheel. We 
are not at a loss to recognize the Magdalene’s “ loose 
hair and lifted eye,” even when without her skull 
and her pot of ointment. We learn to know St. 
Francis by his brown habit and shaven crown, and 
| wasted ardent features ; but how do we distinguish 
| him from St. Anthony, or St. Dominick ? As for St. 
| George and the Dragon—from the St. George of the 
| Louvre, Raphael’s—who sits his horse with the ele- 
| gant tranquillity of one assured of celestial aid, down 
| to him “ who swings ona sign-post at mine hostess’s 
| door,” he is our familiar acquaintance. But who is 
| that lovely being in the first blush of youth, who 
| bearing aloft the symbolic cross, stands with one foot 
| on the vanquished dragon? “that is a copy after 
| Raphael.” And who is that majestic creature holding 
her palm branch, while the unicorn crouches at her 
feet ? “that is the famous Pordenone at Vienna.”— 
Are we satisfied ?—not in the least! but we try to look 
wiser, and pass on. 

In the old times the painters of these legendary 
pictures could always reckon securely on certain 
associations and certain sympathies in the minds of 
the spectators. We have outgrown these associations ; 
we repudiate these sympathies, We have taken these 
beautiful works from the consecrated localities, in which 
they once held each their dedicated place, and we have 
hung them in our drawing rooms and our dressing 
rooms, over our pianos and our side-boards; and 
what do they say to us?—That Magdalen, weeping 
amid her hair, who once spoke comfort to the soul of 
the fallen sinner—that Sebastian, arrow-pierced, whose 
upward ardent glance spoke of courage and hope to 
the tyrant-ridden serf,—that poor tortured slave, to 
whose aid St. Mark comes sweeping down from above 
—can they speak to ws of nothing save flowing lines 
and correct drawing and gorgeous colour? must we be 
toldthat one is a Titian, the other a Guido, the third a 
Tincoret, before we dare to melt in compassion oradmi- 
ration ? or themoment we refer to theirancient religious 
signification and influence, must it be with disdain 
or with pity ?—this, as it appears to me, is to take not 
a rational but rather a most irrational as well as a 
most irreverent view of the question. It is to con- 
fine the pleasure and improvement to be derived from 
works of Art within very narrow bounds. It is to 
seal up a fountain of the richest poetry, and to shut 
out a thousand ennobling and inspiring thoughts: 
and such was the opinion of the late Dr. Arnold, 
whom no one, I imagine, will suspect of a leaning to 
Puseyism. Inspeaking of the pictures in the church 
of San Stefano, at Rome, he remarks “ No doubt many 
of the particular stories thus painted will not bear 
| a critical examination. It is likely enough, too, that 
Gibbon has truly accused the general statements of 
exaggeration. Divide the sum total of reported 
martyrs by twenty, by fifty if you will, but after 
all, you have a number of persons of all ages and 
sexes suffering cruel torments and death itself for 
conscience sake and for Christ’s”"—“ and therefore,” he 
adds, “ pictures of this kind I think very wholesome, 
not to be sneered at, nor looked at as a mere excite- 
ment, but as a sober reminder to us of what Satan 
can do to hurt, and what Christ’s grace may enable 
us to bear; neither should we forget those who, by 
their sufferings were more than conquerors, not for 








themselves only, but for us.”’ 


it has become a mere matter of course, and excites no 





Tomy particular taste the occasion which Baverise to 
this beautiful passage, the particular instance ch 
is not ahappy one ; for I remember that the only time 
I ever entered that Church of San Stefano it made 
me sick to death, and that I ever afterwards avoided 
it, asI would the butchers’shambles. Carpaccio’s St 
Stephen, standing alone and looking down on us from 
hisserene beatitude,seemed to me far more calculated 
to inspire high thoughts than all those doleful and 
sanguinary representations. But our forefathers of 
the Middle Ages were not so sensitive: to them the 
indomitable courage, the glorious triumph of the 
sufferer, were more than the stake, the wheel, the 
scourge, the knife: the former were heart-soothing 
soul-lifting, light-giving ! the latter had been rendered 
by the Ezzelinos and other monsters of those da 
mere common-places, the daily spectacle of real life. 

The pleasures derived from works of Art are, I 
must repeat it, a thousand-fold, and ally themselves 
more than is usually supposed with all the pursuits 
and interests which can engage an enlightened and 
benevolent mind ;—a mind that “looks before and 
after.” There is pleasure, intense pleasure, merely 
in the consideration of Art as Art; in the exercise of 
a cultivated and refined judgment ; in the faculties 
of comparison and nice discrimination, brought to 
bear on objects of beauty. This is criticism, or con. 
noisseurship, properly so called. I know but few 
who have carried to perfection and exercised without 
assumption this delicacy of perception, this delight- 
ful science,—for it is a science ; it may become a pas- 
sion, a pursuit in itself; it may or it may not be 
allied with other sources of pleasure, with more 
variety of association, and habits of more excursive 
thought. But this particular branch of criticism, in 
which I do not profess myself skilled, we shall for 
the present leave wholly aside. We are about to 
take up entirely new ground, and to consider works 
of Art under a wholly different classification, which 
has reference to subject merely, and to the treatment 
of one particular class of subjects, namely, sacred 
subjects, at various periods and in various schools of 
Art, from the earliest ages of Christianity to the 
present time. 

(To be continued.) 





The Print Collector: an Introduction to the Knowledge 
necessary for Forming a Collection of Ancient Prints, 
Saunders & Otley. 


Tue compiler of this little work has been, he tells 
us, a print-collector for upwards of twenty years, 
“When he first began collecting, he was totally 
ignorant of all that is to be learned on the subject; 
he had a love for works of Art, but had seen nothing 
beyond what the shop-windows displayed.” He had 
few friends to instruct him, and some money at his 
disposal. He began therefore by amassing a multitude 
of prints “that were neither worthy of being kept nor 
capable of being disposed of, except at a very great 
comparative loss.” Had some such trifling treatise 
as this, he adds, been put into his hands it would have 
been of very great assistance to him. Nor has the 
writer over-rated in this way the value of his per 
formance. We are not, however, to look, he tells 
us, for the fruit of twenty years’ experience in this 
book: “Such experience is not of a nature to be 
communicated in words, or imparted by instruction, 
or acquired otherwise than by practicealone.” This 
is not altogether true. Indeed, were it wholly true, 
there had been no occasion for the book before us 
Experience has been acquired to very little purpose 
where nothing can be communicated in words. The 
subtle beauties of Poetry are made ten times more 
palpable by the subtle beauties of characteristic criti- 
cism. We read the experience of Reynolds in his 
Art, in his remarks on the pictures he saw when 0 
Holland, and the practice of Gray in Poetry in his 
observations on Lydgate. A clever writer and a judge 
of true discernment withal had enlivened the 
catalogue of a print collector's portfolio with observe 
tions on the art of engraving—on the superiority of 
certain engravers in certain branches of the art 
excellence of a few, a gifted few, in all the details and 
qualities of engraving—on the peculiar fitness af 
certain works and of certain artists for the engraver 
art—on the different styles of engraving, and the 
different excellencies of copper, steel, and Ww 
Then the various schools would afford subject-matter 
for a page or two of contrastful criticism—and if e 
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: alone cannot execute this, it is experience 
penetust contribute all that is really useful and to 
a oak before us is not wholly to our mind, or 
half so valuable as it might have been had it partaken 
a little more of the nature of a Manual, and contained 
3 digested list of the better-class engravings from the 
well-known work of Bartsch Le Peintre-Graveur.’ 
A young man smit with the desire of collecting prints, 
should have some manual at hand, that will tell him 
what to look for—what to purchase—and what to 
pay. He will, in this way, have the twig of his inclina- 
tion bent in the proper direction, without wasting 
money,and, worse still, time, in collecting a mass of | 
prints, which in his advanced intimacy with Art he | 
must necessarily dispose of, and begin as it were | 
altogether again. We may take it for granted, that | 
there is a very long list of prints that fetch high | 

ices, will fetch high prices, and will still continue | 
toexcite the wonder of critic and collector. A young | 
man should be made acquainted with the names of | 
these, and with something more than the names of | 
these, the very hour he begins to collect. He will 
start well in this way, and have his eye properly 
educated for his Art, from the very first. A waste of 
money in the purchase of works of Art, not really 
valuable or worth one-tenth part of what they cost, 
may make the young print collector abandon the 
pursuit, while a small and well-digested manual may 
make more collectors than we have yet seen, and 
higher prices for prints than we have yet seen given. 

There is a tolerable sprinkling of anecdote in this 
book, and a fair portion of sober advice, which the 
young collector will do well to remember :— 

“Every print, admitted into a collection, ought to 
have three qualifications. It should be, first, an early 
impression; secondly, a good impression ; and, thirdly, 
in good condition. An early impression and a good | 
impression are by no means convertible terms; a | 
good impression, indeed, cannot be other than an 
early impression, but it does not always follow that, | 
because an impression is an early one, it is therefore 
agood one. The importance of earliness of impres- 
sion will be perceived, when the effect is considered 
which results from taking off many prints from a 
plate; the continual rubbing of the workman’s hands, 
in wiping the plate on every occasion of taking off 
an impression, very soon rounds the sharp edges of 
the engraving, and, by degrees, wears down the 
surface; the more delicate parts become faint and 
fainter, and at length broken and almost obliterated; 
the stronger-worked parts become confused, the in- 
tersecting lines breaking into one another, and im- 
pressions now taken from the plate are massy and 
clouded, and deficient in distinctness and gradation of 
shade, Ifthe plate be reduced to this state before 
the demand of the public for the print be satisfied, 
the artist sets to work to repair, or, as it is technically 
called, ‘retouch’ the plate ; he goes over the most 
worn parts, or, perhaps, the whole of it, with the tool, 
restoring and strengthening the original, and some- 
times inserting additional work in the way of ‘ cross- 
hatchings,’ a technical term, implying lines drawn 
across former lines, or otherwise, to produce, as he | 
imagines, a better effect. This retouching is some- 
times done by the original artist, and sometimes by 
other artists, into whose hands the plate may have 
got; and there are plates which have passed from 
hand to hand, from generation to generation, re- 
touched as often as reworn ; plates executed two, or | 
even three hundred years ago, do exist at the present 
day. By this retouching, when first performed, and 
that by a judicious and able hand, a worn plate is 
made to produce impressions, that, to an inexperi- 
enced eye, may be mistaken for early prints from the 
‘plate in its original state ; and, indeed, in many cascs, | 
a careful examination, by a practised judge, is neces- | 
sary to detect retouchings, and the experience which | 
8 tequired for this is not to be taught by precept.” 

e system of cropping and mounting prints is to 
be condemned. John Philip Kemble cropped all 
his old dramatists, now in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection, down pretty well to the quick, and then | 
had them mounted and bound of one uniform size: — 

ere are persons who venture to set at defiance 
thecanon of the law-givers of vertu, and boldly declare 

t the appearance of a print is actually improved 

being shorn close, and mounted, as the custom is, 
a sheet of stiff paper; and, certainly, there must 











| Young Ottley, afterwards the curator of the prints 


once have been a whole people of collectors, who 
came to the determination that this was so, and acted 
upon it with unflinching constancy, leaving us tie 
effect, now so universally appearing, of their unspar- 
ing shears. Whether the practice was prevalent else- 
where may be a question, but we are obliged to con- 
fess that we know that the English collectors, of half 
a century back, were in the habit of cutting down all 
their prints to within the plate mark. After all, it 
still remains a fair question,as matter of taste, whether, 
considered in itself, the cutting off a margin be so 
barbarous as now esteemed, or whether it do not 
enable the print to be set off to better advantage ?” 

A print laid down is said to suffer in consequence : 

“A print is always considered depreciated by being 
what is called ‘ laid down ;’ that is, by having a piece 
of paper pasted at the back, as if by way of strengthen- | 
ing it. The first idea suggested by this is, that there | 
were certain damages which rendered this necessary, | 
and a rigorous examination, against the light, takes | 
place to ascertain the place and extent of these. | 
Whether there be any such or not, or whether the 
laying down has been from mere want of judgment | 
or over care, which may be the case, still the circum- 
stance is considered sufficient to authorize suspicion, 
and all suspicion tends to depreciation of value.” 

The print-collector’s rule for cleaning prints is 
both simple and effectual :— 

“ Under the head of ‘ care of prints,’ it may be ex- 
pected that something should be said of cleaning 
them. Prints which have existed for years, and 
perhaps centuries ; transmitted from hand to hand, 
passing through auctions, exposed in shop windows, 
turned over again and again in dealers’ folios, neces- 
sarily acquire an accumulation of the dirt of ages ; 
and yet may not have had the ill luck to be actually 
stained or soiled, otherwise than by this gradual effect 
of exhibition and use. In such cases, the chief part 
of the soiling, thus acquired, may be removed by 
pure water merely. To effect this, the print is laid, 
face downwards, in a vessel large enough to admit of 
the whole paper lying quite flat ; water, boiling hot, 
is then poured over it, sufficient to cover it to the 
depth of an inch, or more. The print is allowed to 
soak in the water more or less time, according to 
circumstances. By degrees, the dirtiness disengages 
itself from the surface into the water; the print is 
then taken out, and passed through fresh, clear water, 
and held or hung up, for the superfluous moisture to 
run from it; and, when this has sufficiently taken 
place, it is laid between sheets of white French blot- 
ting-paper, and covered bya thick millboard, weights 
being laid on it, so as to have the effect of a moderate 
press, and it i¢ thus left till dry. Where there is 
much soiling to be removed, and of old standing, it 
may be allowable to use, gently and carefully, a soft | 
hair brush, while the print is saturated with the water, | 
to assist in the disengagement of the impurities.” 

The trick of washing over prints with India ink, 
is one artifice to be guarded against in the selection 
of a specimen of engraving :— 

“ This is a practice often adopted with middling or 
pretty good impressions of fine prints. When judici- 
ously and well performed, it has the effect of making 
the impression appear stronger and fuller. Although, | 
to an eye of little experience or insufficient judgment, 
the print may appear improved by this operation, still | 
the proprietor of it must feel that he has not the 
satisfaction of possessing the work in the same state 
in which it came from the hand of the engraver.” 

The highest price which any single print has pro- 
duced at a public sale in England, is three hundred 
guineas: — 

“This was in the year 1824, at the sale of Sir | 
Mark Sykes’s collection. The print was an impres- 
sion of a work in niello, by Maso Finiguerra; the 
subject is the Madonna and Child inthroned, and | 
surrounded with angels and saints. The late Mr. 








in the British Museum, met with this print, accident- 
ally, at Rome, where he purchased it for a mere 
trifle. On his-return to England, he sold it to this 
eminent collector, for about seventy pounds. Maso 
Finiguerra, be it remembered, is reputed to have 
been the original inventor of the art of taking impres- 
sions on paper from metal plates ; the first inventor, 
in other words, of what is popularly, though incor- 
recily, called the art of engraving. A work by his 


| Sum, or about eight guineas of our money. 


| British Museum. 





hand is therefore of the greatest interest. Until the 


year 1797, it was not known that any impression of 
an engraving by him existed ; but, in that year, one 
was discovered by Zani, in the collection of the 
National Institute at Paris, and a most int i 
account of this discovery, and the joy of the 
gentleman on the occasion, is given by himself in his 
history of the origin and progress of engraving.’’ 

* Who has e’er been at Paris, must needs know 
the Greve.” “The Hundred Guilder” print is as 
well known now, as the Greve in Paris was in the 
days of Prior :— 

“The print, representing our Saviour healing the 
sick, is more generally known by the title of *The 
Hundred Guilder,’ from the circumstance of its 
having, in the lifetime of the artist, been sold for that 
After 
some impressions were taken off from the plate, 
Rembrandt added a few cross-hatchings in one part, 
and thus occasioned the distinction, now become of 
great importance, of a first and second state of the 
plate. Of the first state, that, namely, without this 
additional shadowing, eight impressions, and no more, 
are known to exist. In 1809, at the sale of the col- 
lection of Mr. Hibbert, one of these first states, on 
India paper, sold for 41/. 9s. 6d. It remained with 
Mr. Esdaile, the purchaser, from that time until the 
sale of that gentleman's collection in 1840, when, 
being again brought under the hammer, it was pur- 
chased for a gentleman who had then lately com- 
menced collecting, at 231/.; and this was considered 
by no means a high price. Indeed, with regard to a 
print of this class, it is difficult to say what price is 
too high, for the bidder is buying great rarity, com- 
bined with great excellence. Of the eight first states 
known to exist, five are removed out of the market ; 
have taken the veil, as it were; have retired out of 
this world of vicissitude, and are locked up in places 
whence is no deliverance; two being in the British 
Museum, one in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
one in the Royal Collection at Amsterdam, and one 
in the Royal Library at Paris. Of the remaining 
three, one is in the possession of Baron Verstalk, 
another of an English nobleman, and the third is in 
the collection of the gentleman just referred to as the 
purchaser of Mr. Esdaile’s impression.” 

The portrait of ‘Advocate Tolling’ is another;of 
Rembrandt's rarer etchings :— 

“ At the sale of Mr. Hibbert’s collection, in 1809, 
Mr. Pole Carew bought an impression of this print 
at 561. 14s.; at the sale of Mr. Pole Carew’s collec- 
tion, in 1835, this same impression was purchased, 
for Baron Verstalk, for 2207. There is an exceeding 
fine impression of this print, and in fine condition, 
in the British Museum, and the value, at this time, is 
considered to be above 300/.” 

Arare Rembrandtis a most marketable commodity, 
Many years since, a well-known caricaturist offered 


| arare Rembrandt in a rare state to the Messrs. Wood- 


burn for sale. The elder Mr. Woodburn before he 
bought the etching, thought fit to compare it with a 
duplicate he had remembered to have seen in the 
There was no etching then in the 
Museum—the man who oftered it for sale, had stolen 


' the Museum Rembrandt! 


A rise in price is well illustrated by the history of 
another of Rembrandt's etchings :— 

“A head of Rembrandt, by himself, (No. 8 of 
Dauiby’s Catalogue,) having the body drawn in, by 
the engraver, in black chalk, was bought, for the late 
Duke of Buckingham, at Mr. Hibbert’s sale, in 1809, 
for 51. At the sale of his grace’s collection, in 1824, 


/a celebrated English collector was the purchaser of 


it, at 537. 11s. On the breaking up of the latter 
gentleman’s cabinet, in 1841,this print was one,among 


| many, which were selected for the British Museum, 


and it was priced at 105/.” 

Berghem’s two sets of goats and sheep would appear 
to have risen in the market :— 

“ There are some exceedingly beautiful and delicate 
etchings, by Berghem, of goats and sheep. They 
form two sets of eight prints each; one goes by the 
name of ‘The Man’s Book,’ and the other of * The 
Woman’s Book,’ from the circumstance of the first 
print of the set representing, the one a male, the 
other a female peasant. It happened that Berghem 
etched six of these prints on one plate of copper, (a 
similar case to Rembrandt's four prints for a Spani 
book,) and he afterwards cut the copper in pieces, 
making each print a separate plate. He then etched 
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more plates, extending the sets to eight prints each, 
as above related. By good luck or bad, one impres- 
sion exists, taken from the uncut copper, with all the 
six prints upon it. One only! a unique impression! 
and therefore, in the estimation of determined col- 
lectors of all that is singular, invaluable. M. Claussin 
bought it, at the sale of Mr. Annesley’s collection, in 
1809, for 127. 15s. It afterwards came into the pos- 
session of an eminent collector, a large portion of 
whose collection was afterwards purchased by the 
British Museum, to which institution this print was 
sold for 1202. ; and the opinion of persons conversant 
with these matters is, that if it were now again in the 
market, it would, at this day, bring more than double 
that sum.” 

One of the most useful parts of the ‘ Print Collec- 
tor, is the list of collectors’ marks—the plates of 
marks and monograms will be of real value to the 
beginner :— 

“The British Museum have now two marks in 
use. On their large modern prints, appear the Royal 
Arms under the words ‘ British Museum,’ the whole 
within an oval; their other prints, of recent acquisi- 
tion, are stamped with a crown, having, above it, the 
word ‘ British,’ and below it ‘Museum.’ Formerly, 
the prints in this national collection were stamped 
with a blank die, in the form of an oval belt, having 
on it the words ‘ British Museum;’ and in the central 
space formed by the belt appeared, in manuscript, 
initials designating the collection whence the print 
came, as C. M. C., for Cracherode; H. S., for Sir 
Hans Sloane; W. F., for Faulkner. A specific 
distinct mark was used for Mr. Payne Knight’s col- 
lection ; being a small oval, with the words ‘ British 
Museum’ within it, and between them the initials 
R. P. K. The present mode of designating the col- 
lections from which prints are acquired is shown in 
our third plate, in the instance of the Sheepshanks’ 
collection.” 

That these marks of proprietorship are not without 
their interest and importance, is well illustrated in 
the descent of one of Rembrandt's etchings :— 

“A fine impression, on India paper, perhaps the 
finest in existence, of the first state of Rembrandt’s 
print of Christ presented to the people, always called, 
but improperly, ‘Our Lord before Pilate,’ now ina 
private collection, to which we have had access, has 
upon it records of proprietorship for nearly a century. 
At the back is the autograph of Pierre Remy, with 
the date, 1749; in front is the mark of Sir Jacob 
Astley, whose collection was sold in 1760, next ap- 
pears the monogram of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
died in 1792; from Sir Joshua this print passed to 
the late Duke of Buckingham ; at the breaking up 
of his graces collection, in 1834, the property was 
transferred to a distinguished collector, who has been 
more than once alluded to in these pages ; and from 
him, in 1841, it came, through a printseller, into the 
hands of the present possessor.” 

The name of the real inventor of mezzotinto 
engraving, will be new to many of our readers :— 

“ Prince Rupert, who is ranged in the English 
school, had long the reputation of being the inventor; 
but this credit is now ascertained to be due to Lud- 
wig von Siegen, born about 1609. In the History 
of Mezzotinto Engraving, published in 1839, by Léon 
la Borde, mentioned in the catalogue of books, con- 
tained in subsequent pages, isa very curious document, 
being a fac-simile of a letter from Count Siegen to 
Prince Rupert, giving an account of his discovery. 
The first mezzotinto print published was the portrait 
of * Amelia Landgrave of Hesse,’ which appeared in 
Amsterdam, in August, 1642. This department of 
engraving has been, chiefly, cultivated and improved 
in England, and the best specimens of it are to be 
found among the artists of our own country. This 
is so generally acknowledged, that Heinecken, a 
great authority, has called it ‘La manieére Anglaise.’” 

We are glad to see the ‘ Print Collector’ urging 
the propriety and necessity of framing some of the 
finer engravings now in the British Museum—hidden 
in portfolios not very easy of access and unknown to 
many who would take a lively interest in their exhi- 
bition. We have heretofore advocated the propriety 
of thisstep, but we are glad to revert to itonce more: — 

“ At the Bibliotheque Royale, at Paris, some of 
the finest prints are framed and glazed, and hung in 
different parts of the rooms, and a catalogue is pub- 
lished of these ‘ Estampes expos¢es,’ which extends 





to three hundred and sixty-five specimens. We 
should be well pleased to see the example followed 
in our own national collection, where there is now 
much better opportunity than heretofore, or than 
there is at Paris. The gallery, leading to the print- 
room of the British Museum, is admirably adapted 
for the purpose,and is, at present, occupied by Egyp- 
tian papyri, articles not within the proper range of a 
repository of engravings. Should thesuggestion ever 
occur to turn it to this more appropriate use, we trust 
that our authorities will improve upon their French 
model, in several particulars. We hope that no 
prints will be thus *suspendus’ but such as are of the 
finest quality, both in impression and condition ; that 
none will be submitted to public view but such as are 
unquestionably genuine and pure. A frame and glass 
are a protection to a print, but they may protect im- 
position also,” 

We cannot part with the ‘ Print Collector,’ without 
an extract which exhibits the honest enthusiasm of 
a genuine collector :— 

“T hold in my hand, perhaps, at this moment the 
same print, certainly the same virtually, but possibly 
the same identical piece of paper, that Mare Antonio 
held in his hand, when he submitted his ‘ Adam and 
Eve’ to the approbation of his patron, Raffaelle. I 
am at this moment looking, perhaps, at the same 
print, certainly the same virtually, but possibly the 
same identical piece of paper, the same identical im- 
pression it may be, of * The Conversion of St. Eusta- 
chius,’ by Albert Durer, which the Emperor Maximi- 
lian gazed at with admiration and delight, and which 
called from him the order that the copper plate should 
be filled with gold, anxious, ere its beauties should 
become faded, to enshrine the wonderful work for 
evermore.” 





THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

GreatLy improved and extended as the first idea 
for the portico has been, there is one deviation from 
the original design which we cannot help considering 
for the worse: we allude to the two windows within 
the portico,—one in each of the side divisions of its 
plan. Notwithstanding our objections to windows 
altogether in such part of a building, we should not 
find them disturbing features here, because they are 
in some measure equivalentin effect to recessed loggias 
of a smaller order within the portico, and produce 
what answers to broad masses of shadow behind the 
columns. But instead of the centre opening of the 
windows being, as at first intended, made to consti- 
tute a single lofty arched aperture, the head of it is cut 
off by the cornice of the entablature being continued 
over the middle division of the window; and is left to 
show itself as a small distinct semicircular window. 
Thus the composition becomes comparatively cut up 
and frittered, and while the small window above shows 
itself too much as an insignificant spot, the arch is 
discarded altogether from the centre opening below, 
where it would haye been characteristic, and would 
have served to bring the entire composition into har- 
mony with the vaulting, the lunette heads of the 
compartments in which the windows are set, and the 
arched portal. As the windows are now treated, the 
sort of combination that seems to have been aimed 
at, and of which the idea seems all along to have been 


present to the architect, is forfeited ; no more remain- 
ing of it than what just serves to make manifest how | 


much more agreeably and consonantly to other lead- 


ing forms, these portions of the design might have | 


been treated. As if it were not enough to reduce the 
height of the centre opening of the windows by con- 


verting it from a lofty arched toa much lower and | 


square-headed one, we find the arched form, rejected 
for the general opening, adopted for the framing of 
the sash itself, which exhibits the, to us, barbarism of 
two arched compartments within a square head, and 
beneath a horizontal entablature. 
that a matter of that kind is a mere trifle—that it 
does not affect the architecture, and is not likely to 
be noticed by one person in ten thousand. Yet no 


excuse can reconcile us to it, nor can we make the 


least allowance for it, because there was nothing to 
call for it ; and it would have been in far better taste 
to have made these window sashes as little noticeable 
as possible ; or to have made them decidedly and con- 
spicuously ornamental at once as to design, and of 
metal richly gilt. For our part, we should have pre- 
ferred not to see sashing or framing of that kind 


It may be said, | 


at all, but the actual openings in the m 
pletely filled in with plate glass, inserted into rabher 
ting behind, after the manner of the glassina pictur 
frame.. Had that been done, and the glass been 
painted black on its inner surface where the divisions 
of floors occur, all difficulty attending the latter cr. 
cumstance would have been got over, and those 
windows would have partaken more of the character 
of recessed spaces on each side of the pronaos, 

Still, even in that case, we should not have been 
satisfied with the order adopted; at the very best, 
Ionic within a Corinthian portico is rather false con. 
cord in architectural syntax, and if any difference js 
allowable in that respect, it is the richer order of the 
two which ought to be placed within—as we find was 
actually practised by the Greeks, who in such build. 
ings as Propylia, frequently placed Ionic columnsiq 
the rearof Doric ones. In our opinion, had the smaller 
order of the windows been the same as the“ 
| one, the latter would, if anything, have rather gained 

in effect by immediate contrast, since similarity of 

forms would have rendered the magnitude of the 
larger columns all the more striking. What wear 
| now saying may probably be deemed hypercriticim, 
| and so, too, may our objection to the particular species 
| of Ionic here made use of, namely, the Roman Tonie, 
| whose name alone, we think, could haverecommended 
it, as being on that account a more appropriate ac. 
| companiment to the Roman-Corinthian. Yet theap. 
parent consistency as to general style is merely nom 
inal; there isscarcely anything whatever of Romanism 
—of Roman taste and gusto—in the Roman voluted 
order, which is destitute alike of either’energy or rich- 
ness, but is characterized—as far as it has any charac 
ter at all—by want of elegance, by dryness of manner, 
and by feebleness of expression. A plain Grecian 
Ionic would harmonize just as well, if not hetter, 
with Roman-Corinthian ; not that we would have 
advised that Ionic to be chosen; but it surely would 
be possible, we will not say to Grecianize, but to 
Romanize the Ionic of the Romans themselves, so as 
to impart to it more of the generous and noble spirit 
which pervades their own genuine order. A fig for 
mere names! Architecture is to be judged by theeye, 
Unfortunately, however, almostall architects are very 
great sticklersfor,and pay implicit deference to, names: 
wherefore, if the style professedly adopted be either 
Roman or Italian, they take it just as they find 
it, as if it would be absolute sacrilege to modify 
or refine it. Even Mr. Barry has not shown himself 
superior to such prejudice: he has employed thespu- 
rious and flavourless Tonic of the Italian school 
which, if incapable of being improved, had better be 
struck off the list of orders at once—at the Reform 
Club-house ; and the architects of the new Conserve- 
tive, in St. James’s-street, have also introduced it 
into their interior. 

But we shall quite bewilder—if not ourselves, our 
readers—by this eacursus ; so let us, without 
loss of time, come to the most grievous fault of all. 
We mean the paltry hole cut through the wall be 
tween two pilasters adjoining the arched portal leading 
from the portico into the edifice, where it shows itself 
as a loathsome blotch on the face of beauty. Byall 
means let it be stopped up again forthwith, unless 
be intended to pillory the architect himself int 
there to do penance, not only for his want of taste, 
but of ingenuity and contrivance also, in not being 
able to devise any means for avoiding such a miserable 
bungling botch. Speaking seriously, we trust that 

this deformity will be corrected ; for at present, M 

| mars the finest view of all within the portico. 

Although, with the exceptions just made, we at 
very well satisfied with the portico just as itis 
we should not have been sorry to see decoration 
carried a little further still. Whether it would have 
been advisable to bestow a few slight touches of poly 
chromy upon the interior of the portico,—just 
cient, perhaps, to relieve some of the architectural 
members,—we will not decide ; yet safely decided, ¥¢ 
think it might be, by making a trial upon the model; 
but gilding might have been applied, if not on the 
| mouldings, on the grounds of the coffers forming the 
| lacunaria of the ceilings. Nay, we should even like 
| to see the effect of gilding tried in the pediment— 
| not on the figures themselves, but on the surface ot 
_the tympanum. So framed in, that kind of decor 
| tion would not require that the gilding should be ex 
, tended to any other parts of the exterior; nor 





| 
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om, + be called extravagant, as there would be but very | divine. Much against the will of Phidias, who stooped, | the Covent Garden pit this day week, during and after 
abbet. it be f it,—merely in the interstices between the | on this occasion, as he did on others, to the taste of | the second performance of the * Antigone’ of Sopho- 
ictune little 0 Sculpture on a gold ground would, we con- | the times, that he might gain the influence which was | cles. This crowd, its sympathy and its enthusiasm, 
been , roduce an effect at once rich and chaste. | to raise it, the work was not wholly of marble. | at Christmas time, too, when men hunger for Colum- 
meg . should next ask for to complete the fagade | The parts of the body left uncovered by the egis and | bine, and women sit with laps full of children, wearily 
r~4 be rtico would be, two statues for the pedestals | tunic of the Goddess, were of ivory—gold of the | waiting for the Clowns! is “a great fact” which should 
thene d ae the ends of the steps, where they would tell | weight of forty talents, representing a value of from | astound the confident, and hearten up those fearful 
racter Crmirabl, and combine in perspective with the co- | two to three hundred thousand pounds of our money, | of experiments. 
seiaib behind them, so as to break up monotony, | was expended on its embellishment, and the eyes A correspondent, it may be recollected [ Athen. 
been sthout at all disturbing uniformity. Or if not there, were of precious stones. For the restoration of this | No. 800], described the effect of the ‘ Antigone’ and 
y best, je a on each side of the portico—that is, against sublime work, so fur as its forms and other mate-| the music as performed in the court theatre at Berlin. 
—_ ~ lower part of the solid intercolumns from which rialities are concerned, there are not wanting suf- | More recently [No. 875] we gave an account of its 
_ the portico projects,—would bean improvement, and | ficient instructions. : The English non-classical production at the Odéon in Paris, and compared the 
.d the would serve to fill up what, to ordinary eyes, looks | reader, who is an artist or lover of art, may have | modern representation with the forms and cireum- 
b Hy little better than ablank. ‘This is all the more to be made acquaintance with collected evidence in the | stances under which the drama appeared in the 
mild. desiderated, because at present we have no instance description of Flaxman. : Medals of unquestioned | theatres of ancient Greece. It is not ne to 
— of anything of the kind, our architects having ap- | authenticity render the majestic repose of the goddess | enter into any similar comparison for the English 
nae ntly no idea of introducing statues as accessories | of the Parthenon ; and in all but the matchless work- | version and representation; classical purity seems 
larger to buildings, except by cramming them into niches, manship, and communicated inspiration of the un- | to have been the last thing and the least thing in the 
_ or sticking them up aloft on the tops of pediments, | rivalled sculptor, the Duc de Luynes might fairly | mind of the Covent Garden management; it was 
if the and on balustrades. —— _ | hope toembody this great tradition of Art. To secure unscrupulously violated in the scenery, which repre- 
ae Still, inviting as are the situations for them, addi- as much as possible of the latter and essential quali- | sented anything rather than a Greek palace; in the 
tei tional statues for the western fagade must not, we | ties, the Duke engaged in his scheme M. Simard, | costume; in the exits and entrances of the actors, 
—_ apprehend, be looked for; but there issomething yet | the sculptor, and by them it was agreed that the | and more flagrantly than all, in everything connected 
Tonia te come that may considerably enhance the architec- statue should be executed in the reduced, but still | with the chorus. There can be no doubt that many 
ended tural effect, although the childish hurry of inaugura- colossal, size of one half the original,—that the ivory of our classical scholars would gladly have lent their 
ite ate tion dispensed with it. The metal-work gates for the parts of Minerva of the Parthenon should be ivory in | aid to render the re-production of * Antigone’ on the 
he entrances to the Merchants’ Area will, we hope, ex- | that of the Duc de Luynes, and that the gold of the | English stage as similar as circumstances would allow 
a hibit both superior design and superior workmanship, | former should be represented in the latter by silver. | to the antique representations on the Athenian the. 
Farsad if not some gilding also, on parts which are out of | All was proceeding smoothly, according to the fore- | atre ; but their aid, we suppose, was not sought, and 
oluted reach. Luckily, other metal-work there will be none; | going programme ; when, lo! M. Ingres brings from | as a classical revival, the representation was & 
riche no palisading about the portico facade, therefore no | Italy a fragment of a statue of Minerva, which he failure. The chorus was the chief cause of the 
charac. danger of such classical taste for it as we find at the declares to be an exact copy of that of the Parthenon, failure; had the manager adhered to the Greek 
vamner Post Office and the National Gallery, at the first of | and offers it to M. Simard as his model. The frag- | limit of the number of the chorus, and selected 
Lessin which itis made to look like very ordinary and heavy | ment of M. Ingres, however, contradicts both medals | vocalists, he would have produced a far better effect 
hetter earpenter’s work,—at the other painted of a stone- | and historians—all which represent the Goddess with | than by sending on the stage a motley crowd, with 
have colour! and between the columns of the portico, of a | lowered arms, while the assumed copy has one arm apparently no other object than to occupy space, 
would genuine cabbage-colour. Juuckily, again, there will raised, M. Ingres is, as he deserves to be, a great | It is generally known that the Greek chorus danced 
but to be nooccasion for sentry-boxes, they being what our | authority in France; and the Duke is perplexed | as well as sung; at the Odéon a measured march was 
g, 80 a8 portico and palace builders are utterly unable to make | between the allegiance which, as an amateur, he owes | substituted for the dance, and great care was be- 
e spirit anything at all decent of, as witness the beggarly ones | to the artist, and that which, as an archzologist, he | stowed on rendering every movement graceful in 
fig for bythe arch in St. James's Park ; a marbie arch flanked | owes to his texts. 7 he difficulty has, at length, been | itself, and appropriate to the sentiment. A more 
heeye. by paltry wooden boxes! A market-cart tied to the | solved by a method which only a very earnest virtuoso | awkward squad than the English chorus could not 
re very Queen's state carriage would be quite as tolerable, and would, and only a capitalist could, employ. M. | be found among the American militia ; they crowded 
names: equally dignified! ‘This last sign of admiration mustbe | Simard is to make two Minervas, one according to | and clustered together like a disorderly mob, and 
dhe asignal for us to bring our paper toa close,—complet- | the prescriptions of Pausanias, and one after that of | their movements reminded us of the description of 
- find ingit, after the fashion of a good many other things, by | M. Ingres, and each is to be the Minerva of Phidias | a drove of penguins floundering on the shores’ of 
modify leaving it unfinished. Whether we shall have the | and the Parthenon for the respective disciples of the | Greenland at the approach of a storm. The drama 
himself opportunity of resuming the subject, is more than we contending authorities. For ourselves, we declare succeeded in England for the same reason that it 
he spu- ourselves can now tell ; but whether we do so or not, | for Pausanias, and the medals. triumphed in Greece, its unrivalled display of the 
hoole we hope that as far as this notice of the building does The taste and spirit which commemorate the purity of sisterly affection impersonated in Antigone. 
otter be go, it will convince all that there isa good deal to be illustrious dead are, in Paris, descending from | Miss Vandenhoff did much Justice to the character, 
Reform mid about a “mere portico.” That every one will | public bodies to individuals, and taking unexpected | which she had manifestly studied with deep attention, 
nserva- fully assent to our opinions and observations, we do | forms of illustration. Many of our readers know | not merely in this drama, but in the trilogy of which 
ced. not expect ; it will be sufficient if we shall have in- | that the house built on the site of that in which | it formsa part. The reminiscences of Colone, which 
duced any one to observe with attention the various | Moliére was born is now a grocer’s shop; and the | Sophocles has artistically insinuated by displaying 
ves, out creumstances we have adverted to, and some of which | rest are aware, from our report, that the municipality | fuller developement of feelings then first indicated, 
have probably escaped their notice altogether. Shall | of the city have marked the fact by a bust of the | rather than by any direct reference, received consi- 
of all we have taught any to do this, we shall have taught poet, on a stone medallion let into the front of the | derable force and import from Miss Vanhenhoff; she 
rall bee them a great deal; nothing less than to find out how building. But the grocer, made poetical, no douvt, showed that her resolutions, her sentiments, and her 
leading much interest is afforded by the careful examination | by the genius loci, must have his tribute too to the | determination had @ past, and that what was enun- 
vs iteelf of a piece of architecture. great shade under whose authority he has the dis- | ciated in the palace of _Thebes had been predeter- 
Byal tinction to retail his figs; and has, with much profes- | mined on the hills of Attica, Miss Cooke, who acted 
unless it The French papers give some particulars of a | sional tact—conceived in the spirit of some of the | the part of the irresolute Ismena, seemed not to be 
f in it, curious enterprise in the field of the Fine Arts, which | tombs in Pere-la~Chaise—made his homage to the aware that the character was continued from a pre- 
f taste, has been retarded by a more curious discussion aris- | dead_an advertisement of certain of his wares. | ceding drama, and this led to several imperfections, 
yt being ing out of it, and concluded by a compromise more | An ingenious system of liquorice-sticks has been | which she might very easily remedy. In the fifth 
iserable curious still. The Duc de Luynes, whose princely | combined, on the shutters of his shop, into a frame | scene, where Antigone is doomed to be burned alive, 
ust that fortune renders to a great extent possible the costly | for the encircling of two crowns of immortelles,—sus- | and the guards ordered to convey her to the living 
sent, it schemes which his artistic and archzological tastes | pended in honour of the great detector of such bits | tomb, Miss Vanhenhoff delivered the impassioned 
| suggest, has set his head upon a reproduction of one | of character as this, by the épicier reconnoissant. appeal of the hapless princess standing on the upper 
we are ¢f the lost wonders of the world—the Phidian Mi- | ——— —— stage. This we deem an error, because the guards 
> it is, nerva of the Parthenon. This marvellous statue, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA having been commanded by Creon to take her off 
oration which, as our readers know, towered above the walls antal ‘ ee immediately, the quiescence of the guards through a 
1d bare of the Temple, and arrested the eye of him who ap- | , QUEENS CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER-SQUARE.—Mr. | long scene is unaccountable. At the Odéon, Anti- 
of poly: proached Athens, from whatever side, was twenty- | his first appearance in London this season, on | MONDAY NEXT, | gone rushes to the lower scene, and takes sanctuary 
st, sufi seven cubits (about thirty-seven feet) in height, and | 23": appropeicte songs, and his bun comic story of The Gtulivon”. | at the altar of Bacchus, while making her impassioned 
tectural bore in one hand a lance and in the other a Victory, Adesiacion So. ; Resereed Seats 2s, Tidbote nnd programmse to be had | appeal to the Theban nobles, and religious reverence 
ded, we four cubits high. The helmet was crowned by a | ie had at the Room. Doors open at Half-past Seven, tobezin at Eight, | prevents the guards from laying hold of her person. 
model; sphynx, and had a griffin on either side. The lance- | #4 conclude about Ten. At the close, when she finds the timid citizens afraid 
¢ on the hand of the goddess rested on a buckler at her feet, Covent Ganpex.— to make any exertion, her hand as it were involun- 
ring the 6n whose outer face the Combat of the Amazons, and  Isthis the church ?—Is this the hill ?— tarily relaxes its hold on the altar, and at the moment 
ven like on the inner the Battle of the Gods and Giants, were Is this my own countree ? it falls helpless by her side, she is seized and borne 
ment,— represented. The very sandals of the goddess were | Well nigh as bewildered as the Ancient Mariner, | off by the guards. Miss Vandenhoff would have 
rface of sculptured with the Fight of the Centaurs and | when he broke out in the above eager question, must | given thrilling effect to such a scene, and we trust 
- decora- Lapithe; the pedestal represented the beautifulalle- | have been all,—whether remembering ‘ Norma’s’ | that she will not omit it in future representations. 
1 be et gory ofthe Birth of Pandora; andeverywhere the artist | triumphs, or accustomed to frequent M. Jullien’s | Mr. Vandenhoff made a good Creon; but he had not 
or could had lavished the miracles of that surpassing genius, | Polka-land, or familiar with the common managerial | studied the history of the person he represented, and 
under whose teaching the art of Sculpture grew | “ This will never do,"—when they beheld the state of | hence his allusions to the past history of the royal 
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house seemed aimless and pointless. The scene be- 
tween him and Hemon was sadly mangled; every 
curtailment of this unrivalled display of filial rever- 
ence, passing gradually under the influence of disap- 

inted love into loathing and hatred, must neces- 
sarily have been injurious, but the omissions made 
by the management were so capricious and inconsis- 
tent that they marred the whole effect, and rendered 
the subsequent Hymn to Eros as inapplicable in its 
sentiments, as it was deplorably bad in its execution, 
and that is saying something. Mr. Archer did not 
fully comprehend the character of Tiresias; he is no 
ordinary soothsayer; he is a prophet whose words 
are fate; he does not plead, but he demands; he 
does not argue, but he denounces; he does not 
preach, but he pronounces the sentence from which 
there lies no appeal. Authority is the very essence 
of the part, but Mr. Archer was humble asa courtier. 
The Hymn to Bacchus was utterly spoiled by 
the chorus, and rendered absurd by the management. 
The manager, supposing that every hymn to Bacchus 
must of necessity be Bacchanalian, sent in a troop 
of Bacchanals to wave the wine-cups and thyrsi 
in aid of his precious chorus. But the hymn here is 
addressed to Bacchus, not as the god of wine, but as 
the guardian deity of Thebes, and, in truth, the con- 
clusion of the choral ode supplicates the god to 
come himself, and bring with him that very train of 
attendants which the manager has exhibited already 
on the stage. In the eighth scene Creon should 
have borne in the body of Hemon in his own arms; 
the choral ode describes him as doing so, and the 
bier on which the body is borne by the guards, is at 
once contradictory to the text and injurious to the 
scenic effect. At the opening of the back-scene, 
which, by the way, was far too narrow to allow of 
the grouping which Sophocles designed, the body of 
the queen, instead of being arranged on a bier, should 
have been prostrate before the altar of the domestic 
gods, erected in the porch. We noticed several 
minor inaccuracies, but they need not be mentioned 
after so many examples of gross departure from the 
Greek model. We have also shown that these viola- 
tions of classical purity are very injurious to the 
scenic effect; they may, however, be remedied 
without much difficulty, and we trust that this criti- 
cism, more severe than we could wish, will lead to 
an amendment of the errors and defects we have 
pointed out. 

We endeavoured, carefully, to analyze Dr. Men- 
delssohn’s choruses on the occasion of their publica- 
tion [Athen. No. 815]. Some surprise has been ex- 
pressed at the ineffectiveness of music so highly re- 
nowned when now publicly performed. In the first 
place, we suspect that most of the hearers are disposed 
to test it by their Opera experiences, and forget that 
aught like suggestion of dramatic action would be 
out of character, But there is a far more cogent 


reason for the comparatively small share of pleasure. 


which it affords. The badness of its execution 
amounts toa strange hardihood on whichwe must dwell. 
According to a fashion too largely resorted to by “ the 
powers that be,”a private letter from Dr. Mendelssohn 
to the management was published in the papers, by 
way of puff anticipatory, or “ testimonial.” In this, 
after stipulating for a quartett of good solo voices, he 
expressed his belief “ that the music would be safe 
in Mr. Macfarren’s hands.” He will hardly venture 
80° much trust again, we imagine. For, after pub- 
licity given to such honourable approval, or let us 
say, encouragement, Mr. Macfarren, being young as 
a conductor, was bound not to have risked himself 
and the treasure pronounced as safe with him so egre- 
giously as he has done. The quartett of solo voices, 
demanded as a sine qua non by the composer, is so 
wretched, as on the first night to have been hissed, 
and on the second, to render necessary the entire 
excision of the hymn to Eros. The orchestra is so 
weak and discordantly out of tune, that it is either 
unheard amid the bawlings of the singers, to the ruin 
of those exquisite accompaniments whereby the com- 
poser has avoided the monotony which must other- 
wise have arisen from the continuous employment of 
masculine tone alone, or offends the ear by the jar 
of cracked fiddles, screaming flutes, and trombones 
viciously hoarse and coarse. Further, though the 
arms and legs of the chorus have been rehearsed care- 
fully (to the point of departing from their quiet final 
exit as arranged at Berlin, in favour of a more taking 





tableau), the voices collectively are neither sensitive 
nor sure. ose who are familiar with the music 
can receive little pleasure from such a performance ; 
while strangers can hardly derive a distant idea of 
its forms and meanings. This seems to us an odd 
return for Dr. Mendelssohn's kind confidence. 
Though neither attractive nor striking as a dis- 
play of theatrical painting and effect, the unusual 
mode in which the stage is fitted up for this per- 
formance is interesting as a practical illustration 
of the peculiar, and most persons will, no doubt, 
think, very inefficient economy of the Greek 
stage and its scena. ‘At the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that whatever pains might 
have been taken to secure truthfulness, we could have 
had only an image—the phantom—of an ancient 
theatre conjured up, within the contracted space and 
the atmosphere of a modern one. In some of the 
larger theatres of the ancients, the width of the scena 
was not much less than two hundred feet; in the 
largest it exceeded such dimensions, or six or seven 
times the width of the curtain at Covent Garden, 
whose stage is consequently quite Lilliputian in com- 
parison, Another marked peculiarity attending the 
ancient theatre, and which cannot be expressed at all 
in any counterfeit of it in a modern one, is, that the 
whole was in the open air, and the performances 
took place in broad daylight; which circumstance, 
taken together with that of the enormous width of the 
stage, may at once decide in the negative the ques- 
tion, as to whether the ancients employed moveable 
and painted scenery of the kind now in use. The 
idea of such having been the case is, besides, irrecon- 
cileable with the lavish decoration bestowed on the 
so-called scena, or architectural background to the 
stage; and to what pitch of extravagance—and we 
strongly suspect of bad taste also—that species of 
spectacle was carried, may be conceived from the 
account which the elder Pliny has given us of the 
Theatre of Scaurus, whose scena, he tells us, was 
adorned with the incredible number of three hundred 
and sixty columns, and ¢hree thousand statues ; which 
we take to be on a par with the legend of St. Ursula 
and the Eleven Thousand Virgins. 
particular matter, as not to our present purpose, we 
give it as our opinion that the architectural pomp of 
the ancient stage is a strong proof of the defective- 
ness, or, rather, the entire absence of all stage appa- 
ratus and contrivance, and with them not only of all 
illusion, but of even tolerable verisimilitude. In 
spite of its grandeur, a most sorry substitute it cer- 
tainly was for changeable scenery, with its manifold 
and magical effects. In all that relates to truth of 
dramatic representation, the ancients must have been 
greatly our inferiors—mere children, as Goethe has 
remarked, in comparison ; as children clever and in- 
telligent, but unacquainted with those contrivances 
which give grown up persons of but ordinary intellect 
asuperiority over them. Nothing can well be more 
puerile than a parade of architecture in an unmean- 
ing fagade, not having the slightest connexion with 
the business of the drama and its supposed locality, 
except that the actors made their entrances and 
exits through the portals in it, either according to 
their rank, or as they were supposed to come from 
the palace, the town, or the country. Still, sorry as 
we should be to be reduced to the same poor shifts 
and odd make-believe that were resorted to before 
scenes and scene-shifting came into fashion, the 
mimic representation of an ancient scena is weleome 
as a novel exhibition, although we should like to have 
seen a less prosaic version of it. Considering that it 
serves for the entire performance, and is likely to be 
scanned with an eye of stricter scrutiny than usual, 
it was surely worth while to study the subject, and 
treat it to the utmost of its capability, instead of 
giving us what, we must say, looks little better than 
a compilation of the ordinary stock ideas of the 
theatrical painting-room. There is by far too much 
of mere pantomime-scene quality in it,—tawdriness 
without richness, and capricious freak without fancy, 
together with a mesquin taste throughout. This last 
manifests itself most disagreeably in the doors, which 
are put so close together that they seem to belong to 
the same entrance and communicate with the same 
place. The mode, too, in which those openings are 
fashioned and decorated, argues more of modern 
upholsterer’s work than either antique taste or ar- 
tistical feeling. Notwithstanding that there was an 


Leaving that | : P : 
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excellent opportunity of introducing by way of tria} 
some of the more peregrine traits and fancies 

liar to genuine Greek architecture, not poly¢ 
alone, but the insertion of coloured glass or gems j 
the eye of the Ionic volutes, and, of course, in - 
of the other ornaments, we perceive nothing of the 
latter kind, nor does what we suppose is intended for 
polychromy on the members of the two orders at al) 
answer to the restored specimens of such embellish. 
ment given usby those who have written on the subject, 
On the contrary, it falls far short of their ideas and re. 
presentations, being scarcely prononcé,although regard 
to stage effect would very fairly have allowed of 
little exaggeration rather than the reverse, If the 
green marble portion of the shafts of the Ionic CO. 
lumns be intended, if not as a direct imitation of 
polychromy, to produce polychromic effect, it is s9 
far from being in the best taste, that it causes the 
order to look more insignificant than it might else 
do, by cutting up the columns into two distinct 

and those patches of green form only so many spots 
disturbing the general effect. Of such effect, how- 
ever, there is very little to be disturbed,—nothi 
that indicates the painter's eye, or the painter's hand: 
nothing that manifests architectural gusto and ima. 
gination where free scope was afforded them, Al} 
that is according to architectural “ common law” igof 
very trivial,—all that is not, of very feeble as well as 
fantastic character, and the whole betrays barrenness 
of invention. 








Opera Rumours.—The year has opened with 
a rumour of good promise, to which we have 
particular pleasure in giving currency—announc- 
ing that Madame Viardot and Sig. Tamburini are 
engaged at the Italian Opera. This will, at least, 
ensure a good performance of the works of the old 
repertory. As for novelties, while Italy still lacks 
a composer,—Sig. Verdi, by no stretch of flattery 
being able to fill that part—Paris, we fear, and Lon- 
don, must wait. In the former capital the appear- 
ance of a Sig. Ojeda, a Spanish tenor, suggests once 
again the poverty of Italy in vocalists; every quar. 
ter of Europe being now ransacked to yield the lyric 


the South. There has been some talk in Paris, too, 
of trying the ‘ Luisetta’ of Pacini, an Opera buffa, if 
we mistake not; this, from the well-known prettiness 
of the composer’s melodies, would not be an unwise 
experiment. Mercadante’s new Opera of ‘ Leonora’ 
has had great success at the Teatro Nuovo of 
Naples; where, after many enthusiastic calls for the 
maestro, at the close of the performance, a clamour 
was raised for Signora Mercadante. Yet, in spite 
of this delicate attention, we have small faith in ‘ Leo- 
nora’s’ popularity on this side of the Alps, where its 
composer has never been able to gain a footing. His 
latter works, in particular, are found neither scientific 
enough to satisfy, nor pleasing enough to fascinate. 
Meanwhile we are told that Colonel Rubini is about 
to retire from his post of honour, at St. Petersburgh, 
to be succeeded there by Sig. Salvi. We must further 
mention, among recent operatic novelties, ‘ Ring and 
Mask,’ an Opera, composed by Proch, not long 
since performed at Vienna, without exciting much 
sensation. There is to be at Frankfort a new 
Opera, by Aloys Schmitt, ‘The Daughter of the 
Desert,’ and at Hamburg, a new ‘ Ondine’ by Lort- 
zing. The old Opera on that most exquisite of subjects 
was composed, it will be recollected, by that crazy 
tale-writer, but calm musician Hoffmann ; and the 
score perished in the flames of the second theatre at 
Berlin, M. Fétis warrants, as something new and 
promising, the score of an Opera which he has pe 
rused, by M. A. Dargomijsky—a young Russian of 
noble family, whom he describes also as a distin- 
guished pianist. The amateurs of Northem 
Europe, counting Colonel Lyoff, and MM. the 
Counts Wilheoursky among the number, bid fair, a8 
far as we can gather, to make an era in the history of 
Music. 


We must record the recent death, at Weimar, of 
Herr Hiser, a meritorious second-rate German com- 
poser; some of whose oratorio music was performed 
at one of our provincial festivals a few years since. 
The permanent and increasing success of the ‘ Ant 
gone,’ has led toa royal command for the preparation 
of the ‘ CEdipus at Colonos,’ of Sophocles, translated 
by Herr Donner, to which Dr, Mendelssohn wil 
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the choral music, That composer is taking | 
twelvemonth’s rest from public appearance at | 
Frankfort. The celebrated Tieck, too, is translating 
the‘ Oresteia’ of AEschylus,—with a view to its stage | 
tation. A line or two more must mention | 
wPrecess, in Berlin, of M. Dibler, who, with that | 
excellent violoncellist Sig. Piatti, whom we hope to 
hear again this season, has been giving a series of ten 
concerts. The concerts of M. Moscheles, too, given by 
him at Vienna, after an absence of many years, have 
heen most successful. He since performed at Leip- 
sig, on his way to London, with great success—and, 
indeed, has been received, as was merited, through- 
out his tour, with high musical honours, ; 
That indomitable person, M. Berlioz, is preparing 
a series of grand musical performances in Paris, at 
the Cirque inthe Champs Elysées—witha new arrange- 
ment of his forces. The orchestra is to be in the 
centre of the amphitheatre; on the one side of it the 
conductor of the solo singers and the semi-chorus ; 
on the other, facing them, the chorus. We should 
like to have good testimony as to the effect ofa 
disposition so novel.—T wo new composers “ of Terp- 
sichorean celebrity” (to speak in the style de ballet), 





have made their entry into the ball rooms at Paris: | 


one with the ominous name of Waldteuffel (wood 


demon), with a nonetto of musicians—whose tunes | 


and effects are said to be new and fascinating. The 
other, M. H.C. Lumbye, a Danish Strauss, is merely 
known by his waltzes, which are described as very 
original. “We have long since heard several com posi- 
tions of their class from the far North of a peculiar 
spirit and beauty. The dance-music of Europe de- 
serves more careful analysis and respectful attention 
than has hitherto been awarded to it. 
To conclude, we must note—as one of the 
— Blind motions of the Spring 
Which show the year is turned— 

the recommencement of more than one of those 
half-musical half-anecdotical entertainments of late 
become so popular. Mr. Lover, we see, announces 
his capital story of ‘ The Gridiron,’ with appropriate 
musi.—Mr. Braham and his sons, too, are again 
heard in concert. It is fruitless to remonstrate, we 
suppose; but such misapplication of fine talent, 
whether by an artist in the evening of his career, or 
by aspirants commencing their struggle, can hardly 
be witnessed without the sincere regrets of all who 
love Art. 


Pianofortes—An American gentleman is in town, 
Mr. Coleman, with an invention for adding to the 
resources of the pianoforte. Hitherto, all attempts 
to give that instrument sustaining power, have 
been insufficient, and destroyed its original cha- 
racter,—a bad seraphine or a very bad organ having 
resulted. In the present case, the invention works 
differently. Being independent of the established 
mechanism of a piano, it can be introduced into an 
instrument already built, without peril to touch or 
tone, and used or not, as the performer pleases; the 
slightest pressure of the added pedal being sufficient 
to introduce it. What is more, when in full opera- 
tion, the player, by adaptation of finger, can employ 
it in combination with the original tone of the piano- 
forte—that is, he can produce a sustained melody, 
softer or louder, at pleasure, with its flourish-work of 
crisp and pungent arpeggi, or draw out a single note 
of pure quality, and in tune with the pianoforte, in 
the midst of any given passage. From the position 
which the new mechanism occupies in the instrument, 
its entire independence of the structure, and the 
power of altogether dispensing with it, we are dis- 
posed to regard the invention as one worthy of adop- 
tion; and none the less so, because its cost is stated 
to be very moderate. 


—-_— 








MISCELLANEA 

New Facts respecting the Family of Shakspeare.— 
The following new particulars illustrating the bio- 
gtaphy of ourimmortal dramatist occur in the return 
to a Commission issued out of the Exchequer, in the 
82nd of Elizabeth, 1590, for the survey of the posses- 
sions of Ambrose Earl of Warwick. ‘This document 
Was discovered last week, in the course of an official 
search at the Branch Public Record Office, Carlton 
ide, We avail ouselves of the information con- 
tained in it, with the permission of the Master of the 
lis. In the return for Stratford-on-Avon, we find as 





follows:—‘ The street called Henley street—John 
Shackespere holdeth freely one tenement with appur- 
tenances for the yearly rent of 6d. and suit of Court. 
The same John holdeth freely one tenement with 
appurtenances, for the yearly rent of 13d. and suit of 
Court.’ This was, without doubt, the poet's father. 
Mr. Hunter, in his elaborate ‘ New Illustrations,’ I., 18, 
says that the best support ever given to the tradition 
of John Shakespeare's living in that part of the town 
known as Henley Street, “where is situated ‘the 
house which, by constant tradition, is said to have 
been the poet’s birth-place,” is the entry in the Court 
Roll of Stratford, by which it appears that, in 1552, 
John Shakespeare and others were amerced for mak- 
ing a dung heap in Henley-street. The tradition is 
now fully substantiated; it is certain that Shake- 
speare’s father possessed two houses in that 
street, and it is equally certain that one of those 
tenements is that now shown as the poet's birth- 
place. This entry proves even something more, 
viz., that in 1590 John Shakespeare had still posses- 
sion of those two tenements, and goes far towards dis- 
proving Malone's supposition, that towards the close 
of his life, the elder Shakespeare became reduced in 
circumstances, Among the Jurors sworn to return 
the value of the Earl's possessions in Warwick, 
we find the name of “ Thomas Shackespere,” a copy- 
holder of land in Warwick, at an annual rent of 
4s. 8d. There were many Shakesperes in Warwick, 
the heads of which were successively named 
“Thomas.” This Thomas is evidently the Thomas 
named in the will of another Thomas Skakespeare of 
Warwick, dated in 1577. Under the Manor of 
Shottery, we find the name of Joan Hathaway as a 
customary tenant. This is good as showing that the 
Hathaways were at Shottery at the time of Anne 
Hathaway; and it is a sufficiently reasonable con- 
jecture that we have here the mother of Anne, the 
poet’s wife. Under Rowington occur the names of 
Thomas, Richard, and George Shakespeare, who all 
held lands in that manor; persons well known. 
Among the other copyholders in Stratford, we meet 
the familiar names of Combe, Hill, and Quiney— 
families remembered in connection with the poet.— 
Historical Register. 

We learn, from the Historical Register, the recent 
decease of Mr. Thomas Webster, Professor of Geo- 
logy in the London University, who died in London- 
street, in his 72nd year. Professor Webster was a 
native of the Orkneys, and was educated as an ar- 
chitect. He subsequently deserted his profession for 
philosophical pursuits with Count Romford, whom 
he assisted in his researches into the principles of 
domestic economy. It was through the Count’s in- 
fluence that he received his appointment in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, to the founding of 
which Count Romford had so materially contributed. 
His article on the ‘* Freshwater Beds,’ discovered 
by him in the Isle of Wight, shortly after the 
publication of Cuvier and Brongniart’s work on the 
Mineralogy of the Environs of Paris, was the foun- 
dation of his repute as a geologist. This paper ap- 
peared in the ‘Transactions of the Geological Society.’ 
In the same year, he was appointed keeper of the 
Society’s museum and draftsman, and in 1826 became 
house-secretary and curator. In 1816, he assisted 
the late Sir Harry Englefield, Bart. in his splendid 
work on the Isle of Wight. His appointment as 
Professor of Geology to the London University took 
place about four years since. He was selected by 
the late Mr. Longman to carry out his scheme of a 
complete Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, a 
work which, after having been commenced by the 
late Mr. Loudon, and passed through the hands of 
many scientific gentlemen, he finally completed and 
published shortly before his death. 

From the Historical Register, too, we derive a 
notice of the death, on the 24th ult., of Mr. William 
Oakley Burgess, in the 27th year of his age. Mr. 
Burgess was the son of the highly respectable surgeon 
to the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. He was 
placed as a pupil with Mr. Lupton, the well-known 
mezzotinto engraver, and remained with him till the 
age of twenty ; and by dint of great application, Mr. 
Burgess had acquired an exquisite delicacy in his art; 
in proof of which, we may instance both the large 
and small plates that he engraved from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 
The last few months of his life were devoted to three 





other plates, after Lawrence—portraits of Sir John 
Moore, of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Duchess of Northumberland. 

Strasburgh.—The Courrier du Bas Rhin contradicts 
the report of a deviation from its perpendicular in 
the Tower of Strasburgh Cathedral, and affirms that 
it rests as securely on its foundation as it did two 
centuries ago. 





ToCorresPondayTs.—Felix—R. F.—J. B.—G.0.—Atticus 
—received. 

If ‘A Constant Subscriber’ had read with a little more 
attention, he would have seen that the opinions advanced 
are not the opinions of the reviewer but of the author, and 
are expressly quoted to show that they are irreconcileable. 
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This day is published, price 5s., 
HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRA- 
MICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, Vol. XIV.. Part II., 
P = . Forbes’s Route from Turbat Haideri to the 
contains Routes through Kach’hi Gand4va, and an Account 
Heri Beluchi and other Tribes in Upper Sindh and Kach"hi— 
of the Seiby’s Ascent of the River Karfin—4, Middendorf's 
3, Dr. in Northern Siberia—5. Captain Bocoett's Explorations 


Joarne, 6. Captain Frome’s Keport on the Country 
aie id Calapinders” “Range, Eastern Australia—7. The 


—8. Explorations of the Country between 
en See Atlatne Rocky Mountains—9. Commerce of the 
iries—10. History of Oregon and California—il. Survey of 
Prajstbauus of Tehuantepec, &c. &c. 

London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, ¢ _ 
IE ICE BOOK. Price 7s. 6d. 

T By THOMAS MASTERS, 56, Upper Charlotte-street, 
fitzroy-square. . . 

ennki shall. Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate-street. 
Ma HOES PATENT FREEZING APPARATUS for 
fre zing Cream and Water Ices, making blocks or cylinders of 
on Rough Ice, cooling Wine, &c. at one and the same time, 
i i Ice. 
with ane ily, Gentry. Merchants, &c. are most respectfully 
informed that the Apparatus will be shown in operation between 
the hours of two and three in the afternoon, on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, commencing on Saturday, Jan. 4, 
ja45, at 56, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitz“: y-capere, aie 

“also. the PATENT ROTARY «™1FE-CLEANER, PO- 
LISHER, &c.. by which from two to twelve Knives, &c, may be 
cleaned and polished in less than one minute. 





Now ready, in foolscap 8vo., price 6s. 6d., 
TRE SABBATH COMPANION, 


Second and concluding Series, which will make the 
number of Essays commensurate with that of the Sundays in the 


yar. By the Rev. THOMAS DALF, M.A.. 
Canon of St. Paul's and Vicar of St. Bride’s, London. 
Also, by the Auther, price 6s. 6d., 5 . 

The Sabbath Companion (First Series), being 
Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice, 

igned especially for the use of Young Persons. 
as are full of truth and beauty, and so may God speed 
them.”"—The Church of England Quarterly Review. 

Each volume is complete in itself, and may be had separately. 


Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, and all Booksellers. 
STOCKER'S LIVY. 
Now ready, Vol. I., Part I., 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
IVY’S HISTORY of ROME. Latin Text, 
with English Notes, Marginal References, and various 
Readings. The First Decade. By CHAS. W. STOCKER, D.D., 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Ox- 
&e 





ord, . » “J <a e 
The second part, completing Vol. I., is in the press, and will 


be ready shortly. 

yamor’y’ already published, ” 
Vol. Il., in two parts, at 12s. each, boards, comprising the 
Third Decade. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cam- 
bridge : J. & J. J. Deightons. 


LEES’ EDITION OF COMSTOCK’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


New edition, with additions by Lees, 12mo., price now 4s. 6d. 
bound, with 224 I!lustrations, 


SYSTEM of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
in which the elements of that Science are familiarly 
cuptained, with appropriate Questions. By JOHN L. COM- 
tBES AM Carefully revised, with Additions, by GEORGE 
-M., &e. 
*,* Particularly adapted for, and much used by, medical 
students and other professional scholars who require some 
knowledge of natural philosophy; but at the same time suited, 
by its extreme simplicity, to young scholars of all classes. 
\London: Whittaker & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ENGLISH EDITION, ENLARGED AND AMENDED, AND 
ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
LUGEL'SS COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
A the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Erglish- 
German and German-English. A new edition, with great addi- 
tions and improvements, particularly adapting it to the English 
Student. By C. A. FEILING, Professor HEIMANN, and J. 
OXENPORD. In two thick volumes, large 8vo., 3¢s. 
2. Flugel Abridged, for Younger Students, Tra- 
views. Be. By C, A, FEILING and J. OXENFORD. 12mo. 


. bound, 
London: Whittaker & Co.. Dulau & Co., and D. Nutt. 











Fourth year, just published, foolscap 8vo., price 9s. cloth, 
ODD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAG E, and TITLED CLASSES of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND. Alphabetically arranged, and con- 
penis, in addition to the usual contents of a Peerage, the 
ead Branches of the Nobility, Knights, Bishops, Judges, 
Privy Councillors, &e. By C. R. DODD, Esq., Author of * The 

re y Pocket C ion,’ &c. 

‘ it sives so much of genealogy as possesses historical interest, 
atthe same time answering the purposes of a biograpbical dic- 
tionary, a — record, and an official register.""— Times. 
ne hittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. Vol. I. 
‘0 be completed in 2 vol 


t lo 
HE HISTORY of the LONDON MISSION- 
6 Reclety leak: comprising an Account of the Origin of 


th Bi ' . A . 
Missionaries werhicsl Notices of some of its Founders and 


Tations Abroa 


















a Record of its Progress at Home and its 
.Compiled from original documents in the 
Society. By W. ELLIS, Author of * Polynesian 
late Foreign Secretary of the Society. _ 
of the most charming compositions of the kind we 
et with.”—Foreign Quarterly Kericw. 
tale which is here told has no parallel in modern times. 
he ma will, we doubt not, be hailed with joy by thousands. 
“The Ihe is exceedingly cheap.”"—Christian Witness. 
MA. istory, so far as it goes, is all that could be desired ; 
mminuten mMprehensive, circumstantial without unnecessary 
Dineen a Other works may be valuable acquisitions to the 
ow ibrary—this, we should say, is indispensable."’— Watch- 





















































. We could scarce] ived i i 

ti htt ely have conceived it possible that any narra- 

arent msionary facts relating to those distant regions could 
re ‘such a variety of powerful emotions in our breasts.” 











“ 


a azine, 
le entire work will well 1 i 
| i repay perusal, and it should finda 
widey we tenets of every intelligent Christian.” — Bath and 
“It is a volume whi i i 
ip lume which every one interested in the history of 
_ = Missions will feel anxious to place in his library)"— 


London ; John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
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This day is published, with 20 Woodcuts. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Now publishing, a Standard Edition of 
IGHT IN DARKNESS, or CHURCHYARD AN DEL’S WOR K §, 
THOUGHTS. Being Suggestions for Epitaphs and Head- a ) rformed by the Sacred Harmonic Soci 
stones. B JOSEPH SNOW. Exeter Ha ay ratte ie ten Sion oF Pianoforte (with Veen 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. Score), by Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge, and Mr. UG. Perry. An- 
In 19mo. price $e. cloth, nual ‘ ubscription i 1s. for Two Oratorias, in paper covers, of 
HE PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRICAL | 4 cloth, 16 os 


: Loi ivl The * Messiah’ and ‘ Deborah’ are now ready, 
DEMONSTRATION, deduced from the original Concep- Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. Surman, 9, Exeter Hall. 








tion of Space and Form. ee 
By H. WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll., Casb. FOR THE NEW YEAR, 

Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. HE PRIVATE DIARY: Arranged, Printed, 
MR. BOLTON'S NEW WORK. and Ruled for receiving an account of every Day’s employ- 

Now ready, in post &vo. price 7s. 6d. ment for the space of one year. Post Svo. 4s. 6d, half-bound. s 
OT HIN G, in Ruyne and Prose. The Student's Journal, on the Plan of the Private 

By GEORGE BOLTON, Diary. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

_____ Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. _ The Literary Diary, or Complete Common Place 














Just published, in | vol, 8vo. cloth boards, 10s, 6d. B av Mig saa ater, and - Index of two letters on one 
ALFRIDI MONUMENTENSIS HISTORIA | <4, Post Ke. ruled, halftbonud, 12s r ’ 
BRITONOM ex Novem Codd. Mstis., pune primum in | _ Pocket Common Place Book. With Locke's 
Anglia edita. AbJ. A. GILES, L.L.D., e Coll. C.C., Oxon. Index, Post 6vo. half-bound, 8, 6d, 
The only edition of this well-known work, which contains the Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
sources of Shakspeare’s, Milton's, Drayton's, and Dryden's An- 
tiquarian Legends of Britain 





Just published, in 1 vol. oblong folio, price 2/. 2s. 





London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. RIGINAL GEOMETRICAL DIAPER 

COOKERY. F DESIGNS, accompanied by an attempt to develope and 

Published this day. price 5e. 6d. cloth gilt, elucidate the trae Trsscieice of CRNAMENTAL DESIGN es 
LPuHE COOK'S ORACLE, | *rlivd tothe DECORA: ORTAY, 

A New Edition. Author of | Prqgertion, or the Goometste Cringioies of Seonty 

7 > Analyzed,” * The Natural Princi t are 

II. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. mony of Form,-and ‘ The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, &c. 


A New Edition, with Additions, price 6s. cloth gilt. ith 57 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 
Rober: Coéeit. Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London; London: D. Bogue, Ficet-street ; and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 
anda ooksellers, 2 - mpeyed - ee 








Serta a - ces —-| « dy, the 2nd edition, i . price 12s, 
JV INE TRADE of PORTUGAL, — Proceed. | py" S87 n Seep — ws ca” 
ings at a Meeting of Nobility, Wine Proprietors, and ‘ . 
Public Authorities of the Wine District of the Alto Douro, held " The beet book of Eastere Travel thet we — 
atthe Quinta of Messrs. OMey, Webber & Forrester, at Pezo- mgd 


dw . AY : “Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, 
yo dy yy Bey and artistical in the choice and treatment of subjects selected 
cain y . , * | for presentation.”"—Speetator. ; : 

= : “He has wit and humour that shed an illustrative gleam on 
With 100 Practical Illustrations. ‘ every object which he describes, placing it in the happiest re- 
This day is published, price 15s. handsomely bound in cloth, lief. The book is as * light as light,’ and lively as life, yet are 


HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL there in it passages and scenes which would make most men 








‘ J _— Pag grave and solemn.”— Atheneum. 

FLORIST, Vol. 3, containing several hondred Original John Ollivier, Publisher, 59, Pall Mall. 
Papers and Treatises on Horticultural Subjects, together with 
the Garden Practice for the entire Year. In 8.0. price 11s. boards, Third Edition, enlarged, 





A few copies of Vol.1, price 7s. 6d., and Vol. 2, price 10s. 6d., 
may still be had; the three volumes comprising the best Mis 
cellany of Gardening ever published. | 

| 
| 





Q* the DISEASES of FEMALES: a Trea- 
sd tise illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and 
London; R. Groombridge, 5, Paternoster-row. Treatment, with numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. 
ree — ae acer me ene Nag rest Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and 
NICHOLS'S MORNING FXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, Lying-in. Desicned as a Companion to the Author's * Modern 
On Wednesday, the Ist of January, in a large volume, closely | Domestic Medicine.’ Containing also an Appendix on the 
__, Printed, price 12s, in cloth, " | Symptoms and Treatment of DISEASES of the HEART. 
MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLE- | By ‘I’. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 
. GATE, ST, GILES-IN-THE-FIELD, and in SUUTH- “Itis an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
WARK. The Fifth Edition, carefully collated and corrected, | every family establishment.”"— Bath Herald. 
by JAMES NICHOLS, Vol. V. (to be completed in six vols.) | “It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73. Cheapside. and may | whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book o 
bo poeoused by order of all other Booksellers, of whom may be | its character."’— Blackwood's Lady's Magazine. 
had the first Four Volumes, a few copies of which remain on | London: Simpkin & Marshall, Paternoster-row; Hatchards, 
hand, 187, Piccadilly; and Teeg, 73, Cheapside. 








NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARMING INTEREST. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE GARDENS OR FARMS. 
January 4, was published, price Sixpence, free by Post, each Volume complete in itself, 

Enlarged to Twenty-four Folio Pages, 

THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1845, OF 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE; 


A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


The Parming Part under the Editorship of a practical Farmer) treats of— 


The Practice of Agriculture Results of well-concucted Experimen- | Foresting 
Agricultural Science tal Farming Road-making 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology Growth aud Rotation of Crops Farm-Buildings 
Improvements inImplements,deseribed Stock Labourers 

by woodcuts whenever requisite Drainage Agricultural Publications 
Better Modes of Husbandry Irrigation &c. &C. 


In short, whatever affects the beneficial employment of capital in land, 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs—London Market 
Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Mops, Potatoes, Wool, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 


As Regards the Gardening Part (under the Editorship of Pr. Lindley), the principle is to make it a weekly 
record ef everything that bears upon Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural His- 
tory as has a relation in Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all Works on all such subjects. Connected with this 
part are 

WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 
Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of 
ground before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive Gardens, are alike in- 
formed of the routine of Operations which the varying seasons render necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, everything that can tend to ad- 
vance the Profession, benefit the condition of the workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; Woodcuts are 
given whenever the matter treated of requires that mode of illustration. 

Replies to Questions connected with the object of the Paper are also furnished weekly. 

Lastly, that description of Domestic and Political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly 
Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to say, that the Proprietors do not range themselves 
under the banners of any party; their earnest endeavours are to make Tue GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTUBAL 
Gazettes a full and comprehensive Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to 
form his own opinions: their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of Man. : The Reader is thus fur- 
nished, in addition to the peculiar features of the Journal, with such information concerning the events. 
of the day, as supersedes the necessity of his providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


A PROSPECTUS, WITH LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS, 
May be had on application, or by letter, at the Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Orders received by all Newsvenders. Parties intending to Commence with The New 
Volume had better give their Orders at once. 
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WORKS on CHESS, by W. LEWIS, 


following CLASSICAL 
The following CL. rshall & Co. Stationers’-court :— 


to be had of Simpkin, Ma: i 

IRST SERIES of LESSONS, with REASONS 

hed EVERY MOVE, written expressly for Beginners. 
ice 7s. 

Second Series of Lessons for the Higher Class of 
Players. 2ndedition. Price 10s. 

ifty Games at Chess, played by the Author and 
ome of the best Players in Europe. Price 2s. 6d. J 

Selection of Games played between Monsieur La 
Bourdonnais and A. Macdonnel, Esq. Price 3s. 6d. 

Translation of Carrera’s Treatise on Chess; to 
which is added the Art of Playing without Seeing the Board. 

e paper. Price 9s, “ 

Chess Problems, containing a Hundred Ends of 
Games, chiefly original, won or drawn by brilliant and scientific 
moves. Price 4s. 

Containing 36 Plates, elegantly bound, One Guinea, 


ISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP- 


BOOK, 

“The whole of the plates are so good, and so many of them, 
that the volume cannot fail to prove a desirable acquisition. It 
would be easy to select half-a-dozen of the prints we!l worth the 
price of the whole thirty-six. This book is entitled to the 
atrongest recommendations we can give it.”""—Art Union. 

Containing 16 Plates, handsomely bound. &s., 

THE YOUNG LADY’S and GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, 
—The JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK “ is altogether a remarkably 
handsome, suitable, and safe present for young persons.""—The 
Watchman. 

Twentieth edition. Cloth, 9s.; morocco, lis. 

THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; their Social Duties and 
Domestic Habits. By Mrs. ELLIS. % 

* We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, 
lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have our own way, 
every family should order a copy. Husbands, especially young 
husbands, should buy it for their wives; fathers for their 
daughters ; brothers for their sisters.""— Methodist Magazine, 


REGENERATION OF OUR DOMESTIC TRADE — 
New Markets for our Manufactures — Ships—Colonies—Com- 
merce. are the most important objects aimed at in FISHER’S 
COLONIAL MAGAZINE, and Journal of Trade, Commerce. 
and Banking, published monthly, price ls. The first number of 
the second volume will be published January Ist, 1545, and, to 
persons desirous of becoming subscribers, presents a favourable 
opportunity of commencing.—Vol. I. (New Series) now ready, 
price 12s. cloth. 

THE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS.--Every 
Part, 4to. size, price 1s., containing Four bighly-finished En- 

avings, after Original Pictures and Drawings by Lawrence, 

urner, Stanfield, Prout, D. Roberts, Allom, Chalons, Hayter, 
Parris, Maclise, Stephanoff, Pickersgill, Cattermole, Bartlett, 
Leitch, &c. Edited by the Rev. G. N. WRIGIIT, M.A, 


THE PEOPLE'S FAMILY BIBLE.—Splendid Type and 
Splendid Fngravings, forming the handsomest, most richly- 
embellished, and cheapest Family Bible ever issued. ‘Tw 
Plates and two sheets of Letter-press, super-royal dto. size, for 
One Shilling. 

CHINA ILLUSTRATED “ is just such a work as we like. 
Rich and beautiful, full of novelty and interest. Combining the 
attractions of an Annual with the story of the traveiler, it 
answers the double purpose of enlarging our knowledge and 
gratifying our taste.’’— Eclectic Review. r 

In Monthly Parts, each containing Four Plates, price 
and in Volumes, elegantly bound, 2ls. Drawings by 
ALLOM ; Descriptions by the Rev. G.N. WRIGHT, M.A. 

Fisher, Son & Co., the Caxton Press, Angel-street, « Newgate- 
street. London. 


DISEASED ann HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICR, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 500,000/, 


Trustees. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq., —— Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 





Mr. 





eet. tors’-commons, 
Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 
Directors, 
Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249,| C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton. 
Great Surrey-street. street, Berkeley-square. 
George Gun Hay, Esq, Thomas Stevens Esq 
Sloane-street. 37, bel ad yrosvenor-stree 
Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, | Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S, 
Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park.| 26, Parliament-street. 
Benj. Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., 17,| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
Wimpole-street. tors’-commons, 


Auditors. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 8, Howley | J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
Villas, Maida-hill West Gloucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wyndham-place, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsel—J ohn Shapter, Esq., Line 
Jankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square, 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 








127, 











This Office is provided with tables specially 
which it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable 

Members of Consumptive Families Assured at equitable rates. 

Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
varying with the particular disease. 

Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most 
other Offices. 

Owing to the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
the population are not assurable in other offices (see Prospec- 
tus, &c.) and it is ascertained that in several of the leading assu- 
rance societies in London 23 per cent., or more than one in five 
of the applicants, although ostensibly good lives, are rejected on 
medical examination. 

Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perienced thisdifficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
and often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
money transactions on behalf of their clients ; the legal profes- 
sion bas consequently freely patronized this Society, as it 
affords facilities not hitherto available in assurance transactions, 

The success that has attended the office during the first three 
— is highly satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 

hat as its peculiar features and principles become more known 
and better understood it will command an unusual amount of 
public patronage. 

About three-fourths of the policies. spools issued by the 
Society are on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 
previously rejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
existed for an assurance society on the plan in question, 

edical referees are appointed in almost every town of any 
extent, no difficulty will therefore be experienced in procuring 
the examination of parties residing in the country, on whom 


calculated, by 
rms. 





are made. 
r eastunes and every other information will be fowarded on 
F. G.P. NEISON, Actuary. 


applica 





RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

The British Mutual Life Assurance Society rejects the system 
of giving bonuses at short periods, as contrary to the provident 
principles of life assurance, and adopts the lowest rates which 
the value of life can afford; thus giving to the assured a sum 
annually equal to bonuses every two, three. four. and five years. 
The adjustment of the rates in the British Mutual to the several 
ages of life is worthy of attention, at middle life being between 
20 and 25 per cent. lower than in most offices, and at an advanced 
life maintaining a favourable comparfSon with any, and gives 
the advantage of the ‘ontine to survivors of more than average 





ife. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on ap- 

plication at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Specimen of Tables :— 








~ 
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—— _ CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. — 
A Baus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomh, Esq. Aldermen, Chairman. 
J William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. | J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, E 


Thomas Camplin, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. . 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-p Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Protessor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
ow Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capita! of 390.0007. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum. yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the AXured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, ing to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £ 





















00. 

Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £111 10 
30 =} 118 1 207 
40 | 150 169 21410 
50 | luo 11910 4 01 
2 317 0 6 010 





60 | 324 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 

per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. ‘ 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Otfice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Oilicers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 2 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


| NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock. K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq , M.P. Deputy Chairman, 
Major-Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B, K.C.T, & S. ‘rancis Macnaghten, Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet. Esq. Robert Saunders. Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. James Duncan Thomson, Fsq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, E Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 


“sq. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 2 
— William H. Cotterill, Een. 





jolici 
Physician—George Burrows, 

The principle udopted by the Universal Life Assurance So- 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages; especially to those parties who may 
wish to appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiums. 

The following table will show the result of the last division of 

rofits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 

ad on pony day paid six annual premiums :— 
ge 





| | Reduced 
when toi Annual 
— Date of Sum Original ~ 
— Policy, Assured. | Premium, a. 
issued. | | Tent year). 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 re a“ 1,000 | 284| 1242 
40 of Ma 1,000 | 3110 0} 1515 0 
50 1839” | 1,000 4215 0, 217 6 
60 as 1,000 | 6611 8 33 5 10 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





HE DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Instituted 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vict. c. 20., 62, King 
Wil iam-street, London Bridge, London ; 21, St. David-street, 
Edinburgh; 6, King-street, Queen-square, Bristol; and St, 
Andrew's Hall Plain, Norwich. Capital, One Million. 
rustees and Directors. 

George Bousfield, Esq. Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Thomas Challis, Esq. Ald. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 

Peter Ellis, Esq. Edward Smith, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

On the return of the Christmas Quarter, the Directors be; 
to remind their Friends and the Public, that in the FIR 
DEPARTMENT they receive risks of all descriptions, including 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills, Goods and Shipping in ck, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as other respect- 
able Companies, and make no charge on Fire Policies transferred 
from other Offices. 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT they continue to transact all 
business relating to Life Assurances, Annuities, and Family 
Endowments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with sound 
principles and public security. 

_ Loans also are granted on equitable terms to life assurers on 
life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 
To nts and Solicitors, Surveyors and Auctioneers, 
liberal allowances will be made. 
By order of the Board, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 











REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIF 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, ll, Waterloo-place Palle 
n. ¥ 
Business transacted in all the branches, and for all obj 
wife Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, Objects oy 
tingent Reversions, &c. Sy Ane Mnnulties, and to secumey 
Information and Prospectuses furnished hy 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary 


> we ne 
HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE ha 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1 
Empowered by Actof Parliament. CAPITAL, 500,000 824, ang 
The attention of the public is requested to the terms 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinct 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES, 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring Wool 








Of thi 
Which 












iA MALE. | A FEMALE. | A MALE. | 
Age | | Age | A FEMALE, 
tee | Whole Life Premiums. Ae Whole Life Premium, 
day. £ £ | day, 
10 17 6 15 4 46 P31 
B ios | 170 50 au § | a3 
16 1nms | 1.610 | 33 au6| q3: 
20 144] in 6 || 56 540] aus 
2 | 1170] 1138 | co] 660 | see 
26 203 |] 112 | 6 740! 69. 
30 250] 119 | 65 8 40 Tle 
33 | 28 6 2210 | 04) 7 
36 213 0 264 i NW 2) nag 
40 21999 | 2120 | co cece | 
a ' 353 1 217 2 Ii 80 coco es | Seine 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediss 
aces, and every information, may be had at the Head Office 


York, or of any of the Agen 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secret; - 

London Agent for the |.ife Department, etary, York, 
Mr. EDWD, HEN WOOD, 46, Watling-street, City 


TTI LAW LIFE 


ts 













E NGLISH and SCOTTISH 

4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo. 

place, London; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh —( Established 

in 1839.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION 

E 1 mts Association sagen 

ivery description of risk contingent upon Life; i 
Deferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endo sr mmediat, 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undow 
personal security, or upon the security of any description of 
assignable property or income of adequate value, in con. 
nexion with Life Assurance. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difiiculties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Oilices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa; 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and rietary 
composed of all classes; es 

A larze protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all poe 
sible responsibility ; 

The admission of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits. 

J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary, 
12, Waterloo-place, 
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UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE ai 
ANNUITY COMPANY. Instituted Janvary, 1819, em. 
powered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria, cap, &, 
Office, No. 10, CHATHAM-PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, 
Board of Directors. 
Jehan Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, Esq, 89, Chester-square, 
sairman. 
Thomas Henry Call, Esq. 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 
John Rivett Carnac, a 46, Devonshire-st reet. Portland-place, 
Jobn Greathed Harr Esq. 2, Old Palace-yard. 
Henry H. Harrison, Esq. 1, Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 11, Manchester-square. 
William Paxton Jervis, Fsq. 59, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street. 
Alexander H. Macdougall, Esq, 44, Parliament-street. 
William Sargent, Esq. Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq. 10, James-street, Buckingham-gate. 
John Stewart, Esq. 22, Portman-square. . 
George James Sulivan, Esq. 1, Arlington-street, and Ditcham 
Grove, Petersfield, Hants. 
John Thoyts, Esq. 8, Foley-place. 
Physic. Thos. Thomson, M.D. Chatham-place. 
ystcrans) Henry Davies, M.D. 63, Savill-row. _ = 
This old established Society has recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurer. 
Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, o 
upon an increasing or decreasing scale. ; as 
‘Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; one-third is added to the guarantes 
fund for securing payment of the policies of all insurers. 
hose who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards {et 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-year 
general meetings of the proprietors. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 


Lonpor, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-rov, 
Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, London. 
Directors—Kennett Kingsford, Esq. Chairmen. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq, James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq, John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Ceptain F. Brandreth J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Est. 
Auditors—H. H. Cannan, Esq. ; Robert E. Alison, 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F. R.S. L, and E. 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France & Palmer. Me 
To prevent all future questions as to the validity of Policies, 
this Company are prohibited, by their deed of constitution, from 
disputing{any claim, unless they take upon themselves to prove 
that the policy upon which the claim arises was obtained by 
fraudulent misrepresentation. "i 
The Company are further bound to give effect to every 
policy, although the debt for which it may have been origi 
procured, or at any time held, may have been paid off before 
the claim arises. ho "i 
And that the value of policies may not he lessened or destroy® 
by parties going beyond the limits usually prescribed, the 
pany grant, upon payment of a small extra premium, sere 
or whole world leave, which subsists during the currency 
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By these means the policies of the London. Edinburgh, sal 
Dublin Life Company have come to be considered as — 
securities more complete and more easily negotiable thas 

other similar documents, 
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Assurances are granted either with or without participation 
profits, and the utmost oy is given in regard to of 
ment of the premiums, by the assured having the. optint 

ayment by a progressive ascending scale, or according 

alt “premium system, continued for seven years. ts, fee 

; poctusss and Schedules are forwarded to applican' 
of expense e Manager an ents. 
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. Chairman. 
eputy Chairman. 
‘elix Ladbroke, Esq. 
H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Charles Littledale, Esq. 





Man 
Charles Pole. 
William Burnie, Bsa, 
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4 Henry Littledale, Esq. 
G rge Warde Norman, Esa. 


Bric Esq. 
rd Pole, Esq. 
iq 














e Pearse, 
Charles Richa 
Henry Rich, Esq. 

Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 













Franks, Esq. 

ton, Esq. 
B emilton, R.N. 
Harman, ° 


Capt. H. 








Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
George Smith Thornton, Esq. 
NRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
to inform the Public that the Holders of 
this Society are entitled to participate in 
to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
a 7°“ np Thsendineetie- 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. | 
aed vequired by this Office on Young Lives are 
than those of most of the Old Established Offices. 
we toous declared in January last, to the Policy Holders 
titled to participate in the Profit t Midsummer, 1843, and 
‘Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
the Ag . per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
afferent He iders became entitled to participate 
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COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal Charter. Esta- 
‘1931. Head ome * a. Sa s-square, Edinburgh; 
2 ate-street. 
London Office, 61 a, Moorg - 


esident. 

i uke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
His Grace en Vice- Presidents. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gray. , 

M. M. Chrichtoun, Esq. of Rankeilour. 
OBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
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ts are divisible amongst the policy holders every 
three years. In illustration of the eminent success which has 
attended the Society, it may be stated that the additions made 
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jes have been at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
— and on the vested bonus. 
Thos the holder of a policy for 1,000/. effected on the Ist of 
h, 1832, will. 














Mare if it become a claim during the present year, 
be entitled to 1,297/.; or, if effected on or before the Ist March, 
1888, to 1,275/., and so on as regards other policies. ‘The Accu- 

ted Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the annual revenue isabove 
pool. the whole being in a course of steady and increasing 


Ppnlicies effected before the Ist March participate in a full 
year's Bonus. 
‘Gla, Moorgate-street. 


TANDARD LIFE 
COMPANY, 3, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 82, King 
William-street, London. 
The NINETEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was 
beld on Monday, the 16th of December, in terms of the Act of 
Parliament by which the Company is constituted— 
GEOR PATTON, Esq. in the Chair, 
The Report and Statements as to the affairs of the Company 
submitted on this occasion were highly satisfactory to all con- 
with the Institution; and tbe Chairman, in an address 
tothe Meeting, directed particular attention to the following 
very gratifying results:— — - “ : 
The namber of Policies issued singly during the year is 562. 
The Assurances proposed to the Company during the 
pet tOe STERLIN 


the Assurances effected being nearly 400,000/.. adding from 
that source alone about 13,500/. per annum to the Company's 
Revenue from Premiums. 
Large transactions have also been effected in other depart- 
ments of the business, 
The Company's investments continued to be upheld at a high 
rate of interest on unexceptionable security, chiefly Govern- 
ment and Heritable ; and notwithstanding the great increase 
of the Company's funds, the return secured still shows an 
advantage of nearly 2 per cent. in favour of the Company 
above the rate calculated on in their Tables for Life As- 
surance. S 
The number of lives which have fallen during the year 
amount only to | percent. on the number of the Assured 
standing on the books. 
AND, IN ADDITION TO THESE RESULTS, 
The Company have added, by an advantageous arrangement, 
#7 Policies to their lists, through a transference of the 
Prizess of the YORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 


The Reports and Statements were unanimously approved of ; 
and the Chairman, after drawing attention to the important 
pormen, whieh the Company now occupy among the Assurance 
ostitutions of this country, and the fact of the Company never 

ving disputed or compromised a claim, concluded by congra- 
tulating all parties on the satisfactory results exhibited, and 
took the “prertunity of calling attention to the important fact 
that the THIRD DIVISION of PROFITS among the Policy 
Holders was to take place in November 1815. He was certain 
that the advantage of joining the Participation Scheme of the 























































exceed the large sum of HALF A 

























sight of by intending Assurers; and he felt confident there 
would be much reason for further congratulation when they 
next met togethe 


r. 
a ¢ MANAGEMENT was declared to stand as follows for 
e ensuing year 


a Go : 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
; Deputy= Gi ; 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 


Directors. 
IN EDINBURGH, 


Thomas Innes, E: J. M. Melville, Es 

» Esq. . M. Me . Esq. 
Pasle Henderson, Esq. Humphrey Graham, Esq. 
_ smith, my, Jobn Sligo, Esq. 
— ee: is. pee James Russell, Esq. 
James Hay, Esq. 23 | William Rett Raw” 





: | William Keith, Esq. 
George Moir, Esq. " John Robert Tod, lisa. 
John Stewart Newbigging, Esq. 
IN LOND( 
i Lord E.Bruce,M.P. | V 
i James Eyre, M.D. w. 5 
atthew Forster, Esq. M.P. | ¢ orge Freder 
James Gadesden, Esq. 
sie Manager. 
William Thomas Thompson, Fsq. 
Thira THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
ird Investigation of the Com any’s Affairs, with 
to the approaching Division of Profits, is now in pro- 


' and parties assuring before t i 
lovember 184: . will participate. icalvtonpsieieca damned 
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necking to the pro ‘ous condition of the Company, and the 

at induc ms to Pi es declared in 1835 and 1840, there are 

iene ements to parties assuring to give the Standard a 
ec. PETE png of the Directors, 

£9, King William-streee AKT, Resident Secretary. 


WILLIAM COOK, Agent for London. | 
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mpany, before the balance was struck, would not be lost | 
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BY LETTERS PATENT. 
ATENT LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, 


&c.—The only effectual and durable remedy for damp, 
whether saline or otherwise, and is also a superior surface for 
every method of decoration. | ‘ 

N.B. Silks. Velvets (cross joined), Damasks, Chintzes, &c. &c. 
“joined up” by means of the * Patent Butting Invisible Join of 
the Patent Lining.” ti 

n example of the Join and Patent Lining may be seen at 
Mr. A. Saunders’s, Decorator, &c. &c. 170, Regent-street ; or at 
the Patentee’s, Mr. John Collard Drake, of whom all particulars 
may he obtained. 

19, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s Wood. 


ATENT EVER-POINTED PENCILS.— 
S. MORDAN & Co. caution the public in purchasing this 
useful article to see that the Patentee’s name be stamped legibly 
on the case. A quantity of counterfeits are constantly pressed 
on the public, as they yield a greater profit to the salesman, but 
will be found of no value in use. above remarks apply to 
their patent leads for replenishing the same.—Manufactory, 22, 
City-road, London. 


E. BARRY, of the firm of Messrs. Barr 
VV + and Son, Stationers and Engravers, Egyptian-ball, 
Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate-street Within, begs respectfully 
toinform the menility and gentry that he has just returned from 
Paris, where he has been for the purpose of selecting articles of 
the newest and most attractive descriptions, suitable for pre- 
_ In addition to a large miscellaneous stock, comprising 
every imaginable sort of PLAIN, Fancy, and DECORATIVE 
STATIONERY, they consist of tasteful articles in Bohemian 
glass, bronze, buhl, filigree, ivory, and papier maché ornaments. 
Messrs. B. & Son supply letter and note paper, whether plain, 
fancy, or suitable for invitations, from 4s, to 40s. per ream, and 
may be stamped in the best manner with either arms, crest, 
coronet, or initials,—dies for which purpose are supplied at 12s. 
each. Card-plates engraved for 2s. 6d.. and 100 cards printed, 
2s. 6d. : the style of enerenta may be selected from an immense 
assortment which Messrs. B. & Son have had the honour of 
engraving. Pocket-hooks, almanacks, and souvenirs for the new 
year may be procured of every kind, bound either in the plainest 
or most costly manner. Messrs B. & Son are also agents for the 
sale of Mr. Robert Best Ede’s perfumery. 


ETCALFE'S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brash 
bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 














y r 
OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not sogeee snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 
THE FINEST WAX AND SPER MACETI CANDLES. 
HOSE who burn these are respectfully recom- 
__mended to make one trial whether * PRICE'S PATENT 
CANDLES,’ at one-third of the cost. do not burn better. They 
may be had of respectable Dealers throughout the kingdom, if 
care be taken to prevent any imitations being passed off as the 
Patent Candles; and the Trade may obtain them wholesale 
from EDWARD PRICE & Co., Belmont, Vauxhall; and 
PALMER & Co., Sutton-street, Clerkenwell. 
ALMER & CO.S DECIMAL PALM 
A CANDLES (10 to the Ib.) give the light of Three ordinary 
Tallow Candles, require no snuffing, and can be used in any 
Candlestick. Sold by every Oilman, Grocer, &c., at 74d. per lb. 
—It will be seen by the following statement of Mr. J, HAWKLINs, 
at the late Meeting of the British Association, that these C -ndles 
are by far the cheapest light at present in use. “ With regard 
to Palmer's and the common Dip,—when the latter was not 
snuffed oftener than about every ten minutes, it took four to be 
equal to one of the former; and when unsnuffed altogether, it 
required eleven pounds to be equal to one pound of Palmer's. 
After aliuding to further experiments with candles and also with 
oils, he concluded by recommending the self-snuffing candle in 
preference to oil.""—See Atheneum, Oct. 19, 1844. 
PALMER & CO.’S Mid-size Lamps, and Candles of the same 
description as the above, may be had of all lronmongers, Lamp 
Manufacturers, &c. in the kingdom. 


6 he TRAYS, Tea Urns, Knives and Forks, 

Dish Covers, &c. at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42, Barbican, 
and 16, Norton Folgate. Established half a century.—A set of 
yt al Tea Trays, including the largest size made, 35s.—very 
richly 

















ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and up to 14/.— | 


Japan Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards.—A 5 quart London- 
made Bronze Tea Urn. 35s. with the newest patterns up to 
5 guineas.—A set of six patent raised London-made Dish Covers, 
18s. 6¢.—Best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six.—Elegant silver 
shape, 52s. 6d. set of six. 

Ivory Table-knives, lls. per doz. Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
per pair. 





Table. | Dessert. | Carvers. 
3f-inch handsome Balance-handle | 18s. dz. | 14s. doz. | 6s. 6d. pr 
4-inch Balance-handle, largest aad | 

best made.....++ e eee | 208. 4, | 16s. yy | 78. 6d. yy 
Ditto with Watson's Alba ate 
handles, equal to Silver.......++- | 22s.6d.| 18s. ,, | 88. 6d: ,, 


orks half the price of the above. 

C. Watson's handsomely ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and 

PRICE CURRENT, is just published, and Families who regard 

economy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 

Book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free from the above 

Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which 
is so rapidly superseding Silver. 


PATENT PARAGON CAMPHINE LAMPS. 
—The great fault which was last year found with the Vesta from 
its great smoke and emission of black smuts, is happily entirely 
obviated in the Paragon—which surpasses in brilliancy and 
whiteness of light, anything hitherto seen—giving the light of 
16 wax candles at the cost of one halfpenny per hour. The 
largest stock in London to select from at C. Watson's Ware- 

ouses, 41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton Folgate. The Spirit, 
analysed and recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered by C. 
Watson's carts, at 4s. per gallon in screw cans, 








—— 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLaTe? GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 
ington & Co.’s Patent Process. This process 
in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
partienlarly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their esta ments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moo et, City. New ated upon Whi 
Metal io great variety. Books of grvces and drawings sent to 
all parts of thekingdom and abroad, free. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_every variety, at the Establishments of 
the Patentees,  ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STREET.corner of Jermyn-street, 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 
The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to aiate that they confine their 
own manofacture to goods of a su and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


YHE NEW PATENT CARD CASE. 

S. MORDAN & Co. respectfully inform the public that 

they have just introduced a new PATENT CARD CAS 

which, each time the lid is raised, lifts one card above the leve 
of the rest, thus rendering it extremely easy to withdraw, and 
therefore obviating an inconvenience constantly urged against 
the old card cases. They are to ad in silver, tortoiseshell, 
and leather, of all jewellers and stationers in the United King- 
om.—Manufactory, 22, City-road, London. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 
RowLan D’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable virtue, for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity. the most pare 
and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and disin- 
fecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. Gentle- 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting pain after 
shaving, and render the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION. — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the 
Proprietors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, 
thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden,” which is 
affixed to each article. 

Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*.* All others are FRAU BULENT COUNTER FEITS. 

NFLUENZA, COUGHS, and COLDS.— 
SIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most_efficacious 

remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first doses generally arrest the prozress of this 
distressing complaint, and a little perseverance completely re- 
moves it. Children’s coughs, as well as recent ones in adul 
will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first), an 
asthmatic persons who previously bad not been able to lie 
in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of Simco's 
Essence of Linseed.—Sold A. M. V. Willoughby & Co., 61, 
Bishopsgate Without: and all Medicine Venders, in bottles at 
Is. ld or 2s. 9d. each. 

















THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended a simple but certain 
remedy to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints. They act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach, and 
composure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles at ls. lid., 





2s. 9d., or Ils. each, by . WILLOUGHBY & Co. late 
3 S Jindus, 61, Bishopsgate Withdut, and nearly all Medicine 
venders, 





T\R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, the 


best specific for coughs, colds, and all affections of the 
throat. “ We have received several rec dations, 

the rest two from clergymen, of the Stolberg Lozenges. We 
did, in a recent number, ourselves recommend them as the best 
specific for clearing the voice that ever came under our notice.” 
—Fd. Dramatic and Musical Review, Nov. 16, 1844. ‘To be had of 
every chemist in the kingdom. Wholesale agents, Barclay & 





| Sons, Farrinadon-street. 


| 
| 
| 








DR. GRANDISON’S CHARITY PILLS, 
A RECENT DISCOVERY for the NERVES. 

AUTION.—The success of this remedy for every 

weakness or derangement of the nervous system having 

caused imitations. the Public are informed that the words, “ Dr. 

GRANDISON’S CHARITY PILLS" are engraved in the Govern- 

ment Stamp, and cannot be imitated, as they form a part of the 
Stamp itself. 

Dr. GRANDISON’S CHARITY PILLS. 
TESTIMONIAL.—The extraordinary cure of Mrs. Griffin, of New 
Basford, near Nottingham, who. after abore four years of dreadful 
nervous suffering, which Dr. Blake affirmed, would end in in- 
sanity, was perfectly restored by this Medicine, after every known 
remedy had been resorted to in vain, can be attested either per- 
sonally, or by letter, by Mr. R. Sutton, Bookseller, Nottingham. 

Prepared and sold (for the Proprietor) by Mr. Purser, New 
Bridge-street. Blackfriars. Sold also by all Medicine Venders, 
in Sunes at ls. lid., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to 
the Patient. 


EORGE BUTLER’S DELECTABLE 
LOZENGES for the Cure of COUGHS, COLDS. Das 
ness or Uneasiness of the THROAT, HOARSENESS, HOOPING 
COUGH, and other Affections of the Chest and Lungs. No 
medicine has more uniformly afforded relief than George But- 
ler’s Delectable Lozenges; the increasing approbation they re- 
ceive is probably the best testimony that can be given in their 
favour; and a valuable consideration (particularly with chil- 
dren) is, that their flavour is exceedingly pleasant. They are 
composed of ipecacuanha, with other pectorals and demulcents, 
and so proportioned as to aid the good effects of the ipecacuanha 
in promoting a free expectoration without exciting sickness. 
They relieve hoarseness, difficult breathing, and the unpleasant 
sensation of tickling in the throat ; and if one or two be allowed 
to dissolve gradually in the mouth at bed-time, they prevent 
the cough troubling the patient during the night. 

George Butler's Delectable Lozenges are now prepared only 
by his Successor, WILLIAM JACKSON; and as attempts are made, 
by a close resemblance of the labels and packages, to substitute 
imitations of them, purchasers are requested to notice that the 
name and address are inserted upon every inner and outer label, 
thus: * William Jackson, late George Butler, 93, Chea wide, 
corner of King-street,leading to Guildhall,London.” Establish 
1616,—In boxes, 25, 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 22s, each, 
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WORKS pabiighed by CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 22, Ludgate-street. 
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THE PENNY CYCLOP 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF | 
Velumes, 102. cloth boards ; 1 


OF THE SOCIETY 


DGE, complete in Twenty-seven 
8, Half Russia, Twelve Guineas. 

The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was deriv: m its original issue in a weekly 
sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. Irom its commencement 
it has been supported by a great body of contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments; and its articles, in many of the it branches of knowledge, are regarded as 
authorities, and have d celebrity wherever the English language is read. The cha- 
racter of the work has ually, therefore, surmounted the prejudices which were excited 
in some quarters by its title ; and the word penny is now received as indicative only of its 
extreme cheapness. Every article in the work is an original contribution, paid for at a 
rate to re, as far as payment is concerned, the highest talent and knowledge, not only 
of this uy but of foreign states. The literary expenditure alone upon each volume 
has exceeded 1,200/., making a total of 33,0007. In addition, the work is fully illustrated 
with woodcuts, the cost Of which has amounted to more than 8,0002, making a total cost, 
for Nterature and art, of more than 40,0007. The Penny Cyclopadia may therefore, as a 
standard work, enter into competition, in the great essentials of fulness and accuracy, with 
any existing Cyclopedia, whatever may be its selling price. A List of the Contributors is 
given in the last volume. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; being 
a HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE, AS WELL AS A HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM. 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK, M.A., and CHARLES MACFARLANE, assisted by other 
Contributors. Dlustrated with many hundred Woodcuts. The present Work termi- 
nates with the conclusion of the Reign of George Il. In Four Volumes, super-royal 
octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 4/. 16s., or arranged in Six Volumes, at the 
same price. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY 
DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. In Four Volumes, super-royal octavo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 4/. This isa continuation of the preceding Work, 
on the same plan and by the same Writers, and forms the only complete History of 
this eventful and stirring Period. It embraces the History of the American Revolu- 
tion, which is here, for the first time, told with any completeness; the Progress of the 
British Empire in India; and a narrative of the French Revolution more complete 
than any other in English Literature. The history of Legislation, Institutions, Arts, 
Literature, and the Condition of Society in all its departments, which are fully treated, 
vies in interest with the Military and Political Events of the Period. 


PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PICTO- 


RIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. One volume, super-royal octavo, 2/. 2s. 


KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKS- 


- PERE: in Eight Volumes royal octavo, Seven Guineas cloth. Each Play may be had 
separately, price 2s. 6d. 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; con- 
taining his PLAYS and POEMS, from the Text of the Editions by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
With Glossarial Notes; and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, abridged from 
* William Shakspere, a Biography.’ Comv.ere 1n Ong VoLumg. Price One Guinea. 

This is the only edition in One Volume, with Glossarial Notes. Each Play is accom- 
panied by an Introductory Notice, and with engraved Titles, from the designs of W. Harvey. 


THE CABINET EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. In 


11 Volumes, 18mo. 12. sewed; or UW. 73. Gd. in cloth, gilt edges. “Bach Play has some 
brief Introductory Remarks, and may be head separately, 6d. 


KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 


Complete in Twelve Volumes. Price Six Pounds. 


SHAKSPERE’S. POEMS. In One Volume, handsomely 


bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 9s. 
By 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, A BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARLES KNIGHT. One Volume, cloth, 17. 5s. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF STATESMEN. In Three Volumes demy octavo, with Thirty-four Portraits, 2/. 5s. 
Volume IL. in royal octavo, with Ten Portraits, One Guinea; and in demy octavo, 
without the Portraits, Half-a-Guinea. 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


BROUGHAM. One Volume, demy octavo, 3s. 6d. 


= yr 

A TREATISE UPON THE LAW, PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS, AND USAGE OF PARLIAMENT. By THOMAS ERSKINE 
MAY, Barrister-at-Law; Assistant-Librarian of the House of Commons. In One 
Volume octavo, 14s. cloth. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Heyry Lorp 


BROUGHAM. Complete in 3 Vols. 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. cloth.—The same, Part IV., sewed, 5s. 


FHE DICTIONARY OF THE FARM. By the late 


Rev. W. L. RHAM, Vicar of Winkfield, Berks. 8s. 6d. strongly bound in cloth. 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. By Cuartrs MacFartaye. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Two volumes, cloth, 14s. 


LONDON. In Six Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 


price Three Guineas. 

This Work consists of a series of separate papers on some distinct subject connected with 
the past or present state of London—its history or its social life; and furnishes a complete 
view of all the great objects of curiosity and reflection in the vast Metropolis. Every paper 
is illustrated with Wocdcuts—the total number of which exceeds Six Hundred. 








By Henry Lorp 


PORTER’S PROGRESS of the NATION. Complete | 


in Three Volumes, 1/. 4s. 
DAYS AT THE FACTORIES. By Grorce Dopp. 
In post octavo, price 10s. cloth, or 1s. 6d. cloth gilt. . 
CHAPMAN’S HOMER. A New Edition. By Dr. W. 


C. TAYLOR. With Forty Engravings on Wood, from the Compositions of John 
Fiaxman, R.A. In Two Voiumes, post octavo, 1/. elegant, in cloth. 


THE ALPHABET; also an Essay on Good, Better 


Best, Well; and other Philological Papers. By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A, Profesy, 
of Comparative Grammar, University College, London. 7s. 6d. cloth. » 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. A Digest of the Pr. 
ductive Resources, Commercial Legislation, Customs, Tariffs, Navigation Port, 
Quarantine Laws and Charges, Shipping, Imports and Exports, and the and 
Weights, and Measures of all Nations. Including all British Commercial Treaty 
Foreign States. Collected from authentic records, and consolidated with ¢ 
ference to British and Foreign Products, Trade, and Navigation. By J n 
GREGOR, Author of ‘ British America,’ and one of the Joint Secretaries of the A 
of Trade. In Three Volumes, royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. each. Bean 


THE PLAYFELLOW. A Series of Tales, by Miss 
PE. ANT ang 


MARTINEAU,, Containing:—1l. The SETTLERS at HOME.—2. The J 
the PRINCE.—3, FEATS on the FIORD.—4. The CROFTON BOYS. 35. 64. each va 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG CHILDREN. First Stage, 


By H. GRANT, Esq. 1s. 62. 


ARITHMETIC, Second Stage. By the Author of the 


‘first Stage.’ 3s. 


EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of the Senses, 


for Young Children. By H.GRANT, Esq. 1s. 6d. 





OF ENGLAND) 


| DRAWING for YOUNG CHILDREN. By H. Gaayr, 


Esq. With Drawing Copies printed on separate leaves, 3s. 6d. 
| _ The Drawing Copies are also printed on Cards, and sold with the Exercises, in a Cas, 
75. Gd. 


FIRST EXERCISES for CHILDREN, in LIGHT 


SHADE, and COLOUR, 4s. 


|GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG CHILDREN. By & 
GRANT, Esq. In cloth, 3s. 6d. . 
THE NEW CHAPTER of KINGS; with 40 Portraits, 
gilt edges, 3s. 
| THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the SOCIETY for the 
| DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. (First Series.) The first series of this 
| universally popular work, in Nine Volumes, containing about 4500 pages of Letter 
press, and 1800 Engravings, is now offered at 2/. 5s. in cloth, and 36s. sewed. The 
single volumes will remain at the original price: the first volume at 6s., the remaining 


eight at 7s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
(New Series.) Four 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE. 


Volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, with marbled edges, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE. Three Volumes, super 


royal octavo, in elegant cloth, reduced price, 2L. 128. 6d. 


_THE PICTORIAL TESTAMENT may be had sep 


{| patel, Ve. . 2 om. 
INDUSTRIAL GUIDES.’ Royal 18mo. 
Cloth. THE GUIDE TO TRADR. 


THE GUIDE TO SERVICE. 

Sewed. Sewed. 
| The Maid of All Work .... » Od. As. Od. |The Printer .. ..ccccoccece 

} 0 Plumber, Glazier, and 
Painter 


House Maid .......... 8 

| Nursery Maid ........ 7) 
Chemist and Druggist.. 
Shoemaker, Part [..... 





| Lady's Maid .......... 0 
| Dairy Maid 
Laundry Maid ..... ese 
Poultry Maid 


Cook 


eee en 


ar 


Milliner and Dress- 


Se ee tt et 


Ploughman, Carter, and 

Labourer . ose 
Shepherd 
Cowherd . 
Groom and Coachman 


} 
Carver and Gilder .... 
Baker. 
Cooper . 
Miiler...... 
Confectioner. 
Farmer 


om> Socom 


Clerk ... ... 
Banker's Cler! 
Farm Bailiff . 
Governess eee 
This Series was undertaken with the purpose of supplying a manifest deficiency int 
books previously published for the education of the industrial classes. 
kept in view is to prepare young persons for the choice of an occupation, by instruct 
them in the peculiar duties, and as far as is requisite, in the technical details of the 

| departments of Service or Trade m which they are likely to be engaged as they advane 

in life. 

LOCAL OFFICERS’ GUIDES. One Shilling eact 
Of this Series, there have appeared:—1. The CHURCHWARDEN'S GUIDE—2.7 
IUGHWAY SURVEYOR’ GUIDE.—3. The OVERSEER’S GUIDE, third edit 
4. The CONSTABLE'S GUIDE, second edition. 


THE JURYMAN’S GUIDE. By Sir Geo. Srepues 


Half-a-crown. 


ILLUMINATED MAPS of CANAAN, of PA 


TINE, and of ENGLAND and WALES: in sheets, on rollers, varnished, or on ca’ 


BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION, 
together. Volumes from 1830 to 1934, 6s. each, in cloth; from 1835 to 1845, bat 
THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, for the Yea 


| 1828 to 1845. 2s. 6d. each, sewed. In Nine Double Volumes, from 1828 to 184% 
| each, bound in cloth ; or with Index, One Volume, 27. 12s. for the complete Seb 


COMPLETE INDEX to the COMPANION to® 


ALMANAC, from 1828 to 1843, in One thick Volume, 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
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Printed by Jawts Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his 


by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Weilington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid ; and sold by all Bookseller 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inziranp,J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, Jauuary Lt, 1545, 


office No. 4, Took's Court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and puble® 
sand Newsvenders.—Ageuts; for SCOTLARDy 
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